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PREFACE. 


HE following biographical sketch of Aguinaldo—the 

arm of the Katipunan—is taken from the second edition 

of a pamphlet entitled ‘The Katipunan Religion,” published 
in Madrid in 1goo. 

It probably reflects with accuracy the Filipino conception 

of current events, and shows the degree of ignorance of even 
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the educated ones concerning everything American. In spite 
of many inaccuracies it contains interesting historical data 
worth preserving. When the author reads of the sufferings 
his hero underwent in the country of the headhunters of 
Abra and Cagayan, he will perhaps attach less importance 
to his own tale of woe. 

“Bathala” is the name of the ancient god of the Malays 
of these islands, whose worship the Katipunan religion is 
attempting to revive. 


DEDICATION. 
“ To Emilio Aguinaldo, President of the Filipino Republic: 

“While I, a martyr for our country, with my feet in irons 
on board the steamer ‘A/icante, was making a mournful 
journey towards my place of exile; while grieving, completely 
abandoned by my family, zucomunicado for long months, and 
buried alive in a gloomy dungeon in the celebrated castle of 
Montjuich, suffering, while almost naked, the rigors of a win. 
ter to which I was not accustomed, on the summit of a moun- 
tain then almost continually enveloped in clouds; and with 
a still greater chill in my despairing heart, bereft of six poor 
children, whose mother had died without my being. able to 
see her while I was a prisoner and loaded with chains in the 
political prison of Bilibid, my thoughts nevertheless were 
fixed on you, famous chieftain, whose grand deeds evoke, 
without effort on your part, the legendary figures of Pelayo 
and of so many extraordinary men sent by Providence to 
liberate peoples oppressed by the yoke of tyrants. 

“Yes, my thoughts were fixed on you as on a ray of remote 
hope which, like the small and distant light discovered by 
the shipwrecked mariner during the night of storm, lends 
him courage to sustain himself against the cold and the 
furious dashing of the waves. 

“To you, therefore, most meritorious apostle of ‘ Bathala,’ 
I dedicate these humble lines, the product of serious medita 
tions during my exile, where I passed my days writing upon 
a worm-eaten table resting upon two water jars, my only 
companions in a prison guarded by sentinels with bayonets 
fixed. 

“Accept them with the good will belonging to so great a 
patriot and so intelligent a warrior, as a most modest token 
of the admiration of a grateful Filipino. 

‘‘TSABELO DE LOS REYES. 


**MADRID, July 8, 1898.” 
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THE ARM OF THE KATIPUNAN. 


If Andrés Bonifacio was the soul of the Katzpunan, and 
Emilio Jacinto the intelligence and enthusiasm which directed 
it, then the modest alcalde (municipal captain) of Cavite 
Viejo, Emilio Aguinaldo, was the arm of Providence which 
executed its high designs for our redemption from the Spanish 
yoke, and, undoubtedly, the one which will secure our inde- 
pendence. 














BIRI"'S-EYE VIEW OF MANILA. 


Aguinaldo had followed with profit the second course of 
instruction in the college of San Juan de Letran (Manila); 
but the death of his father caused him to suspend his career 
in order to administer the estate. 

Our hero on all occasions had given proof of honesty and 
intelligence, and for that reason he was, at twenty-seven years 
of age, elected by the vote of his neighbors to the office of 
alcalde, which was the height of the ambition of provincial 
Filipinos. It is unusual for persons to attain this position 
until well advanced in years, or for distinguished services to 
the municipality. 
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He was at the head of the few progressive spirits of 
Cavite Viejo and had accepted the office of provincial presi- 
dent of the Katipunan in Cavite, which of itself indicated 
great patriotism ; for adventurers and those who had nothing 
to lose were almost the only ones who dared to affiliate with 
this society, which was greatly exposed to the terrible ven- 
geance of the friars, who at that time were all-powerful. 

He was alcalde or municipal captain of Cavite Viejo when 
the Filipino revolution of August 26, 1896, broke out. As 
alcalde he reported to the civil government of Cavite to 
receive orders. There he found out that the list of members 
of the Katipunan had fallen into the hands of the Spanish 
authorities, and that the parish friar of Cavite Viejo was 
plotting his capture. He then returned in haste to his town 
and, after an understanding with his lieutenants, Agustin 
Rieta, Candido Tirona, and other followers, rose in rebellion 
on the 31st of August, 1896. In five days he succeeded in 
gaining possession of all the towns of that province except 
the port and the region commanded by its cannon. 

Aguinaldo-cut off all the posts of the Guardia Civil, and 
with a small number of rifles captured from said detach- 
ments, resisted the column of General Aguirre, who had 
been sent against him by General Blanco, and caused it to 
retire; later on he defeated the latter general at Bakoor, 
Imus and Noveleta, capturing many rifles. 

All this is very simple to relate, but one needs a powerful 
imagination and superior intelligence to comprehend the 
magnificent features of this brilliant campaign on account of 
the inconceivable accumulation of titanic efforts, sublime 
sacrifices and very extraordinary military talent which it re- 
veals. 

And afterwards, without having received a single rifle or 
a single cartridge from abroad, but improvising everything 
in a province which, during its entire existence had never 
been at war, he succeeded in frustrating the plans of General 
Polavieja in spite of the force of from 30,000 to 40,000 well 
armed men, mostly Europeans, with which he endeavored to 
capture this improvised guerilla warrior, who, however, pos- 
sessed exceptional talents and bravery. 
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I do not desire to express now an opinion as to the man- 
ner of death of Andrés Bonifacio, who was replaced by 
Aguinaldo as chief of the revolution, because, in reality, I 
know nothing about the subject, and am glad of it, for, per- 
haps, all that might be said would be in detriment to one or 
the other of the two gigantic figures of our redemption. 

I shall therefore only say that, worn out by financial con- 
sumption, Spain was forced to offer the treaty of Biac-na- 
Bato. 
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THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S PALACE. 


Many, even the Spaniards, blame Aguinaldo because, ap- 
parently, he had sold his friends; but such was not the case, 
and the proof of it is that not one of the latter had complained 
of him on this account.* It must be remembered that the in- 
surrection had been improvised, and, as I have stated, he 
received neither rifles nor cartridges, although Agoncillo 
tried to furnish them from Hongkong. 
 ® Artacho, de la Rosa and Aragon brought suit against the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation for their share of the bribe deposited 


in that bank by the Spanish government. They failed to secure a division 
of the fund, which amounted to 400,000 pesos. 
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Our illustrious subject probably indulged in the follow- 
ing reflections: ‘With the insurrection as it is, I shall not 
achieve final success. I will, therefore, accept this treaty, 
although the intentions of bad faith on the part of General 
Primo de Rivera were plain enough from the moment when 
he refused to reduce the liberal reforms he offered and the 
order for expulsion of the friars to writing. For, in view of 
the omnipotence of the friars in Spain, that part of the con- 


ditions will fail of fulfillment, and this will furnish me more .- 


than ample pretext for returning to the field, well armed 
with the very money which they now offer me.” 

And, for a fact, Aguinaldo did not touch a cent of that 
money, and from the beginning notified the chiefs who went 
to Hongkong with him that it was public money intended 
for the purchase of arms in case Spain failed to keep her 
promises.* 

The calculations of Aguinaldo were verified, and nobody 
can reproach him with anything, especially since everybody 
knows that he went to the verge of suffering privations in 
Hongkong rather than touch that sacred deposit. 

General Primo de Rivera, far from paying the 400,000 
pesos needed to complete the deposit, and establishing the 
promised reforms, commenced shooting right and left in 
March, 1898, and published decrees condemning to deporta- 
tion even those who had merely failed to provide themselves 
with personal cedulas. 

Then the Spanish-American War came, and as Dewey 
had no landing force (he had only 2,000 men in his ships), 
his only object being to destroy the Spanish fleet in order to 
attract the attention of Spain to that part of the world, he 
considered it necessary to make an alliance with Aguinaldo, 
to whom both he and the American consuls at Hongkong 
and Singaporet offered our independence. It was solely 
on account of this promise that Aguinaldo agreed to assist 


* What the state of that fund is at the present time, whether it was ex- 
pended in the cause or not, or to what extent, does not appear to be known. 

+The American consul at Hongkong was Mr. Rounseville Wildman, and 
at Singapore Mr. E. Spencer Pratt. Aguinaldo seems to have been on inti- 
mate terms with both of them, judging from the presents of Filipino flags and 
Trifles which he sent them. 
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the Yankees, for, if otherwise, what object could he have had 
in buying arms out of his own money to fight Spain? Did 
the Yankees pay him a salary and furnish him arms? They 
themselves admit the contrary; hence there is no doubt that 
they promised him our independence, as is fully proven in 
his well-written memorial addressed to the American people.* 

In truth, Aguinaldo placed too much faith in the Yankees 
in not exacting a pledge in writing; but even if they had 
given this pledge, would they not, in any event, have been 
sufficiently contemptuous to attack us because they thought 
we were weak ? 











AGUINALDO'S HEADQUARTERS AT TARLAC, 


But we are not as weak as they think we are, for either 
Aguinaldo is the same Aguinaldo who swore to defend our 
independence until death, or the Yankees will finally recog- 
nize their impotence to subjugate an heroic people such as 


* Admiral Dewey before a Congressional Committee explicitly denied 
having given such a promise, and Aguinaldo himself now makes no assertion 
that a definite promise was made. Conversation probably was through inter- 
preters, which, considering the interest of the parties concerned, easily led 
to misunderstandings. Consuls Wildman and Pratt, with an exaggerated 
idea of their own importance, may have led the Filipino chiefs to believe 
that independence was sure to come. However, early in August Aguinaldo 
wrote to Pratt and asked him to use his influence to bring about recog- 
nition of Filipino independence; and to Wildman asking him to secure if 
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the Filipinos, who to-day are.the admiration of the entire 


world. 
From the beginning of the insurrection in Cavite, Agui- 


naldo was proclaimed commander-in-chief of the Filipinos, 
and at the end of May, 1897, established the republican gov- 
ernment at Biac-na- Bato. 

On the 14th of December, 1897, the treaty of the above 
name was signed, and he left for Hongkong via Dagupan 
with the principal chiefs of the revolution. 

On the 7th of April, 1898, he went to Singapore, via Sai- 
gon. While there his assistance was solicited by the Ameri- 
can consul, Mr. Pratt. On the ist of May he returned to 
Hongkong, and on the 16th he embarked on the American 
transport McCulloch for Cavite. At noon of the Igth the 
ship came to anchor off Cavite, and after a conference with 
Admiral Dewey, who confirmed his promise of independence, 
Aguinaldo disembarked at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, amid 
the acclaim of the natives of Cavite, who had come out in their 
bancas to receive him. 

Without resting, without losing a moment, he spent that 
night in sending out orders and circulars for the uprising 
to the provinces. And he continued to labor with astound- 
ing activity until the 24th, on which day he established the 
dictatorial government, issuing the first proclamation, in 
which he signs himself as the head of the Filipino state. 
Copies of this proclamation were furnished to Admiral Dewey 
and to all the foreign consuls, and he took charge of the civil 
government of Cavite. 

On the 28th of May the first fight took place with the 
Spaniards who came out to pursue him, but he cut them all 
off. Then for the first time he flung to the breezes our 
possible, an understanding between Americans and Filipinos, as he feared 
that a conflict might occur. If Aguinaldo considered himself an ally of the 
Americans, he certainly acted very strangely in making repeated efforts early 
in July to negotiate the surrender of Manila with the Spaniards, without con- 
sulting General Anderson. Artemio Ricarte and Pantaleon Garcia were 
appointed commissioners for that purpose, and Lagarda received the rank of 
colonel and a confidential mission to General Augustin. The fact is, as 
revealed by captured correspondence of the Hongkong Junta, that the Filipino 


chiefs contemplated treachery to the Americans even before Dewey left the 
coast of China for Manila. 
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national banner, which, as we have seen, was born covered 
with glory. 

On the 31st of the same month, the date previously fixed 
by Aguinaldo, the whole Philippines rose to cast off the 
Spanish yoke, the seasoned hosts of the nation marching from 
one triumph to another. On the 12th of June the independ- 
ence of the Philippines was proclaimed at Cavite. 

On the 13th of August, Aguinaldo assisted in the capture 

















LAST REVIEW OF AGUINALDO'’S ARMY. 


of Manila, capturing Sampalok, Suspension Bridge, and 
Tondo as far as Paseo de Azcarraga, Paco, Singalong, Malate 
and Ermita. The Yankees entered Manila through the latter 
two suburbs without firing a shot. 

On the 1st of September the triumphant banner of the 
Philippines was raised on the little war fleet composed of 
the Zaaleno, Balayan, Taal, Bulisan, and Purisima Concepcion. 
During this month our heroic Captain General proceeded to 
Malolos, which he proclaimed the capital of the Republic. 
He also organized various expeditions, which succeeded in 
freeing the Visayas from Spanish dominion, with the excep- 
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tion of a very few points. And in exchange for the great 
assistance of Aguinaldo’s army, Admiral Dewey seized the 
Filipino fleet in the month of October. 

In the presence of such duplicity the Filipinos then be- 
came irritated, and only the unusual calmness of Aguinaldo 
could restrain them, and it was solely on his account that 
immediate rupture of hostilities did not ensue. 

On the 4th of January, 1899, General Otis proclaimed 
American sovereignty, against which our invincible chief 
made an energetic protest. Otis proposed the naming of 
commissioners from both sides in order to arrange an under- 
standing, to which Aguinaldo agreed; but while these con- 
ferences were going on in the best of harmony, the Yankees 
treacherously opened hostilities on the 4th of February, in 
order to force the American Senate to ratify the treaty of 
Paris. 

Now let our readers imagine the mass of effort which the 
most meritorious labors of Aguinaldo represent. On the one 
hand he was fighting the Spaniards and stopping the excesses 
of the Yankee soldiery, who were daily exasperating ours; 
on the other, he restrained his own men, infusing into their 
minds discipline, concord and patience. He directed the 
organization of his improvised army, and the provincial and 
local governments; formed the Assembly of Representatives 
at Malolos, and discussed the Constitution adopted by the 
latter with a view to making it more acceptable to Catholic 
Filipinos, who formed the immense majority of the people, 
and whose beliefs had nevertheless been so abruptly attacked 
without a salutary period of transition, however brief. He 
attended to our representation abroad, to the organization of 
public instruction, to the purchase of arms, and to the selec- 
tion of the officials of the government, which met with uni- 
versal approval because he appointed in all the provinces 
those who were most worthy on account of their honesty and 
intelligence, without regard to their political antecedents. 
Thus he named Mr. Arellano as minister, although he had 
been very friendly to the friars, and he gave the highest 
places even to those who had fought him as volunteers by 
the side of the Spaniards. 
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It is very sad to state that not a few have rewarded him 
very badly, abandoning him as soon as they saw that the 
Yankees with their whole immense power were about to fall 
on him. The Assembly attempted to vote for him as Presi- 
dent a salary of 25,000 pesos, and 50,000 for expenses, but he 
declined it all on the condition that beforehand they should 
pay the monthly salary of his soldiers. 

In connection with the promulgation of the Filipino Con- 
stitution on the 23d of February, 1899, he was unanimously 




















CONVENT AT FORT MALATE, MANILA. 


proclaimed President of the Republic; but on account of the 
necessities of the severe and active campaign waged against 
him by most powerful American columns, he was forced to 
proclaim a dictatorship in November of the same year. 

Who now is the Filipino who would dare to censure or 
place himself in comparison with this extraordinary man, 
this politician of exceedingly clear intelligence, this admir- 
able strategist and fortunate general, who nevertheless is 
most honorable, disinterested, modest, and without any am- 
bition whatever? 
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I believe Iam authorized.to speak in high terms of 
Aguinaldo, for up to the present date (November 1, 1900), I 
do not owe him a single favor, not even when he was in 
triumphant occupation of his palace at Malolos did he re- 
member me, the poor individual who had been deported for 
defending the rights of our country when everybody else 
was silent with terror; poor indeed, but most dignified, I 
have never solicited the slightest favor, and neither do I 
expect it of him who now is being pursued vigorously by 
numerous Yankee columns. 








PRAYER BEFORE SURRENDER AT SANTA CRUZ. 


But when even the most eminent statesmen of the civi- 
lized world and the most important newspapers of Europe 
and America compare him to Jesus Christ, Cesar, Alexander 
the Great, Bolivar, Washington, Mahomet and Napoleon, 
why should a poor Filipino writer, who expects of him the 
liberty of his people and his children, not render justice to 
the great merit of our illustrious compatriot ? 

The first thing that Mr. Silvela did, when at the request 
of General Polavieja I had an interview with him in regard 
to the liberation of the Spanish prisoners, was to break out 
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in ardent praise of Aguinaldo as a great general and orga- 
nizer. 

And during my voyage through France and England, on 
the trains as well as elsewhere, when foreigners spoke to me, 
the first one they praised and about whom they inquired was 
Aguinaldo, to whom they assigned a much higher place than 
to Kriiger, because they used to say: ‘We can understand 
how the Boers are able to resist the English, because they 
are Europeans, have been independent, and during the last 
ten years have been arming themselves thoroughly; but 
what exceeds all our understanding is the heroism of the 
Filipino people, which, it might be said, was born only yes- 
terday, and the intelligence and bravery of its young chief- 
tain, twenty-eight years of age.” 


% % % 


Having given a faint idea of the Katipunan, and an im- 
partial biography of its illustrious arm, Aguinaldo, we are 
about to condense in a few words our ideas as to what the 
religion and morals of the Filipinos should be. its, 
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THE CAVALRY SCHOOL OF APPLICATION 
AT SAUMUR. 


By Captain BENTLY MOTT, ArTiILLerRy Corps, 
MiLiTary ATTACHE, Paris, FRANCE. 


HE military attachés had on several occasions made 
known, informally, their desire to visit Saumur, and at 

last they were officially informed that the visit had been set 
for July 1oth. The foreign officers were instructed to be at 
the 6 Pp. M. train, where they would be met by Colonel Faurie, 
and would find all arrangements made for the trip. A car 
had been reserved, seats taken in the dining car, and rooms 
provided at a hotel in Saumur. 

After a night spent at the hotel, they were shown the 
work of the school the next day, between 5 A. M. and 6 P. M. 

Profiting by the acquaintances made on this official visit, 
some weeks later I made another visit to the school in order 
to get a better understanding of its workings. This report 
is based upon what I saw in these visits, and have learned 
from inquiry amongst officers. 

Instruction at Saumur is given to eight categories of 
students: 

ist. A class of first lieutenants of cavalry and artillery. 
These are primarily at the school to be perfected in horse- 
manship, hippology and allied subjects, but are also given 
some indoor instruction (averaging about one hour per day) in 
military art, kriegspiel, theories, German, hygiene, etc. 
These officers selected by the colonels from the best horsemen 
in their regiments, pass ten months at the school, and upon 
returning to the corps are generally selected as instructors of. 
horsemanship for the regiment, but only after being pro- 
moted captains. This class numbers from forty to fifty lieu- 
tenants of cavalry and from twenty to thirty of artillery. 

2nd. A class of second lieutenants of cavalry, about 
eighty in number, comprising all the graduates from St. Cyr 

















GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCHOOL | 
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of the year preceding who entered the cavalry. Formerly 
these went to their regiments for a year and then to Saumur; 
the present rule is for them to go, after graduation leave, 
directly to Saumur for a ten months’ course, chiefly in horse- 
manship, hippology and practical field instruction, though 
there is about one hour per day given to the teaching of 
German, hygiene, etc. This class of second lieutenants is 
kept wholly distinct in all instruction from the class of first 
lieutenants mentioned above, having even their own separate 
instructors. 

3rd. Aclass of non-commissioned officers who have been 
selected after competition and sent to Saumur to receive a 
course, which, if they pass satisfactorily, brings them commis- 
sions is cavalry regiments. Their instruction is largely prac- 
tical, and comprises the same amount of work with horses as 
for the first two classes, but the theoretical instruction is 
more extended. They number about eighty. 

4th. A class of veterinaries, who are selected after com- 
petition from graduates of civil veterinary schools, and sent 
to Saumur to receive instruction in the military veterinary 
art and in riding. The class is usually about twenty five 
men. 

5th. A school of military telegraphists. These are sent 
from the cavalry regiments and are outside the regular teleg- 
raphists of the engineer regiments. They number about 120. 

6th. A school of farriers, consisting of 120 promising 
young farriers, sent from the regiments to be thoroughly 
educated in their trade. They usually are made chief farri- 
ers when they return. 

7th. A school of saddlers. There is a well appointed 
workshop with steam power, where about one hundred sad- 
dlers are taught, and from which comes the saddlery used at 
the school and some intended for issue to troops. 

8th. A school of fencing, consisting of thirty maitres 
d’armes, who teach the various classes fencing and are them- 
selves perfected before being sent to their regiments. 

The school course in general is one year, which means ten 
months of actual and very diligent work. 
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THE SCHOOL STAFF. 


The instructing and administrative staff of the school 
consists of forty-nine officers. There is a commandant 
(brigadier-general or colonel of cavalry) and his assistant 
(lieutenant-colonel of cavalry), fourteen officers of various 
corps, as administrative officers, three surgeons, three vet- 
erinaries, two instructors in topography and military art, one 
instructor in history and military geography, one instructor 
in German, one in fortification and applied sciences, one in 
telegraphy, eleven instructors in equitation, ten instructors 
in military exercises, ten assistant riding masters (sergeants). 


STUDENTS, ETC. 


There are: 
45 first lieutenants of cavalry. 
25 first lieutenants of artillery. 
80 second lieutenants of cavalry. 
80 non-commissioned officers, candidates for com- 
_ Missions. 
120 students in the school of telegraphy. 
120 students in the farriers’ school. 
100 students in the saddlers’ school. 
25 students in the veterinary school. 
30 students in the fencing school. 
400 remount enlisted men. 
160 enlisted men as grooms. 

There are no troops garrisoned at Saumur. 

The first lieutenants of artillery constitute a division sep- 
arate from those of cavalry, and both these are separate from 
the division of second lieutenants, and this from the division 
of candidates. The divisions are subdivided into sections of 
such number as to assure to each section its riding instructor 
and its instructor in practical military exercises. In this way 
each instructor learns to know thoroughly every man in his 
section, and pursues his education accordingly. The senior 
instructors command in combined exercises. 
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Students are not marked, but at the end of the course the 
note “good” or “very good” is made on their records, and this 
stands and is of great importance in their selection for promo- 
tion. 

TROOPS. 

There are no troops whatever stationed at Saumur, the stu- 
dent officers being formed into troops, squadrons, etc., for all 
drills requiring such organizations. A battery of horse 
artillery is sent from a neighboring garrison for a few months 
each year to aid in campaign instruction, minor tactics, and 
the like. 

MESS. 

Married officers take their lodgings or houses where they 
choose and eat at home; bachelors are all required to take 
their meals at the mess; they lodge where they can. The 
mess building is a very poor affair, with very few conven- 
iences; indeed, while money is liberally spent on horses, 
menéges, carricres, harness, and all that concerns riding, very 
little is available for the comfort of the officers. The latter 
may grumble at this, but they are nevertheless not a little 
proud of it. The horse at Saumur is everything, the man 
nothing except as he may shine by the light his horseman- 
ship throws upon him. 


CADRE NOIR. 

The riding instructors, officers and sergeants, belong to 
the “cadre noir,” and do nothing but teach horsemanship in 
and out of doors. The ‘cadre noir,” so called from the black 
uniform worn, constitutes the corps of riding masters at the 
principal schools in France, and it is a great distinction to 
belong to it. There are only three majors allowed in the 
“cadre;” the rest are captains and lieutenants selected from 
the army at large for proficiency in horsemanship; they 
remain generally in this cadre until promoted, when they 
rejoin their regiments. 


RIDING HALLS AND CARRIERES. 


There are four riding halls, three of which are large and 
well appointed, three carriéres or out-door riding schools with 
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every accessory, and maintained in perfect condition, and 
three maneuver fields, each about 100 acres in extent. The 
last have every sort of obstacle permanently built for instruc- 
tion in jumping—stone walls, hedges, ditches, banks, bull- 
finches, ditches and hedges, etc., etc. 

The instruction here mounts gradually from the simplest 
obstacle to the most difficult within the ability of the horse 
—and some are very stiff. 


THE WORK. 


The work in the riding halls begins at 5 A. M. in summer 
and 6 A. M. in winter, and continues until 10 A.M. Asarule 
instruction in each kind of work continues no longer than one 

hour; the pupils go from one drill to another at the end of 
that time, but the instructors usually put in two hours in suc- 
cession. Mounted work is resumed at 12:30 in winter and 
1:30 in summer. 

Each man as a rule rides four horses in the course of the 
day: ist. A perfectly trained manége horse (thoroughbred ) 
in the hall; 2nd. A young horse whose training has been 
confided to him; 3d. A “cheval de carriére,” 7. ¢., a cross- 
country horse, out of doors; 4th. His own charger or an 
unbroken colt being mounted for the first time, or a ‘“‘sauteur,” 
z. é., a horse trained to kick, to rear or to buck, and which is 
used for no other purpose than this instruction. 

The instruction is varied as much as possible from day to 
day, from week to week, and following the season; every 
effort is made to keep the interest keen, and no indication of 
anything but substantial enthusiasm could be observed in 
either instructors or students; indeed, a detail in Saumur, 
whether in one category or the other, is greatly sought after, 
though the situation of the school offers nothing whatever 
of outside enjoyment to those stationed there, and the interest 
of the work itself is the sole inducement. 

The following is a typical day’s work in summer; take a 
Tuesday for first lieutenants: 

5 A. M—Mounted and in the riding hall. “ Reprise de man- 

ége” on trained thoroughbreds, under command of 
an instructor, till6 A.M. Rest for five or ten minutes. 
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’ 


6:10 to 7 A. M—In the hall. “Sauteurs” and “voltige,” 
kickers and buckers; very slow trot without stirrups. 
These are mostly exercises for making the rider more 
supple and exercising him in violent ways. 

About 7 A. M.— Fifteen minutes for “coffee” at the mess, 
the Frenchman’s first breakfast, 2. e., coffee and a roll. 

7:15 to 8:15 A. MM—Work with very young horses, either 
personally under the instructor, or watching him, or 
alone. Great variety obtains in this work. 

8:30 to 10 A. M.—Practical military exercise mounted, on 
the maneuver field, officers’ private horses (cheval 
d’armes). 

10 A. M.—Breakfast and rest till 1:30 P. M. 

1:30 to 2:30 P. M.—Dressage, training young horse con- 
fided to each officer. 

2:45 to 3:45 P. Mi—Dismounted instruction. 

3:45 to 4:45 P. M.—Fencing. 

5:15 to 6:15 Pp. Mw—Hygiene. 

On Fridays, in summer, generally the whole school is sent 


out for service in campaign, from 5 A. M. to 4 Pp. M. This 
work is on the roads surrounding Saumur, and consists of 
marches, reconnaissances, scouting, etc.; writing and inter- 
pretation of orders in the field as nearly as possible as would 
be the case in war. A theme is, of course, always drawn up 
for the day’s work. 


Take another typical day, Monday in summer, second 


lieutenants: 


5 to 7 A. M—Carriére. Instruction in jumping all kinds 
of obstacles, in making, say heats of about three miles 
across country, over twenty varying jumps; jumping 
in lines, four to ten men abreast, etc. Type used, 
‘“‘cheval de carriére,” or Irish hunter. 


7 to 8:15 A. M.—Work with the colts. 
8:15 to 8:30 A. M.—“ Coffee.” 
8:30 to 10:15 A. M.—Practical military work on the large 
maneuver field. 
10:15 A. M.— Breakfast; rest till 1:30 P. M. 
1:30 to 2:30 Pp. M— Training young horses, practice or 
lessons in, or practical hippology. 
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2:45 to 3:45 P. M.— Fencing or lectures. 

4:15 to 5:15 P. M.—History. 

5:15 to 6:15 P. M~—Questions; a sort of oral examination 
on any subject of the course —‘“ Quiz.” 


Take a Tuesday in winter for candidates: 


6:00 to 7:00 A. M.— Lecture. 

7:00 to 7:45 A. M.— Fencing. 

7:45 A. M.—‘ Coffee.” 

8:00 to 10:00 A. M.— Riding hall. 

10:00 A. M.— Breakfast. 

12:30 to 1:30 P. M—‘*Carriére” out-door work, jumping, 
work with weapons, etc. 

1:45 to 2:45 P. M— Target practice. 

2:45 to 3:45 Pp. M—-Work mounted, military instruction, 
drill. 

4:00 to 5:00 P. M.—German. 

5:00 to 6:15 P. M.— Questions. 





In all the military exercises on the terrain, the students 
command in turn; the instructor gives the theme and super- 
vises. 

THE HORSES. 


Each officer brings to Saumur his own horse, his ‘cheval 
d’armes.” Counting these and the mounts for candidates, 
etc., there are: 

350 chevaux d’armes or troop horses. 
400 English thoroughbreds. 

150 Anglo-Arabians. 

350 half-breds. 

Total, 1,250 saddle-horses maintained at the government’s 
expense. 

Leaving out the horses brought by their owners, practi- 
cally all the horses have been selected by the horse board of 
the school and trained by instructors or students. 

The thoroughbreds come to Saumur generally unbroken 
and uncastrated; they are castrated and when well their train- 
ing begins. A horse of exceptional value or difficulty is 
taken in hand by one of the riding instructors; each student 
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is given a young horse to train for his and the horse’s benefit. 
On leaving the school an officer frequently gets permission to 
have assigned to him permanently or to buy the horse he has 
trained. Any excess of trained horses is obviated by this 
means, by transfer to other schools (as the Ecole de Guerre) 
and by the fact that officers serving with regiments are only 
too glad to take a Saumur horse. 

A class of fine animals known as general officers’ horses 
are trained at Saumur especially for the purpose indicated, 
and general officers have the privilege of buying them. 

The English thoroughbreds (two and one-half years) cost 
anywhere from $350 to $1,000. Their castration made and 
training finished, they are worth, of course, much more. 

The hunters are not bought so young nor for such high 
prices, but a few hunters have come pretty high, as I noticed 
in the stables several prize winners of steeple chases. One 
or two such horses are to be found in all the schools—as St. 
Cyr, Fontainebleau, etc., that student officers may know and 
occasionally ride a really crack horse and thus improve their 
standard of excellence. 

The Saumur horse board visits the various remount depots, 
horse fairs, etc., and selects promising animals for the school. 
The officers at the depot are nearly all old Saumur men, and 
are glad to let the commandant have their best; at least, I 
imagine, after they have picked good ones for themselves and 
their regiments. The Minister of War is empowered to aug- 
ment beyond the budget average the prices paid for especially 
good horses for the use of the school. 

Sauteurs.—There is a class of horses at Saumur, as at all 
the French military schools of riding, which does not exist in 
our service, called ‘‘sauteurs.” These horses are taught to 
kick vigorously, to rear and some even to buck. The rider is 
placed on a heavy saddle with large rolls in front and behind, 
at first with stirrups, afterwards without. The instruction is 
with the horse tied and at liberty. When tied, he stands be- 
tween two posts, a halter strap attached to each. The in- 
structor at one side and to the rear, lays the lash of a long 
whip on the horse’s rump with a wide flourish, making him 
kick out with both feet behind. The old ‘“sauteur”’ soon gets 
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to know what is wanted of him, and kicks with tremendous 
vigor at asignal. Whenat liberty he does the same thing on 
the touch of the whip on the rump and rears on lifting the 
hands as for a jump, 

The practice seems very useful. The beginner, after get- 
ting a firm seat, is given progressive lessons, and the instruc- 
tor shows him how to manage to stick on and avoid the jar; 
the rolls on the saddle help him, and soon he is quite at ease 
on akicking horse. Here, as in everything else, the French 
believe in teaching and not leaving to chance the knowledge 
of what to do on a bucking horse. These “sauteurs” are 
used for no other purpose except the above and for instruc- 
tion in the very slow, hard trot without stirrups, to give a 
firm seat and ease at the jog. 


THE RIDING HALLS, CARRIERES AND MANEUVER FIELDS. 


Three of the riding halls are in constant use; the third is 
very old and small. They greatly resemble the one at West 
Point in size.and arrangement, the largest exceeding it some- 
what in area. 
There are three carriéres, with soft covering of sand or 
sand and earth. It is here that the use of saber, lance and 
pistol and much of the jumping is taught. To maintain these 
outdoor riding schools costs very little, and they furnish an 
excellent means of transition from the riding hall to the 
cross-country work on the large maneuver fields. 
The three maneuver fields are intended for mounted 
drills, instruction in “service in campaign,” jumping and \ 
training for races. One of them is a steeple chase course be. 
longing to a club, and is only used once or twice a fortnight, 
as it is six miles from the school; the other two are near by 
and belong to the institution. 
All are provided with every kind of obstacle, training 
track, etc. 
Polo is not played at Saumur or anywhere in the army as | 
a military sport, as far as I know, but officers are encouraged | 
to take part in military races (in uniform), steeple chases and ) 
horse shows. A sum is appropriated each year by Parliament 
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for prizes in military races, and in the fall a military tourna- 
ment lasting a week is held at Paris and presided over by 
the President of the Republic. 


THE RIDING. 


It is unnecessary, in view of all that precedes and will 
follow, to go into the minutiz of the horsemanship as seen at 
Saumur; it can be judged from the material entering the 
makeup of both horses and men and the daily work mapped 
out for them. 

Bareback riding is never taught, though riding without 
stirrups is; work familiar to us, such as mounting and dis- 
mounting at the gallop, throwing horses, picking up the 
handkerchief, etc., is not practiced; independence and indi- 
viduality do not receive the encouragement we give them, 
and thus it would seem that scouting work must suffer. But 
an excellent seat on both the English and the regulation 
saddle is observable; better work is done with the lance than 
with the pistol or saber; jumping is admirably taught, and in 
the games of the carri¢re, mounted fencing, the pursuit, 
mélées, etc., fearlessness, confidence and great dash are 
readily noticed. Complete knowledge and mastery over the 
horse they do have, and the rider as well as the mount is ex- 
pected to have “manners.”’ 

The average French officer—the average, not the occa- 
sional swell or the occasional dissipated Parisian, by which 
the nation is generally judged — is a hard working, abstemious 
man, and in the mounted arms an enthusiastic rider. If he 
is not, he tries to think he is and induce others to the same 
opinion, or he loses caste as a cavalryman. 

Nothing illustrates this so much as to see the men sta- 
tioned in Paris, and doubtless keenly enjoying all the pleas- 
ures it offers, yet feeling they must ride every day; and the 
scores and scores of generals and field officers stationed here 
without troops fill the Bois of a morning from 6 o’clock on. 
There are few of them who fail to put in one or two hours on 
horseback before going to their desks, for a general officer in 
France must not only be able to ride, but he must do it con- 
stantly or have it count against him in his possible appoint- 
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ment to a desirable command; but most of them do it for 
health and from a genuine love of the exercise. 

The average French cavalry officer has an income about 
equal to his American brother’s pay, but he is given a horse 
and a striker, both of which enable him to keep up the 
appearances of a gentleman. 


ONE DAY AT SAUMUR—JULY I0, 1902. 


The day spent at Saumur by the foreign military attachés 
was filled with a special programme drawn up for their 
benefit. 

6 A. M.—Drive in a four in-hand break belonging to the 
school to the Verrie, a large tract of rolling land belonging 
to a local racing club, which permits the cavalry school its 
free use. 

7 A. M.—Exhibition of cross-country riding at la Varrie, 
over every nature of steeple chase obstacle, some very stiff. 
Ninety officers took part, riding generally in groups of four 
abreast at convenient distances. They were mounted as 
follows: 

25 lieutenants of artillery on half-bred horses. 

45 lieutenants of cavalry on thoroughbred horses. 

10 instructors in riding, on thoroughbred horses. 

10 sergeants, assistant-instructors in riding, on half- 
bred horses. 

The course was nearly four miles over rolling ground 
and comprised twenty jumps. All the horses took the jumps 
in perfect form except one, which was put at a very broad 
mud wall at too little speed; the results showed thoroughly 
good cross-country horsemanship; the seats were noticeably 
good, hands likewise, training of horses perfect. All rode 
the English saddle and plain English bit and bridoon. A 
high platform in the middle of the field enabled the colonel 
and the visiting officers to see the whole course and every 
jump. 

8:30 A. M.— Exercises incrossing the small river Thouet on 
a raft constructed by the method known as the Radeau Sac (a 
pamphlet by that title was sent the M. I. D. about a year ago 
giving complete description of the system). 
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The raft was made of the canvas grain sacks carried in 
campaign by each trooper. These were stuffed with straw, 
tightly choked and formed into a raft by poles and lashings. 
A small wire rope was stretched across the river and two 
pulleys attached in the manner of a trolley. The system 
worked very well and ten officers were taken over without 
difficulty and without wetting. 

g A. M.— Exhibition of the regular outdoor instruction of 
the second lieutenants in minor tactics on the maneuver field 
of Breil, about 1oo acres of flat grassland. This field has a one 
mile training track and obstacles of every sort for jumping. 

The second lieutenants, eighty in all, were formed into a 
troop of cavalry, officered and commanded from among 
themselves. We were shown an attack of cavalry against 
cavalry the enemy being represented; then an attack of cav- 
alry against artillery, the enemy being a battery of horse 
artillery with a represented support of cavalry. These exer- 
cises, though elementary, indicated the method—the very 
practical method pursued in all instruction, of teaching on the 
ground by reiterated practice all the work that is done in the 
field by a squadron of cavalry. The idea is that each young 
officer shall become, through constant practice, so familiar 
with every detail of the work he is called upon to do in cam- 
paign, that he decides and does it in action as instinctively 
as he would command “mount and forward.” 

9:30 A. M.—lIilustration of the work in the “carriéres”’ or 
open-air riding schools. This was shown in two of the “car- 
riéres,” a very large one about the size of the cavalry plain 
and a small one larger than the area of barracks, at West 
Point. The large carri¢ére was a rectangle surrounded by 
stables and barracks and covered with soft sand. Here one- 
half the class of second lieutenants exhibited their skill with 
saber and lance against manikins, riding at will and over low 
obstacles. The other half worked in the smaller carriére. 

This deserves a longer description. The ground is cov- 
ered with a mixture of sand and loam. A fence surrounds 
all four sides and a stout, well-made artificial hedge about 
three and one-half feet high and two feet wide runs across 
from side to side, dividing the carri¢re into two equal parts. 
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This hedge could not be knocked down, but it was removable. 
The troopers rode about here jumping the hedge at each 
moment, attacking manikins, etc. The most novel thing in 
this work was the use of manikins life size, fastened in their 
saddles on the horses turned loose in the carriére, to be pur- 
sued and attacked with saber and lance. I had never seen 
this before and I gathered that none of the other foreigners 
had; ail united in finding it an excellent exercise from every 
point of view, amusing as well as instructive in horseman- 
ship. To make this manikin an old saddle tree is used and 
a flexible but strong strip of wood is screwed to it so as to 
stand vertical. On this an old uniform coat properly stuffed 
is put with canvas face and forage cap. The horse with 
this trooper of straw on his back is turned loose in the riding 
school, and it is remarkable how difficult it is to catch him 
and get in a blow of the saber, especially in an enclosed 
space with a hedge running across. The horse gets very 
cunning, and the pursuer can never count on what he is going 
to do; he, of course, can turn more quickly and stop more 
suddenly than a horse bearing a real rider. 

The lances used in this game had large foils on their 
points. 

All the manikins used at Saumur are arranged to give to 
a blow or to sway, but not to drop. Thus the Turk’s head 
on a post to be cut in going over a hurdle, yields to a blow, 
but comes back into position again. This saves having a man 
stand by to replace it, as is the custom with us. Most of the 
manikins are a man’s body and head stuffed around a piece 
of oak bolted to a post. 

In all this riding at will in the carrieres, the troopers were 
much mixed up, going, coming, meeting and crossing. The 
sabers were drawn and lances in rest. This was intentional, 
in order that all should get accustomed to avoiding accident 
in melées and used to taking care of themselves in a mix-up. 
No accident of any kind happened the day I speak of, and 
the practice seems to be a useful one. 

In these exercises officers rode their regulation saddles. 
In all of this, as in every other class of work at Saumur, the 
effort is made to keep all hands interested, and if anyone in- 
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vents anew game that is instructive, it is put into effect. As 
the commandant, Colonel Dubois, explained to me, there is 
no intelligence in making a soldier’s work drudgery when it 
can be avoided, and what is done with pleasure is done with 
triple effect. So when from six to eight hours of horseback 
is exacted of a man every day, the effort is constantly made 
by the authorities to keep up interest by ensuring variety. 

g:10 A. M.— Visit to the fencing school, where we saw 
several bouts with the saber and the foil, by the maitres 
d’armes, visit to the veterinary school and the horse hospital. 
We were shown several thoroughbred colts recovering from 
castration, that had been performed by the new method of a 
singlé incision. The recovery was apparently in a very short 
time. The chief veterinary also showed several horses that 
had been treated for strained tendon by a method that has - 
not yet been thoroughly proven, though it is hoped that 
results will show lasting cures. The method used is to 
inject air (rendered aseptic by passing through gauze wet 
with any good solution) into the limb and around the tendon 
affected. ‘The apparatus is a simple hand bulb and tube at- 
tached to a hypodermic needle. The stimulant of the oxy- 
gen directly applied is supposed to effect the cure, and no 
blemish, as in firing, remains. 

2:00 Pp. M.— Work in the riding hall. First, twenty-four 
lieutenants of cavalry mounted on English thoroughbreds, 
then the ten riding instructors, captains and lieutenants, on 
half-breed horses, jumping the bar up to five and one-half 
feet; then ten riding instructors, lieutenants and sergeants, 
on sauteurs at liberty on the French saddle with double rolls 
and without stirrups; these horses were taught to rear and to 
kick viciously at signal; then twenty riding instructors on 
thoroughbred horses executing “haute école.”’ 

These five “reprises de manége” were beautiful exhibi- 
tions of perfectly trained horses doing the work most suitable 
to them; they were designed not to show daring feats of 
riding but to exhibit in all their paces spirited horses of 
various breeds yielding quick and intelligent obedience to 
skillful riders. All of the work was done at a walk, a very 
slow trot or a very slow gallop. 
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The horses were groomed to perfection, the leather and 
steel work being in the pink of condition; no private stable 
of a millionaire could turn out better appointments. 

In this riding hall work the saddles used are the old style 
French saddle, very heavy, with leg rolls, and covered with 
white buckskin in the manner of a housing. This saddle has 
nothing to recommend it, and is clung to only because it is 
showy and is a tradition. There are apparently so few tradi- 
tions in the matter of horsemanship in France that they like 
to retain what is possible. But this saddle is only used in the 
riding hall. No sabers are ever worn in riding hall work. 

The spectacle presented during these exhibitions was 
truly exquisite to the lover of horses. Beautiful animals 
groomed to the taste of an emperor, with scarlet saddlecloths 
showing a bright border under a snow white saddle ; the tail 
in some reprises, clubbed and bound with three straps of 
white leather while a long white strap leads loosely on each 
flank from the tail to the saddle; white reins; the mane 
plaited with a white ribbon and the forelock coquettishly 
knotted with the same; the riders in patent leather boots, 
white breeches, black tunic and epaulettes; a cocked hat 
(made so familiar by all of Napoleon’s pictures); silence, the 
air of complete repose and confidence, the quiet word of com- 
mand and then all in action—only restrained, held in, as 
though the canons of riding school taste would be offended 
at any hurry or noise or lack of perfect ease—all this made 
a picture unfamiliar to American eyes and wholly admirable. 

What I have described above with perhaps pardonable 
enthusiasm, constitute, of course, the holiday trappings put 
on in honor of our visit and which are used only for show 
occasions in the riding hall. For regular work the equip- 
ment is entirely business-like. 

After the reprises were over, Colonel Dubois took us down 
on the tanbark to examine at leisure a half dozen representa- 
tive French breeds of horses. There were presented six 
horses from Vendée, half or three-quarter bred; dam Ven- 
déen mare, sire English thoroughbred; ten horses from Nor- 
mandy, half or three-quarter bred; dam Norman, sire English 
thoroughbred; six horses from Tarbes, Anglo-Arab thorough- 
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breds, one-half Tarbes and one-half English thoroughbred ; 
six other Anglo-Arab thoroughbreds having seventy-five per 
cent English thoroughbred blood ; six thoroughbreds of En- 
glish blood but borne in France. 

The French officer believes more and more in thorough- 
bred horses for war purposes, and all officers who can get 
them do so. The Anglo-Arab Tarbe horse is the ideal light 
cavalry horse —certainly our ideal cavalry horse, since we do 
not believe in cuirassiers and dragoons who have to be 
mounted on heavy horses. They come of a very old stock 
left in the Tarbes district by the Arabs, and the improvement 
of the breed in long ages has produced a short coupled, deep 
chested, active and hardy horse with ideal shoulders. 

When the fetish of the avme blanche has disappeared from 
the French cavalry, they will use no other horse for their 
troopers as long as Tarbes produces enough. 

4 Pp. M.— Visit to the saddle shops, the farriers’ shops and 
their collections and means of study. We then went through 
one of the stables, an airy, well built place with feed troughs 
of cement and stone floor, the whole not greatly differing 
from our arrangements. However, the bedding is left down 
at all times and the horse stands in it and in his stall all day 
when not at work. They have no picket line, though the 
climate would permit a horse to stand out most of the days 
in the year. 


CONCLUSIONS DRAWN. 


After this summary description of Saumur, I think the 
question may fairly be asked, What have we to learn from 
French methods as there exhibited, and what benefits result 
to the French service from keeping up such an extensive 
and costly establishment. 

I will try to answer the last question first. Saumur and 
its offspring have created all that exists or that ever did 
exist of genuine love of horses, and practical knowledge of 
horsemanship or horse training, in the French army. 

This is abundantly proved by an examination of cavalry 
conditions before and after the establishment of the school 
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on its present basis, and it is freely admitted by authoritative 
writers. 

Between 1804 and 1830 the orders prescribed that during 
the winter season cavalry horses must be exercised (blanketed 
and led) two or three times a week; in the summer season 
mounted drill for the poorest riders is to be held from three 
to five times a week, but so arranged that no horse is used 
over two or three times a week. The non-commissioned 
officers must be exercised at the gallop twice a month, but 
“caution should be observed not to give this work indiscrimi- 
nately to all horses!” 

Thus Murat’s cavalry, which is pictured by the uninformed 
as a marvel of efficiency, drilled one-third its men—the 
worst —three times a week during the summer, and the non- 
commissioned officers galloped their horses regularly twice a 
month! As a matter of fact, the chief care in peace time 
was to preserve the horses from injury. 

From 1830 to 1870 some practical progress was made, 
especially due to the Algerian wars, but the imperfections in 
‘horsemanship, methods and training were brought out in 
glaring light by the war of 1870. 

To-day the average French cavalry or light artillery officer 
is a good rider, but there exists an élite of French officers 
who are, probably, taken all in all, the best military horse- 
men in the world.* These men represent the product of 
thirty years of patient, intelligent development at Saumur. 
They grow more numerous every year; the circle of their 
influence in and out of the army extends continually; they 
have taught the other officers (whether at Saumur itself or in 
the regiments) not merely by precept and example, but by 
diligent daily drill in and out of doors, until now the results 
are evident to the most careless observer. 

France still is not and may never be a country where 
riding is loved and practiced for itself; the countryman, the 

“* Comparisons are always difficult, but if other European countries have 
any better military horsemen than France, they were not sent to the inter- 
national tournament at Turin last summer, nor to the Brussels-Ostend ride. 


At both events the superiority of the French, the Saumur school, was over- 
whelming against all comers. 
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farm hand, the farmer, never rides, though he may spend his 
life with horses. Last year I made a bicycle trip of six 
weeks through a great horse-raising province of France, and 
I saw not one human being mounted on a horse except 


soldiers. 
Riding among the aristocracy and the fashionable set, 


especially in Paris, is practiced chiefly because it is the thing 
to do. In the season the Bois is filled with these, but when 
there is no crowd there to look on, the bridle paths are 
deserted except by officers and greoms. Many of these 
French fashionables ride well and know the horse, but in 
speaking of the nation this class is wholly negligible. 

But recruits must be taught to ride—each year some 30,000 
who never had a leg over a horse—and the cavalry and light 
artillery officers must be accomplished instructors; Saumur 
furnishes these in two ways; every cavalry officer spends a 
year there just after or just before receiving his commission ; 
he is taught by past masters in all the arts of equitation and 
on all kinds of horses; they set him a standard both of the 
horseman and the instructor. 

Then apart from this, the school sends out each fall a 
class of about forty-five cavalry and twenty-five artillery 
officers, who some six or eight years after their graduation 
from Saumur have returned there for a ten months’ course. 
Saumur perfects them in horsemanship, brings them up to 
the latest ideas in all that relates to their arm, enables them 
to do some theoretical study (though this is secondary ) and 
upon their return to their regiments, they are ready in turn 
to instruct others. From these the colonel selects his “ capi- 
taine instructeur,” whose chief work is supervising the riding 
of the lieutenants and non-commissioned officers united into 
a platoon for this purpose.* He also lectures on target prac- 
tice, topography, hippology, etc. 

Thus a mounted officer while pursuing the regular studies 
of his arm, goes himself through several courses of instruc- 





” 


* The writer has never heard of an American colonel uniting his lieuten- 
ants and non-commissioned officers into a platoon for instruction in horseman- 
ship under a captain. If it were done, it is probable that each lieutenant 
would consider himself insulted in exact proportion to his ignorance of horse- 
manship. 


‘ 
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tion at the hands of officers who have given proofs of superior 
talentas horsemen. This system unifies the methods through- } 

























out the mounted service. 
Let me make a résumé of this work: ‘ 
St. Cyr—First year, one hour a day mounted instruction. | 
Second year, two hours a day mounted instruction. 
Saumur—As second lieutenant, one year, six hours a 
day mounted; riding hall, carriére, cross-country, 
field work, reconnaissance, topography, hippology, 
etc. , 
Regiment—Say seven years doing regimental duty as 
lieutenant. During part of this time his instruction 
in horsemanship is continued by the “capitaine in- 
structeur.” 
Saumur— One year as “officer d’instruction,” receiving 
the finishing touches to his knowledge of horses, 
horsemanship and how to teach it. Instruction, also, : 
in German, field work, kriegspiel, etc. Six hours a } 
ie day mounted. 

Thus Saumur polishes off the young graduate of St. Cyr, 
and sends him to his regiment with a very considerable bag- 
gage of horse knowledge as well as other professional equip- 
ment; the regiments yearly send back their best horsemen 
to draw new inspiration from the school, and incidentally to 
keep it in closer touch with the service, which latter liaison 
is further ensured by the periodical replacing of commandant 
and instructors from the line. 

This school then bears somewhat the same relation to 
horsemanship in the French army that West Point bears to 
discipline in the American army. 


’ 



















WHAT HAVE WE TO LEARN FROM SAUMUR? 





Much. There exists in and out of our army a belief not 
only that West Point is a magnificent school of horsemanship, 
but that the graduate of West Point is a better rider and 
horseman than the graduate of any other institution in the 
world. It makes no difference that the holders of this opinion 
have never been outside of American territory or had a 
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chance to make the comparison, the opinion is prevalent, and 
it is pernicious, since any opinion which causes us to over- 
rate ourselves is a bar to progress. 

Horsemanship may be considered as ability to ride, ability 
to train a horse for riding, and that general knowledge of 
the animal which fits the rider to get the best work out of his 
mount. 

An accomplished officer of cavalry or light artillery should 
be a horseman in all three senses of the word, and an in- 
structor to boot. In our service, he may or he may not be, 
this depending whoily upon the individual, since we have no 
school where all mounted officers must necessarily accomplish 
a complete course in horsemanship. 

West Point is not such a school, and that we have no such 
school outside of West Point, is due to the prevalent belief 
at West Point and in the army at large, that the Military 
Academy sends out its graduates armed with a sufficient 
knowledge of horsemanship. The graduate himself, unfor- 
tunately, believes this more firmly than anybody else, and this 
is bad for him and bad for the service. 

What then is wrong? Our standard both of horses and 
horsemanship. The quality of horsemanship taught at West 
Point is all right, but the extent of the knowledge imparted is 
insufficient ; as far as the training goes it is excellent; itsin- 
sufficiency is entirely due to two causes, lack of time and 
lack of tools. If this insufficiency were known and acknowl- 
edged, there would be no danger for the service. Means 
would be provided to continue and perfect the work well and 
correctly begun; unfortunately the almost universal belief 
that the graduate is fully prepared to exercise the office of 
teacher to the horses and recruits of his regiment, bars the 
way to the rapid and necessary progress he could make from 
being a good rough rider to being a capable horseman. 

This would be but a step were the conditions favorable. 
He is like a young physician who has just taken his degree 
with high honors and immediately begins to treat diseases 
and perform surgical operations; he may develop into a 
splendid doctor in ten years, but think of what is suffered at 
his hands while he is learning! Think how much more 
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rapid and certain would haye been his progress had he stood 
by in a hospital for a year to watch and aid his seniors before 
beginning to practice himself. 

Certainly one-half the members of an average class at 
West Point are not accustomed to riding when they enter, 
and these are the men we must consider, for the cavalry arm 
gets its officers from this half as often as from the other. 
Leaving out the few who are really horsemen from long prac- 
tice on farms at home, what does a cadet know of horseman- 
ship when he graduates? He knows how to stick on, to be 
quite fearless and at his ease in any position on any horse 
which the stables contain; he becomes, in general, a first rate 
rough rider; he can do the things he has been taught, and do 
them so well.as to excite unlimited and dangerous admira- 
tion. What does he know of a horse's mouth? A few things 
that he has been told. But what he has felt of a horse’s 
mouth? -He has felt the callosities or the tender wounds 
miade in that sensitive organ by many unskillful hands. Has 
he ever seen a young horse getting his first exercise, his first 
handling, bitting, mounting? Has he ever seen and tried 
what skill and patience is required with a well bred colt to 
teach him the beautiful art of carrying himself and a rider? 
He has not; the tools are lacking, and West Point is partly 
responsible for that. In these days at least the War Depart- 
ment, sooner or later, procures for the Academy whatever in 
the way of equipments the Academy urgently demands. 

Has a cadet when he graduates ever ridden a perfectly 
trained horse that answers to each movement of hand or leg 
as a musical instrument to its master? Has he ever known 
the joy of riding such a horse or the instruction one gets in 
bringing these results out of a rough colt? Certainly not. 
Then what is the standard in horse flesh and horse knowledge 
of the young lieutenant who joins his regiment? The stand- 
ard created for him by riding for three years, and riding nothing 
else, the horses we.all know so well as constituting the ‘‘de- 
tachment.’ 

What is the result of this upon the mounted service? The 
young officer joins his regiment; he knows how to stick on 
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with consummate ease, saddle orno saddle; hecan guide his 
horse with hand and leg; he can use his weapons fairly well; 
he has jumped the bar in the riding hall if perchance the 
horse he rode was that kind; he has had some troop drill; 
he has splendid pluck and loves to ride. But he does not 
know anything about cross-country riding; he is no judge of 
a horse’s powers of endurance or how to eke them out ina 
pinch; he never took a stiff hedge and ditch; he never was 
on a horse that cou/d take such an obstacle; he believes firmly 
that the McClellan saddle is the only saddle in the world 
(unless Colonel Treat has lately disturbed that idea) because 
he never rode any other; above all, he has never ridden first 
rate horses or different classes of them—the thoroughbred, 
the hunter, the half-bred; no experience has taught him 
what are the qualities of each; he has ridden chiefly or 
wholly what is commonly known as the “plug,” and in spite 
of any hope for the future or envy of better things, that 
“plug” is his standard of horseflesh; it must be; he knows 
by intimate daily contact nothing else. He is undoubtedly a 
first rate trooper, but is he prepared to step at once into the 
office of instructor? Has he those accomplishments which a 
good cavalry officer is expected to have? Certainly not. 
This alone is sufficient to account for the poor class of mount 
which this graduate we are speaking of is generally content 
with for the rest of his life. 

A good horse out of the troop is perfectly satisfactory to 
most officers for they have never had a chance to regularly 
ride or train anything better.* Not one per cent. of the 
officers in our mounted service own what would be called a 
well-bred excellent mount. This is not due to poverty, but 
due to the low standard of excellence in horse flesh prevail- 


* The writer believes it is wholly accurate to say that during eight years of 
his personal experience at West Point only two cavalry officers owned their 
mounts, one of these, a fine young Kentucky horse, was regarded by the cadets 
with the admiration and reverence one might bestow upon a Derby winner. 
The idea of riding such a horse, as a matter of course, never entered their 
heads. This animal was about the grade of a horse regularly used for much 
of the instruction at St. Cyr and Saumur. This was in the ’80’s and ’go’s; 
whether things are now different at West Point, Leavenworth and Riley is not 
known. 
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ing throughout the army. ‘While the horses raised in our 
country excite admiration the world over, our officers know 
little of such except by sight. Poverty is not the cause, but 
indifference to the need of being well mounted. If an officer 
loves dress and has a high standard of its requirements, he 
can gratify his taste; if he loves to gamble or travel or drink, 
he can gratify these passions; if he loves and understands a 
good horse, he can own one; if he felt that to be badly 
mounted was ignominious he would soon find means to turn 
out better, even if he did not take his greatest pleasure in 
riding; but the present standard of taste in horse flesh is 
deplorably low. 

How can it be improved? , First, by having at West Point 
in addition to a sufficient number of the present type of 
horses for cadets to learn on, twenty perfectly trained thor- 
oughbreds for riding hall work and twenty perfectly trained 
hunters for outside work; if this is impossible, ten of each. 
These horses should be ridden only by first classmen, and 
those who have not shown sufficient aptitude should not be 
given these horses till their last six months. 

A cadet who has ridden for one year such horses as these 
would have indelibly fixed for all time his standard of the 
type of horse proper for the service of a mounted officer; he 
would probably never be content until he owned one equally 
good, and to do so is well within his means. 

Riding such horses under the eye of a watchful master 
would exhibit every fault committed by the rider and show 
the latter, as only experience can, the standard he should 
aspire to in his work of training young horses himself. 

In addition to the horses mentioned, ten colts of about 
two and one-half years old, of good type and breeding, should 
be bought each year for West Point. These should be trained 
before, and as much as possible by the first classmen and 
under competent instructors, that a clear understanding and 
some little practice may be had of what training a good horse 
means. So, when the time comes to leave the Academy the 
young graduate has a fairly good estimate of what he knows 
well (viz: riding —sticking on), what he knows slightly and 
what he has yet to teach himself or be taught. If he deserves 
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half the name of cavalryman, the rest of his instruction will 
be an enthusiastic pleasure. 

But his standards must be high, and only experience with 
good horses can establish them; he must understand the in- 
completeness of his education at this point, that he may go 
forward willingly toward perfecting it. With such founda- 
tions to build upon, the cavalry graduate should go at once 
to Fort Riley for a year’s course in equitation and the duties 
of the troop officer in garrison and in field topography, re- 
connaissance, reports and the like ; from four to six hours a 
day in the saddle, one to two hours a day of indoor study 
(map reading, lectures, hippology, Spanish). 

This school should be equipped with a full complement 
of excellent horses of two types—thoroughbred and half 
bred; the instructors should be the picked horsemen of the 
army. The work should include riding hall work, regulation 
saddle, bareback and English saddle; the outdoor work, in 
addition to service in campaign, a careful program leading up 
to the stiffest jumping as well as long distance rides. 

A number of unbroken colts, of good type, should be 
bought for the school, and one given to each lieutenant to 
train under the eye of an instructor. On leaving the school 
the officer should be allowed to buy the horse he had trained 
for what it cost the government asacolt; while at the school 
he should not be required to own a private horse. 

Can any one doubt that such a method would quickly raise 
the standard of horseflesh and horsemanship in our mounted 
service? And would not the graduate entering the cavalry 
arm, hail the opportunity of spending a year in the daily 
practice of riding and training good horses, the most delight- 
ful pastime that the soldier in peace has ever yet found in all 
the ages since Alexander? And would he ever be satisfied 
with the indifferent class of mount he now rides? 

The good of our mounted service demands some such 
leavening, especially for the future, and Fort Riley could 
easily be made to our cavalry a fountain of inspiration and a 
standard of excellence in all that concerns the horse and his 
uses in war. To have graduated from the cavalry school 
under such a system, would carry with it not merely the 
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stamp of good rider, but of all round capable horseman, 
and the prestige of our cavalry, already so high, would be 
still further increased. No distinction is too proud for that 
arm in the American service to grasp it; its traditions are 
splendid, but is not improvement always desirable? 

After careful examination of the subject it cannot be ad- 
vanced that, considering the four years spent at West Point 
and the time given there to riding, such a post-graduate 
course is unnecessary. In the third class year at West Point 
about forty hours are devoted to riding, in the second class 
year about sixty, in the first class year about 115, total in 
three years, about 215 hours. 

At St. Cyr, in the first year about 240 hours are devoted 
to riding (both cavalry and infantry cadets); in the second 
year the infantry cadet has about 120 hours, the cavalry cadet 
480 hours. Total at St. Cyr in the two years— infantry cadet, 
360 hours; cavalry cadet, 720 hours. The cavalry graduate 
then goes, after two months’ leave, to Saumur for a ten 
months’ course. For six days in the week he puts in never 
less than six hours a day mounted; once or twice a fortnight, 
eight hours a day mounted field work. In the year this 
means, counting six hours a day, 1500 hours of actual work 
with horses. 


Thus the French second lieutenant joins his regiment’ 


three years after entering St. Cyr, having devoted (1500+ 720) 
2220 hours to learning riding, training and horsemanship; 
this on the very best horses of every class, with every acces- 
sory that money can buy, on all sorts of ground, over all 
kinds of obstacles, and directed by the most accomplished 
horsemen on the continent. 

The difference between 215 hours, devoted in three years 
to the American’s instruction, and 2220 hours, devoted during 
an equal period to the Frenchman’s instruction, is rather 
glaring, and one must be inspired by an overwhelming con- 
tempt for the French race, and a prodigious ignorance of the 
French cavalry officer, if these figures and facts related above 
leave him convinced that the American cavalry officer has 


nothing to learn in France. 
“Si, dans notre arme, le cheval n’est pas tout, 
Tout n’est rien sans le cheval.” 
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THE AUTOMATIC COLT PISTOL. 


HE action of this pistol is automatic, except that the 

trigger must be pulled to fire each shot. The arm can 
be discharged at the rate of five shots per second, the car- 
tridges being automatically supplied from a detachable maga- 
zine inserted in the handle of the pistol, with a capacity of 
seven shots. 

After the pistol is charged with a filled magazine, one 
opening movement is made by hand, bringing the first car- 
tridge into the chamber. On pulling the trigger the car- 
tridge is fired, the empty shell is extracted, and a new car- 
tridge loaded into the chamber, all these operations taking 
place automatically without any manipulation of the arm. 
This automatic operation of the pistol is effected by the recoil 
of the moving parts, and as a consequence the recoil is so 
absorbed in being utilized that it has not the usual disturbing 
effect. 


IBENSEMP OR DALLOU ni libit:s cars cao bare eaunarend wate 6 inches. 
Wensth-of “pistol over alll i065: c5 cc cee asis ss sass g inches. 
WEIBHE OF DIStOl’:, 6502.55.05. 00isda Sse acted ands donna 35 ounces. 


COMPONENT PARTS OF THE AUTOMATIC COLT PISTOL. 


Caliber .38 rimless smokeless. 


1. Receiver. 13. Hammer screw. 
2. Barrel. 14. Hammer roll. 
3. Slide. 15. Hammer roll pin. 
4. Firing-pin. 16. Trigger. 
5. Firing-pin spring. 17. Sear. 
6. Rear sight. 18. Safety. 
7. Firing-pin Lock-pin. Ig. Sear and safety pin. 
8. Shell extractor. 20. Sear, safety and trigger spring. 
g. Shell extractor spring. 21. Mainspring. 
10. Shell extractor pin. , 22. Mainspring screw. 
11. Slide lock, 23. Ejector. 
12, Hammer. 24. Ejector pin. 
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25. Recoil spring. : 33. Magazine catch pin. 

26. Detractor spring. 34. Magazine. 

27. Follower. 35. Magazine follower. 

28. Plug. 36. Magazine spring. 

29. Plug and link-pin, long. 37. Scales (2), right and left hand, 
30. Links (2). and escutcheons. 


31. Link-pin, short. 38. Scale screws (4). 


32. Magazine catch. 


The three main parts of the pistol are the receiver, the 
barrel and the slide. 

The receiver has suitable guides for the reciprocating 
slide, and: below is the handle, which is hollow, and encloses 
the cartridge magazine. This is inserted in the handle from 
below and is there held by the magazine catch, which slightly 
projects from the bottom of the handle; this projection serves 
to release at will the magazine from the catch, when it may 
be readily drawn from the handle for recharging. 

In front of the handle is the trigger guard, in which the 
trigger is located; in the rear and above the handle is ar- 
ranged in the receiver the firing mechanism, consisting of 
the hammer, the sear, a safety device and the mainspring ; 
also the sear, safety and trigger spring. The lower part of 
the latter serves to actuate the magazine catch. 

The top of the receiver extends forward from the handle 
and to it the barrel is attached by two short links, one near 
the front end of the barrel and one at its rear end; these 
links are attached to the receiver by a link-pin and also to 
the barrel by a similar link-pin, and allow the barrel to swing 
rearward thereon. As both links are of the same length, the 
rearward movement of the barrel in swinging thereon carries 
the barrel slightly downward, but the longitudinal axis, dur- 
ing all the movements, remains parallel. 

Below the barrel the receiver has a tubular seat for the 
retractor spring, which in front is closed by a plug fastened 
in the receiver by the lower link-pin. The top surface of the 
receiver and two longitudinal grooves on its sides form the 
seat for the slide, which is guided thereon in rearward and 
forward movements. The rear part of the slide forms a bolt, 
the forward extension of which is a partially tubular cover 
enclosing the barrel. 
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In the forward part of the receiver is a transverse mortise 
extending through the retractor spring seat, and transverse 
recesses in the forward part of the slide serve to admit the 
slide lock, which, passing through the sides of the slide and 
through the mortise, serves to lock the slide to the receiver. 
The retractor spring in its seat in the receiver consists of a 
spiral spring, the rear end of which rests against a short stiff 
recoil spring located between the retractor spring and the 
receiver, and the front end of the retractor spring carries a 
follower. 

The rear face of the slide lock has a slight recess, and 
when this lock is in its place, the front end of the follower 
rests in this recess, thereby confining the slide lock laterally; 
thus the tension of the retractor spring is exerted to force 
the slide to its forward position, while the recoil spring serves 
to receive any excess of recoil of the slide. 

Upon the barrel are three transverse ribs, and in the inte- 
rior of the slide are three corresponding recesses. These 
serve to lock the barrel and the slide firmly together when in 
their forward or closed position. 

Between the locking recesses and front of the bolt the 
slide has an opening on the right side for the ejection of the 
empty shells. The bolt is provided with an extractor, a firing- 
pin and a firing-pin spring. 

The magazine is a tubular holder, in which the cartridges 
are placed one above the other, resting upon a follower acted 
on by a spring which presses upward. The upper end of the 
magazine is open to permit the escape of the cartridges; the 
side walls at the rear of the opening are turned inward and 
engage the rim of the topmost cartridge to prevent its escape 
from the magazine when it is pushed forward. 


OPERATION. 


The magazine can be loaded with any number of car- 
tridges from one to seven, its capacity being seven. The 
charged magazine is inserted in the handle; the slide is 
drawn once to the rear by hand. 

This movement cocks the hammer, and when the slide is 
in this position the magazine follower and follower spring 
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raise the topmost cartridge so as to bring it into the path of 

4 | the bolt; the slide on being ‘released is carried forward by 
i the retractor spring, and during this movement the bolt places 

| the cartridge in the chamber. As the slide approaches its 
forward position the front of the bolt encounters the rear end 
of the barrel and forces the barrel forward. During this 
A forward movement the barrel also swings upward on the 
; links, and thus the locking-ribs on the barrel are carried into 
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the locking recesses in the slide; the barrel and slide are 
thereby positively interlocked and the pistol is ready for 
firing. 

A pull on the trigger now serves to move the sear so as 
to release the hammer and fire a shot. The force of the 
yi ay powder gases driving the bullet from the barrel is rearwardly 

ia exerted against the bolt, overcoming the inertia of the slide 
. and the tension of the retractor spring, and as a result the 
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slide and the barrel recoil together. After moving rearward 
together for a distance, enough to insure the bullet having 
passed from the barrel, the downward swinging movement 
of the barrel releases the latter from the slide, leaving the 
barrel in its rearmost position. The momentum of the slide 
causes the latter to continue its rearward movement, thereby 
cocking the hammer and compressing the retractor spring 
until, as the slide arrives at its rearmost position, the empty 
shell is ejected from the side of the pistol and another car- 
tridge is raised in front of the bolt. During the return or 
forward movement of the slide, caused by the retractor 
spring, the cartridge is placed in the chamber, the slide and 
barrel are interlocked, thus making the pistol ready for an- 
other shot. These operations may be continued as long as 
there are cartridges in the magazine, each discharge requir- 
ing only the slight pull on the trigger. 

It will thus be observed that the method of operation is, 
briefly speaking, as follows: Load the magazine, place it in 
the handle, draw back slide and let it return forward; pull 
the trigger. If you wish to continue firing, all you have to 
do is to continue pulling the trigger. 


SAFETIES. 

It is impossible for the firing-pin to discharge or even 
touch the primer except under the full blow of the hammer. 

The pistol is also provided with a safety device which 
makes it impossible to release the hammer unless the slide 
and barrel are in their forward position and safely inter- 
locked; this safety device also serves to control the firing 
and to prevent more than one shot from being fired for each 
pull of the trigger. It consists of a small vertical piece 
mounted in front of the sear in the receiver, the end of which 
slightly projects from the top of the receiver; in its raised 
position, when the bolt and slide are in the forward position, 
interlocked with the barrel, it finds a corresponding recess in 
the bottom of the bolt. In this raised position, the safety- 
piece does not interfere with the operation of the trigger, but 
when the slide is moved rearward the bottom of the bolt de- 
presses the safety-piece which, in that position, prevents the 
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movements of the trigger from operating the sear, and thus 
the hammer cannot be released until the slide is again in its 
forward position, locked to the barrel. 


TO TAKE THE PISTOL APART. 


In order to take the pistol apart, the hammer is cocked 
and the side is drawn to the rear until the slide lock has 
passed above a small hole in the bottom of the receiver lead- 
ing into the retractor spring seat. By inserting a pin into 
this hole the retractor spring and follower are prevented from 
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moving forward the lock, and the lock (13) thus freed from the 
pressure of follower will readily pass from the left side of its 
seat in the receiver and slide. The lock thus removed, the 
slide may be drawn rearward entirely from the receiver. 

To remove the barrel from the frame it is only necessary 
to drive out the link-pins which hold the barrel links to the 
frame. This also releases the plug, which may then be re- 
moved from its seat; then the retractor spring, the follower 
and the recoil spring may be readily removed from their seat 
in the receiver. 

After removing the scales from the handle, by turning 
out the screws, all the parts of the firing mechanism may be 
readily removed on taking out the screws and pins holding 
them in the receiver. 

To assemble the pistol, proceed in the reverse order. 
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AUTOMATIC PISTOL—BORCHARDT-LUGER 
SYSTEM. 


PARTS. 


Barrel with front sight (11) and bifurcated receiver (1"). 
Breech-block, in connection with 


(3). Forward and 


19. 
20. 
21. 


Rear link of toggle-joint, with coupling link for recoil 
spring (41) and pin (4"), 


) Connecting-pin between the breech-block and forward 


link. 


) Connecting-pin between forward and rear link. 


Hinge-pin between rear link and bifurcated receiver. 


) Retaining catch on rear link, with 


) Connecting-pin and 


) Spring. 


Recoil spring (double) with rivet (117). 

Firing-pin. 

Firing-pin spring. 

Breech-block end-piece. 

Cartridge-extractor. 

Cartridge-ejector. 

Stock with catch (171), sling swivel (17™) and breech- 
block catch-link rivet (17™). 

Trigger-bar with spring-stud (181), spring (18"), and 
rivet (181). 

Trigger-bar spring. 

Trigger with spring (20°). 

Trigger plate. 


(22.) Trigger lever. 
(23.) Trigger lever pin. 


24. 


Locking-bolt. 


(25.) Locking-bolt spring. 
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26. 
29. 
) 28. 
; 29. 
30. 
31. 
$2. 


34. 





35. 





BORCHARDT-LUGER PISTOL. 


Breech-block catch-link with spring (26°). 
Magazine catch. 
Magazine catch spring. 
Automatic safety sear. 
Automatic safety sear spring. 
Safety catch. 
Pin for same. 
Butt side-pieces of wood. 
Screws for same. 
The loose magazine (or cartridge-holder), consisting of 
the following parts (which may be taken to pieces): 
( (a) Metal-plate frame. 
(6) Cartridge-feeder spring. 
(c) Cartridge-fecder or carrier (or magazine platform.) 
4 (d) Cartridge-feeder pressure-knob. 
(e) Cartridge-feeder guide-knob. 
(/) Bottom-piece. 
L(g) Connecting-pin. 





Accessories. 
I. Screw-driver. 
II. Cleaning-rod. 
III. Gun-pick. 


N. B.— Among the above parts, those with their consecu- 
tive numbers in parenthesis, as well as the parts joined by 
riveting, etc ,and which are designated witn references (e. ¢., 
17, 1, 47, 44, etc.), should never be detached unless abso- 


\ 7 lutely necessary. 
q DIMENSIONS. 
CE TOES ren ng ae 7.65 mm. 0.301 inch 
Depth of the four concentric rifling grooves....... 0.125 mm. 0.004 inch 
WVAGUDS OF BANC, 65.0 fa) feud Seed cee sina sranergas 3.0 mm. 0.117 inch 
Length of rifling (right-hand twist)............... 250.0 mm. g.84 inches 
Safad Co) 210: ..... 122.0 mm. 4.80 inches 
Distance between sights................00 cscs 215.3 mm. 8.46 inches 
Length of pistol (in center line).................. 237-0 mm. g.31 inches 








PICIOTE GE SATIS 6 sie i bios 6 obec es en aeeu eee os 135.0 mm. 5.30 inches 
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Pounds. Ounces. 
WEIGH OSAME «0.2 oi. cc cee ees Rr pt ose ete 835 grains. 1.0 13.4 
eS age Sorc 2 a 56 _—s grins, 1.96 
Weight of cartridges complete................... 10.5 grains. 0.36 
Weight of smokeless powder charges............ 0.33 grains. 0.012 
Weight of projectile (hard lead core with full or 
half envelope of steel plate coppered and 
BUMORSSEAONIRRED 5G eis inia is in reo cig oS aw ewieier sae 6.0 grains. 0.21 
Length of cartridge, complete................... 29.8 mm. 1.18 
Muzzle velocity of projectile..................... 350.0 m, 382.8 yds, 
: (say 1150 ft.) 
Maximum range with an angle of elevation equal 
Epp gre CN acai acme d 1058 une 1800 m. 1967 yds. 


MANIPULATION AND ACTION. 


1. Charging the loose magazine. 

Grasp the loose magazine (or cartridge-holder) with the 
left hand, the aperture turned upwards and its point to the 
right, place the thumb on the chequered guide-knob (35°) 
and pull it down to an extent equal to the thickness of one 
cartridge; at the same time push with the right hand a car- 
tridge under the overlapping lips of the magazine, in the 
direction from the front towards the back, and repeat this 
operation until the magazine is filled, but in doing so the 
guide-knob must always be pulled down, step by step, so as to 
afford space, each time, for one additional cartridge only, in order 
to avoid needless jerking caused by the recoil of the strong 
spring (if pulled down too far), and to ensure that each car- 
tridge is properly lodged. 

(Emptying the magazine is effected by removing the 
cartridges, one by one, each time drawing back the guide- 
knob a little. The cartridge-feeder, or magazine platform, 
with the guide-knob, must never be allowed to spring up 
freely, as this would cause the lips of the magazine to be 
widened out and the cartridges to be ejected from the maga- 
zine.) 


2. The introduction of the loose magazine into the pistol 


is always effected with the left hand, while holding the pistol 
firmly with the right hand, as in firing. The magazine is 
then inserted in the butt of the pistol, with the points of the 
cartridges turned towards the muzzle, and pushed upward 
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until the catch (27) snaps into its seat; this is ensured by a 
light tap with the left hand upon the bottom of the maga- 
zine. 


3. Loading the barrel. 


Hold the pistol by firmly grasping the butt (17) with the 
right hand (in doing so, as in firing, the automatic safety sear 
(29) must be pressed inward), the barrel horizontal, turn the 
breech-block to the left, firmly grasp with the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand the two cheeks of the toggle-joint 
and pull dackward in a straight line, until the head of the 
breech-block is placed behind the uppermost cartridge in the 
magazine; then let it spring forward abruptly. 


4. Firing. 


Hold the pistol firmly in the right hand, so that the 
automatic safety sear (29) projecting from the stock is pressed 
inward firmly. To fire the pistol, pull the trigger (20) and 
release the pressure after cach shot until the magazine is empty. 


5. Action at the moment of firing. 


(To be demonstrated with dummy cartridges in accordance 
with the sentences placed in parentheses.) 

(a) The powder gases acting upon the base of the car- 
tridge propel the barrel and breech system backward, caus- 
ing them to slide along the guide until the toggle-joint cheeks 
strike against the curved surfaces of the sides of the stock. 

(Illustrate this by pressure exerted with the palm of the 
left hand, placed flat against the muzzle, while the right 
hand grasps the butt as stated under 4.) 

The retaining catch (8) in the right-hand link cheek of 
the toggle lever has receded behind the catch (171); the 
toggle-joint links are free to spring up. 

(4) The barrel with the breech system continues its 
motion. 

(As previously described under 3, grasp the butt of the 
pistol firmly with the right hand, whilst the left hand seizes, 
with the thumb to the right and the forefinger to the left, 
the link cheeks, pulling them down quickly backward, in a 
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straight line, whereupon their ejection will ensue automati- 
cally.) 

The toggle-joint will rise until the recoil spring and the 
firing-pin spring are fully cocked. 

(c) The spent cartridge strikes against the ejector (16), 
which intercepts and ejects it. 

(d@) The magazine spring raises a new cartridge into posi- 
tion in front of the breech-block. 

(e) The recoil spring (11), which is cocked but not re- 
tained in this position, propels the breech-block forward by 
means of the coupling link (47), which oscillates on the rear 
link, thus extending the links of the toggle-joint system, at 
the same time catching the firing-pin spring (12), which is 
cocked against the trigger-bar (18). 

(f) The forward motion is communicated to the barrel 
and the bifurcated receiver (1), the barrel, with its shoulder 
(see below in the sketch of the bifurcated receiver), advances 
up to the locking-bolt (24). 

(g) The toggle-joint links are now fully extended; the 
firing-pin spring, being held back by the firing-pin, is kept 
cocked. 

(4) The retaining catch (on the right-hand cheeks of the 
links ) springs down over the center catch on the stock-casing, 
so as to catch into it, and the breech mechanism is now fixed 
in position. 

(7) The trigger is released (as otherwise the trigger-bar 
spring-stud cannot move forward, and it would be impossible 
to act on the trigger-bar ); the spiral spring presses the trigger- 
bar spring-stud forward, underneath the lever (22) which 
effects the transmission of the trigger motion, with a “ pres- 
sure (pull off) point.” 

(7) The pistol has thereby been again loaded, locked and cocked, 
and is ready for firing again. 

(k) After the last shot (1. e., when the magazine is empty) 
the guide-knob (35¢) acts on the breech-block catch-link (26), 
causing the breech to remain open and the toggle-joint to 
remain erect, so as to obstruct the line of sight. 

(7) After removing the empty and inserting a full maga- 
zine, draw back the toggle-joint cheek slightly, with the left 
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hand, and let it spring forward; this prepares the pistol for 
















firing. 
| To close the breech, when it remains open, after the 
magazine has been emptied (or when an empty magazine 


has been inserted), partly or entirely remove the magazine 
and proceed as for loaded magazine. 








6. To remove the magazine. 


Hold the pistol in the right hand and turn slightly to the 
left, and press, with the thumb of ¢/zs hand on the magazine 
catch (27); at the same time seize the magazine with the 
left hand, by the projecting knobs, and draw it out. In case 
of great urgency, let the magazine drop out, so as to be able i 
to introduce a full one immediately with the left hand. Yl 





\ 7. Lo remove the cartridge from the chamber. i 


After removing the magazine, carefully open the breech, 
whereupon the cartridge will drop through the butt into the 
hand held underneath to receive it. 


8. Dismounting and assembling. 


oS Te RIES, BA iat CTE oye 


(Ordinarily the only parts necessary to be removed for 
\ , cleaning purposes are the recoiling portion from the stock, 
/ and the hinge-pin and toggle-joint and breech-block from 
the bifurcated receiver.) 
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EFFECT OF SHOTS IN BLOCKS OF PLASTIC CLAY. 






Fig. 2. 









Smith & Wesson, Cal. .44. Luger Automatic, Cal. 30. 
Usual cartridge, 1l yards. Usual cartridge, 11 yards. 
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Luger Automatic, Cal. 30. i 
Reduced charge, 11 yards. i 
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Smith & Wesson, Cal. 30. Luger Automatic, Cal. 30. \ ’ 





Expansion bullet. 


Expansion bullet. 
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(a) Dismounting (for cleaning). 


} 1. Take out the magazine. 
4 2. Take off the trigger-plate (21). 
For this purpose, place the thumb of the right hand on 
the automatic safety sear, pressing it inwards. Grasp the 
left cheek of the toggle-joint with the forefinger and the 
right cheek with the middle finger; draw back the recoiling 
portion in a straight line, up to the curved surfaces, and hold 
in this position (as shown above). Turn the locking-bolt 


ig. 7 








77 





\ i lever (24) outwards with the thumb of the left hand; lift off 
the trigger-plate and let the recoiling portion slide forward. 
3. Slide the barrel with breech mechanism forward and 
remove the same. 
4. Withdraw the hinge-pin (7) from right to left, previ- 
ously releasing the firing-pin spring, if compressed, by press- i! 
ing on the forward end of the trigger-bar (187). 





\ 4 5. Withdraw the dreech-block, slightly raising the toggle- 
\ J joint cheeks. 
i 6. Take out the firing pin (12) with the forefinger of 





the right hand (or with a suitable screw-driver); first press 
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the breech-block end-piece (14) firmly inwards, so as to com- 
press the firing-pin spring, then, by quickly turning it to the 
left, release its shoulder out of the groove, and let the bottom 
pin, yielding to the pressure of the spring, slowly glide out. 
Then remove the firing-pin and spring. 

7. Remove the cartridge-ejector (16); at first, only lift the 
rear end with the thumb-nail just sufficiently to cause its round 
shoulder to issue from its socket and lodge against the edge, 









































then press with the forefinger, from inside toward the out- 
side, against the nose which projects through the bifurcated 
receiver (1%). The ejector will then jump out; the operator 
should therefore place the thumb over it, so as to intercept it. 


(6) Assembling 


is effected in the reverse order of dismounting, namely: 
1. Insert the injector by placing it over the slots in the 
receiver ; first enter it in the central slot, then press it gently 
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home. (This operation, like that of taking out, should always 
be performed without using any /orce.) 

2. Insert the firing-pin. Put the firing-pin and spring into 
the breech-block, then insert the end-piece with its shoulder 
in the slot in the breech-block. Compress the spring, and 
rapidly turn to the right, so that the shoulder or catch will 
recede through the transverse groove into the axial notch 
and the nick stand vertically. 
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3. Insert the breech-block into the bifurcated recetver. De- 
press the trigger-bar (18) from the front (in order that the 
breech-block, with the firing-pin, may be freely pushed for- 
ward). 


4. Connect the breech-block with the barrel by means of the. 
hinge-pin (7). (The pin should be inserted from left to 
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right; the pin fits nicely if the shoulders on the rear link 
are made to bear against the shoulders on the bifurcated 
receiver.) 

5. Insert the barrel with the breech mechanism in the stock. 
This is done with the left hand, the barrel with the fore- 
sight downward. Hold the parts horizontally, the coupling- 
link to the rear, the firing-pin forward; slide the pistol 
stock with the right hand over the breech mechanism and 
push it forward, sliding along the guide grooves. Then 
turn the whole, bringing the barrel with the breech mechan- 
ism a little forward and then back again, at the same time 
engaging the coupling-link in the recoil spring; particular 
care should be taken to see that the coupling-link (47) is cor- 
rectly caught in the hooks or clutches of the recoil spring 
(11). 

6. Put on the trigger-plate, when the recoil spring is 
properly caught. Draw back the recoiling portion to the 
curved surfaces with the right hand (as when taking to 
pieces, by pressing the automatic safety sear and holding the 
joint cheeks). Hold it fast in this position, insert the trigger- 
plate (with the backward projecting narrow fillet under the 
slot in the casing), turn the locking-bolt lever (24) upward. 
By repeatedly drawing back and releasing the toggle-joint 
(2. e., opening and closing the breech), satisfy yourself that 
the recoil spring is securely caught and is acting properly. 


(c) Further dismounting and assembling. 


1. Take out the trigger-bar (18). Slightly lift the trigger- 
bar spring (19) by catching with the thumb-nail} under the 
upward-bent part, and slide it forward in a straight line (pre- 
viously depress the trigger-bar in front so as to lift the 
spring, and thus facilitate catching underneath it). Turn 
the barrel to the left, whereupon the bar will drop out (if 
necessary strike with the pistol upon the palm of the hand). 

To assemble: Introduce the trigger-bar, with the pin 
turned forward. Insert the spring in its groove and push 
inward, at the same time pressing it a little in the center. 

2. Remove the extractor (15) from the breech-block. Holding 
the breech-block in the left hand, with the forefinger over 
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the spring part, catch with the screw driver, held in the right 
hand, under the claw of the extractor and on/y just lift it suf- 
ficiently far to make the supporting nipple issue from the 
breech-block, then pull the extractor out in a forward 
direction. 

To reinsert it, place it in position, and push backward in 
a straight line until the supporting nipple snaps into its 
seat. 























3. To take out the breech-bolt catch-link (26). Press with 
the forefinger of the right or thumb of the left hand against P 
the adjacent side of the casing, lift only a little (o#/y in propor- 
tion to the extent to which it is “let in’’), and pull backward 
in a straight line. 


Reinserting; Hold the adjusting piece with the thumb 
ie and forefinger of the right hand, depress the point of the 
i a/ spring into the slanting slot or notch in the casing, push the 
| 1 link in, in a forward direction, so as to bring the hook under 
the pin. 
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4. Take out the trigger (20). Compress the spiral spring 
by a slight counter-pressure, and remove the trigger hori- 
zontally. 

Reinsert it, in a horizontal position, push in the spiral 
spring (with the wire to the rear). Compress it against the 
slant in the casing. 

5. Take out the locking-bolt (24). Seize it by the lever, 
moving it a little to and fro with a simultaneous upward 
pressure, and pull it out in a straight line. 

Reinsert it by simultaneously lifting the lever and pressing 
- it in. 

6. Take out the automatic safety sear. Unscrew and re- 
move the left-hand side-piece of the butt. Press the auto- 
matic safety sear (29) inward against the spring, hold it in 
this position, remove the lower end with the stud or catch, 
and pull out the piece in a downward direction. 

To reinsert it, push it under the safety catch (31) from the 
left to the right, then lifting it, below at the stud or catch, 
let the latter drop into its seat; in doing so take care to see 
that the shoulder or projection acting upon the spring does 
not lodge between the spring and the partition in the stock 
or butt, but behind the spring. 

N. B.—If the automatic action of the safety sear is not 
required, remove the spring (30) which bears against it; 
then the pistol can be “made safe” by means of the safety 
catch (31). 

7. Removing the safety catch is effected by pushing out the 
pin (32), holding it from the interior of the stock, in doing 
which the lower arm should be turned downward. 





COMMENTS ON THE LUGER AUTOMATIC PISTOL. 


Captain T. R. RIVERS, Fourtu U. S. Cavatry. 


1. The method of loading the barrel and of throwing 
the pistol into action (see pages 8 and g of descriptive pam- 
phlet sent with pistol) is awkward and rather hard to perform 
on horseback. It is difficult to tell when the toggle-joint is 
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pulled back sufficiently to throw a cartridge into the barrel. 
If it is not pulled back far enough, no cartridge is thrown 
up, and then the pistol works on an empty chamber. This 
occurred to me numerous times at pistol practice when I 
thought I certainly had exercised enough force. Of course, 
in the hurry and heat of action, this would be much more 
likely to occur, and at a critical time one would find himself 
at quite a disadvantage until the operation of pulling back 
this toggle-joint could again be performed. Of course, the 
argument can be advanced that all this should be done be- 
forehand, and the safety catch turned on. The carrying of 
a cartridge in the chamber of any piece, though, is dangerous 
in a body of men. When the toggle-joint has been properly 
pulled back through and a cartridge pushed into the chamber, 
and the pistol thus all ready for action, there is no outward 
and visible sign to show that this condition exists. Really 
the only way of finding out if you have a cartridge in the 
barrel is to pull back the toggle-joint slightly and look, or to 
take a trial shot. This objection seems to me very serious, 
for there should be some outward indication by which one 
could tell at a glance whether or not the pistol is ready for 
action. 

2. In quite a number of cases I found that during the 
process of firing the links of the toggle-joint would not always 
return to a flat position after the ejection of a cartridge, but 
would remain “humped up” to a certain degree, and had to 
be forced down by the hands. 

3. On three occasions, after firing one or two shots, the 
pistol absolutely refused to fire any more until the toggle- 
joint was again pulled back by hand and another cartridge 
thus pushed into the barrel. At first I could not account for 
this, but afterwards concluded that it was due to the fact that 
the bullet had become loose in the cartridge-case and had 
fallen back into it slightly, thus shortening slightly the whole 
length of the cartridge, and preventing the mechanism from 
working correctly. This would seem to be rather a defect of 
the ammunition, and raises the question, Can it be corrected ? 
The magazines do not seem capable of carrying a crimped 
cartridge, which, I suppose, would remedy this trouble. 

4. The magazines of this pistol cannot be recharged on 
horseback, and seems too expensive to throw away. Ifa 
sufficiently cheap magazine could be made, then several could 
be carried and the empty ones dropped. This would tend 
to remedy this trouble, but then would come the question of 
the working of a magazine that had been carried in the belt 
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for some time and had probably gotten bent and distorted in 
some way, so that it would not fit. 

5. While this pistol has great force, long range and a 
very flat trajectory, it seems to me that a larger caliber, with 
greater shock and consequent greater stopping power, is de- 
sirable. This does not affect the principle of the weapon, 
though. While great range is no objection to a pistol, yet 
there is little need for it, as the pistol is more a weapon for 
personal defense and for use in a melee and at close range, 
but is inaccurate at any range over fifty or sixty yards. 

I think the following may be given as some of the prin- 
cipal requisites of the desirable pistol for cavalry : 

Absolute certainty to fire when the trigger is pulled. 
Ample stopping power. 

Accuracy and rapidity of fire. 

It should be easily and quickly reloaded on horseback. 
It should balance well in the hand, have a good trig- 
ger pull and a mechanism serviceable under all conditions. 

The Luger pistol seems to fill the first condition well 
with the exceptions noted above, which can probably be 
remedied ; increased caliber would give it stopping power ; 
and it certainly possesses accuracy and rapidity of fire far 
above the revolver. The fourth of these conditions it does 
not fulfill. As to the fifth condition, it is finely balanced in 
the hand, has a fine trigger pull, and the mechanism seems 
to be serviceable except as noted in my criticisms. 


wi & Ww N= 


OTHER POINTS COMMENTED ON. 

1. The advantages and disadvantages of automatic pistols 
as compared with revolvers. 

2. The advantages and disadvantages of this particular 
arm as compared with the revolver. 

3. .The advantages and disadvantages of this pistol as 
compared with other automatic pistols. 

4. Suitability of automatic pistols for use of enlisted 
men. 

5. If not deemed suitable for enlisted men, would it be 
advisable to issue them for use of officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers? 

1. Advantages: Utilization of all the gas, giving more 
power; greater rapidity and accuracy of fire; greater cer- 
tainty of fire, for I believe the revolver will fail to fire oftener 
than a good automatic pistoi. About the only advantage the 
revolver has is in its ease of manipulation. 
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2. Same as under No. 1, and in addition it is a much 
better balanced weapon, and has a much better trigger pull 
than the revolver. 

3. Iam not sufficiently well posted in automatic pistols 
in general to intelligently discuss this. 

4. An automatic pistol is desirable for the enlisted man, 
provided it fills all proper conditions, is easy of manipula- 
tion, and not so complicated as to be beyond his intelligence, 
thus becoming dangerous to himself and others around him. 

5. I rather believe that pistols for officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and enlisted men should be of uniform pattern, 
and that none should have automatic pistols till one suitable 
for all is obtained. Different types of arms in one organiza- 
tion are not desirable. 

While I have criticised the Luger automatic pistol, I do 
not want to be understood as wholly condemning it, for it is 
certainly a beautifully built weapon, very accurate and very 
rapid in its fire. It is also extremely well balanced in the 
hand and has a good trigger pull. I do think, though, that 
full consideration should be given to the points I have men- 
tioned. 


Captain M. C. BUTLER, SEVENTH CAVALRY. 

The Luger pistol is not suited to the cavalry service nor 
any other service as it is at present constructed. At pistol 
practice recently I discovered a fatal defect in the cartridge 
extractor— Part No. 15. 

The nipple of the extractor is too short; it should be 
twice the length of the claw of the extractor, so that when 
the latter slips over the rim of a cartridge, the nipple will 
not be lifted out of its seat. The end of the extractor that 
enters the breech-block should be made square, to keep the 
extractor from turning and failing to extract the empty shell. 
The spring of the extractor is weak. On several occasions 
during pistol practice the extractor failed to extract the 
empty shell, thus causing the next cartridge to jam in the 
receiver, and on two of the pistols the extractors pulled out 
and were lost. 

For mounted troops the pistol ought to be constructed 
so that the breech-block will close as soon as a new magazine 
is inserted, thus avoiding the necessity of pulling the breech- 
block back to release it from the catch (No. 26). As it is, 
both hands are necessary to accomplish this, endangering 
the horse, rider, and those near by. 
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The pistol seems to shoot quite accurately, and the 
trigger pull is right. 


I can’t say I am an advocate of so small a caliber. 


Captain T. Q. DONALDSON, Eicuru U.S. Cavatry. 


1. Advantages and Disadvantages of Automatic Pistols as 
Compared with the Revolver — Assuming that the calibers are 
the same, the advantages of the automatic system are as 
follows: 

(a) For the same charge of powder, the velocity of the 
bullet is greater, as there is no loss of gas until the bullet 
leaves the muzzle. 

(6) The rapidity of fire is much greater after the first 
shot. 

(c) It can be more rapidly loaded. 

(2) The recoil is less. 

(e) It is more accurate. 

Disadvantages: 

(a) The first shot can not be fired as quickly as with the 
revolver. 


(5) It requires the use of both hands to insert the first 


cartridge. 

(c) Wherea misfire occurs, the weapon is put out of action 
until doth hands are used to insert a fresh cartridge. 

(@) The mechanism is generally complicated, and some 
parts of it are liable to be weak. 

2. Advantages and Disadvantages of the Luger Automatic 
as Compared with the Revolver — The ene are the same 
as stated under heading one. 

Disadvantages: 

(a) The extractor is too fragile, being easily broken. 

(6) The mechanism in general is liable to get out of 
order. 

(c) The breech block does not always close tightly after 
firing, requiring the use of the hand to make it do so. 

(d) There is sometimes difficulty in getting the first car- 
tridge into the chamber from the magazine, and when it 
does go in there is nothing to indicate that fact. 

(e) The magazine slips in easily and quickly, but it is 
too valuable to throw away, and time would be lost in 
attempting to save it after its contents are exhausted. 
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3. I have not had the opportunity of comparing this 
pistol with other automatic pistols, but I have carefully read 
the reports of the tests of others, and my opinion, formed 
from those reports, is that the Colt Automatic is a superior 
weapon to the Luger. 

4. I believe a serviceable automatic pistol to be suitable 
for the use of enlisted men. 

5. I believe officers and enlisted men should use the 
same pistol and same ammunition, and that a good automatic 
pistol should be used by both. 

My report is based on the results of experiments with 
five Luger Automatic pistols issued me for trial and tested 
in my presence. A total of about goo shots were fired from 
the five pistols. I selected three enlisted men making the 
best record mounted with the revolver, and they, with myself 
and one other officer, followed the course for mounted firing 
laid down in the Small Arm Firing Regulations. I inclose 
a schedule of the result of this firing. 

In this practice three of the pistols would fail to work at 
least once during the firing of each five shots. The pistol I 
used would invariably fail to fire when the trigger was pulled 
the third time, and in one other the breech-block invariably 
failed to close completely after each shot and had to be closed 
with the hand. A third worked erratically, and only two 
worked perfectly while firing the 120 shots. 


The five pistols were carefully examined before the prac- 
tice began, and all appeared to be in perfect condition. 

A strong wind was blowing at the time of practice and 
the air was full of fine dust, which may have affected the 
working of the mechanism. The pistols were also tested 
dismounted, and while found to be very accurate, were not 
satisfactory in action. In one the ejector broke before twenty 
shots had been fired from it. 

I recommend that this pistol be not issued to the cavalry 
as a service weapon. 


Captain WILLIAM T. LITTEBRANT, TwetrrtH U. S. Cavatry, 

The firing-pin spring (illustrated in pamphlet, Figure 2, 
constituent part No. 13) should be twice as strong as it is or 
else the pin (illustrated in pamphlet, Figure 2, constituent 
part No. 12) should penetrate the primer more deeply. On 
one occasion I had two cartridges of one magazine charge 
fail to explode (pistol 6282) and since then it has occasion- 
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ally failed. When a cartridge fails to explode, the case is 
worse than with the present revolver, for both hands must be 
used to effect the removal of cartridge and insertion of an- 
other. The impression of pin on cartridge primer in cases 
cited was very faint. This delay in an emergency might be 
fatal. The cartridge extractor (illustrated in pamphlet, Fig- 
ure 2, constituent part No. 15) on one pistol broke in two 
during cleaning, and it is therefore deemed wise to have this 
either so tempered or strengthened that such accidents will 
not happen. 

The action of the pistol is simply superb. In accuracy it 
is satisfactory, and in rapidity of fire one can pass a point ten 
yards to the right of the road, mounted, at a gallop, and 
easily and accurately discharge at object the whole magazine 
full of ammunition. This makes this a formidable weapon 
in the hands of a cavalryman in attacking either artillery, 
infantry or cavalry. It will undeniably inspire a cavalryman 
with absolute belief in his own safety against the saber or 
bayonet, and on account of its speedy action and lack of arm 
motion necessary in the present weapon to discharge it, the 
fears of most nervous and irritable horses are speedily dis- 
pelled. I believe that all cavalry soldiers should have it ora 
similar weapon— 

1. Because it is the best weapon I have ever seen [I have 
heard the Mauser spoken of very highly, but have had no 
personal experience with it |], and from having observed some 
of my men use the “Luger,” I am satisfied that they could 
use it more safely and with far more intelligence and skill 
than they use the present revolver. 

2. Itissimple,and even the most stupid soldier can easily 
understand and master its mechanism. 

3. As to caliber, I believe the “Luger” more desirable 
than the present weapon on account of the increased amount 
of lead that can be accurately discharged within a given 
period. 

When a cavalryman in war needs a pistol he needs it 
badly, and the “ Luger” satisfies in all respects, provided the 
faults mentioned be corrected. The balance grip and weight 
are all eminently satisfactory. 

Of course, I disapprove of a small caliber pistol. 


Captain ARTHUR THAYER, Tuirp U. S. Cavatry. 
I find the favorable points of the Luger to be its wonder- 


ful rapidity of fire, its range and its accuracy. I fired the 
pistol at ten, fifty, one hundred and one hundred and fifty 
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paces, and believe, from the results, it to be a more accurate 
revolver than the Colt’s. 

The unfavorable points of the Luger I find to be its small 
caliber, complicated mechanism, and liability to miss fire. It 
seems doubtful whether one of its bullets would stop a man 
immediately. Its mechanism makes it a bad arm to give to 
any but old soldiers or men thoroughly conversant with fire- 
arms. The revolver misses fire very frequently, due, proba- 
bly, to the weakness of the firing spring. 

On the whole, it seems that its disadvantages outweigh 
its advantages, and, in my opinion, it should not be adopted 
as a service revolver. 


Captain KIRBY WALKER, FourtTeentH U. S. CAvALry. 
1. Practical tests, both by officers and enlisted men, have 


demonstrated that the automatic pistol, as compared with the 


revolver, possesses the advantages of rapidity and ease of 
reloading, accuracy, penetration and rapidity of fire. Asa 
disadvantage, it is dangerous in the hands of unskilled or 
excitable men. It requires a safety lock, which delays firing 
of the first shot. 

2. The principal advantages of this pistol, as compared 
to the revolver, are these: The manner of exploding the 
cartridge by means of a firing-pin moving in the line of fire, 
gives lightness of trigger pull, and does not disturb the bal- 
ance of the pistol at the moment of firing. The cartridge 
being inserted in the barrel, obviates the spattering of lead 
and the escape of gases so often noticed in a new revolver, 
when the bullet passes from the cylinder intothe barrel. As 
a disadvantage, may be noted the liability to jam. 


3. As far as it has been possible to make comparisons, 
the Luger pistol is the best of its class. It is simpler of con- 
struction; there is no escape of gases; no falling of a ham- 
mer at the moment of firing to disconcert the aim; its gen- 
eral efficiency is perfectly reliable. It has not been practi- 
cable to test the pistol for durability of mechanism under 
field conditions. 


4. The indiscriminate issue’of automatic pistols to en- 
listed men is not deemed advisable, and is not reeoommended. 

5. It is advisable to issue the Luger pistol to skilled 
officers and non-commissioned officers. 

The ammunition, on the whole, was satisfactory ; no mis- 
fires occurred during the tests. Occasionally the cartridges 
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jammed, owing to the bullets being driven backwards into 
the shell by rough handling before being inserted in the 
loose magazine. This can be prevented by placing a slight 
crimp on the end of the shell. 


CapTAIn R. C. WILLIAMS, TuHirTEENTH U. S. CAVALRY. 


The pistols were issued to officers and non-commissioned 
officers, and carried by them upon a march of about 375 miles, 
from Fort Assinniboine to Fort Yellowstone. 

The weapon is light, handy and well balanced; it is easily 
taken apart and cleaned, and less apt to get out of order when 
in the hands of careful, experienced soldiers than the present 
service revolver; it withstands the bad effects of dust and 
moisture very well indeed; it is easily and quickly loaded ; 
its accuracy at all pistol ranges (I have not tested it at long 
distances) is excellent ; its rapidity of fire after the first shot 
is very great; after cocking the piece it can be used to much 
more advantage on horseback than a double action revolver, 
for the aim is not deranged by recocking, as invariably 
happens with the latter. 

Its disadvantages appear to me to be: Ist. That it 
requires the use of both hands to make ready for firing the 
first shot unless a cartridge be kept always in the barrel. 
2d. The ease with which it can be taken apart, and the 
desirability of doing so to clean it, thus rendering disable- 
ment liable in the hands of a stupid or careless soldier, who 
loses some one of the small parts, which are entirely detach- 
able. 3d. Though I have seen no instance of it, the safety 
depends upon the stiffness of a rather thin piece of steel, 
which it would seem could easily be bent outward by a blow 
or fall sufficiently to allow the trigger-bar enough play to 
discharge the piece. 4th. The prominence of the front 
sight which renders a quick aim bya glance along the barrel 
difficult. 5th. The small caliber. In this connection would 
state that I was present when a mule afflicted with glanders 
was shot, the Luger pistol being used. The ball entered the 
forehead apparently a trifle below the brain and passed 
through the animal’s head and neck in an upward direction, 
but failed to knock it down, and two or three additional shots 
were necessary from the same weapon to kill, the mule finally 
lying down deliberately and dying. 

On the whole I do not believe this particular automatic 
pistol or the Mauser either is adapted sufficiently to the 
needs of our service to be generally issued. A larger calibered 
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weapon would be an improvement, and one to be cocked and 
made ready for firing with one hand would, in my opinion, 
be more effective for a mounted man charging with the 
pistol. Also a weapon which was much more complicated 
and contained many more parts than the comparatively 
simple Luger, would possess a practical advantage over it if 
those parts were undetachable and not likely to be meddled 
with and lost. 


First LIEUTENANT LANNING PARSONS, Fourtu U. S. Cava.ry. 


I found it necessary to use both hands when putting the 
first cartridge into the chamber, and in case one expected to 
use the weapon on short notice, it would be necessary to have 
a cartridge in the chamber at all times, and to make use of 
the ‘safety catch to avoid accidents. It is my opinion that 
the balance is as good as that of the Colt’s, now in use in the 
service. 

As far as. range and penetration are concerned, it is far 
superior to the Colt’s. It is very difficult, while mounted, to 
take out the magazine, reload it and replace it; much more 
so than to reload the Colt’s. 

I have found that a good many cartridges permitted the 
bullet to slip part way into the shell, and then, after firing 
the first shot, the short cartridge would fail to reach the 
chamber and would catch and throw the revolver out of 
action. 

I believe that the majority of the cartridges would be- 
come thus affected if they were carried loose, as in saddle- 
bags or pockets. The cartridges should havea slight crimp 
to prevent this. 

I believe it is a dangerous weapon to place in the hands 
of any but old and experienced soldiers, as under excitement 
and when the horses are acting badly, many men would un- 
doubtedly keep the revolver in action and cause accidents. 

To sum up, I would say that the Luger is more accurate, 
of longer range, and has greater penetration than the Colt’s; 
also, that it is less liable to miss fire than the Colt’s. 

It is objectionable, because it is difficult to reload the mag- 
azine and replace same while mounted, and to throw the first 
cartridge into the chamber, and is dangerous in the hands of 
an excitable person after it is in action. 

It is a great improvement over the present Colt’s, in that 
it seldom catches and fails to fire. The Colt’s as issued, as 
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every one knows, is a nuisance, and it seems impossible. to. 


make two consecutive runs without a miss-fire, owing to the 
cartridges slipping down at the “ Raise Pistol,” and not per- 
mitting the cylinder to revolve. 


First LIEUTENANT J, C. RHEA, SEVENTH U. S. CavaLry. 


As to its merits as a military arm, it seems to me to have 
none. Its demerits are best shown bya comparison with the 
Colt’s double-action revolver now in the service. 

1. It requires more time to load, unless loaded clips are 
to be carried for it. 

2. It has to be cocked, or in other words pull back the 
breech-block, before it can be fired, while the Colt’s double- 
action does not. 

3. After being once fired, all the cartridges in the clip 
have to be fired, or the safety turned; in other words, if you 
wish to fire less than seven shots, you have to “do something” 
to the pistol, or carry a cocked pistol in your hand, thereby 
endangering the lives of all the men and animals in the 
vicinity. Inthe case of the Colt’s double-action revolver, one 
or more shots can be fired, and then nothing has to “be done ”’ 
to the revolver before it has to be returned to the holster. 

4. Whenaman wants to use a pistol he usually wants to 
use it quickly ; the double is quicker because it does not have 
to be cocked. If a man’s horse shies, or falls, or the rider is 
thrown, or any accident of this kind happens after a man has 
fired a shot, there is no danger of the double-action being 
accidentally discharged, while the automatic is almost sure 
to be discharged, since it has been cocked after a shot has 
been fired. 

5. Inthe military service it will not be required to firea 
pistol faster than can be done with the double-action. With 
it a man can see the effect of his shot and steady himself be- 
fore the next one, without having to go through the danger 
of having a cocked pistol in his hand in the meantime. 

I recommend the retention of the present revolver, and 
the condemnation of the automatic pistol as a service weapon. 


SEconD LIEUTENANT C. A. STOTT, Tentu U. S. Cava.ry. 


Its advantages are as follows: Balance, good; shooting, 
very accurate; velocity and penetration, great ; trigger pull, 
good; no escape of powder gas; no possibility of exploding 
shell clogging mechanism. 
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Its disadvantages I believe to be as follows: Trigger 
mechanism complicated and weak ; plunger spring weak ; clip 
is too expensive to be thrown away; breech-block does not 
always close after recoil; moderate amount of dirt and sand 
will clog and prevent pistol working automatically ; caliber 
is too small .38 or .45 would be better, .45 best; can.be fired 
more rapidly, with less effort, and more accurately than Colt’s 
revolver, and I believe is a great improvement on that weapon, 
but weak points should be strengthened and caliber enlarged 
before adoption as a cavalry weapon. 


SeEconp LIEUTENANT WILLIAM C. POPE, Seconp U. S. CAVALRY. 


The Luger of course fires much more rapidly that the 
present revolver, which is a great advantage in many ways; 
but would not an excitable man be more apt to take a more 
careful aim with a slower firing pistol and do more damage? 

The Luger is beyond doubt more accurate than the 
revolver. For instance, at a distance, of nearly 300 yards the 
writer, together with other officers of his regiment, fired ata 
bouy anchored in the water and experienced little difficulty 
in hitting it; at sixty yards birds were killed by taking a 
careful aim, and at thirty-five yards it was an easy matter to 
puncture a small visiting card. Could this be done by the 
average person with the revolver? 

While the range of the Luger is much greater than the 
revolver, that is considered by many as rather a disadvan- 
tage; the pistol is essentially a short range weapon, and is 
rarely used at ranges exceeding one hundred yards. The 
Luger is not as durable as the revolver on account of the 
more intricate mechanism of the former; the firing-pin spring 
is very apt to weaken, thereby causing a miss-fire, in which 
case a mounted man would have great difficulty in extracting 
the cartridge (which is necessary before firing again), while 
in the revolver this is not necessary. Much care must be 
given to assembling the Luger, else the coupling link of the 
toggle-joint would not catch in the recoil spring, thereby 
causing the toggle-joint to fail to fulfill its proper office. It 
does not seem that the small bore weapon has the “stopping 
power” of the larger one; I have read of instances during 
the Santiago campaign in which men hit by Mauser bullets 
would walk many yards before falling, and have been told 
by hunters that the mere shock of a large missile would stop 
a deer sufficiently to enable them to fire at a vital spot while 
the small high power bullet would not accomplish the same 
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ends; for this reason—that of “stopping power’’—it seems 
that the large caliber weapon should be preferable to the 
small. 

For the cavalry (the greatest user of the pistol) one is 
wanted that will need only one hand to manage, as the other 
must be used to control the horse; that will fire every time 
the trigger is pulled, and the pull must be easy; that can be 
easily and rapidly reloaded on horseback. A man on an 
excitable horse would have greater difficulty in refilling an 
empty clip than in reloading the chambers of a revolver. 

The object of all improvements in the matter of arms is 
to insure success in war, and I do not believe that the Auto- 
matic pistol will replace the revolver until one is found that 
combines the best qualities of both with none of the bad. 

The 1902 model Colt’s Automatic pistol lately issued for 
trial seems to be, and should be, much better than the Luger, 
but as yet it has not been subjected to a fair test. 


First LIeEvTENANT H. M. MORROW, NintuH U.S Cavatry, 


In tests made with about two hundred cartridges it was 
found that about one-third failed to fire when used in four of 
the five pistols. This was remedied by filing down the 
firing-pins so as to permit the pin to penetrate about one 
thirty-second of aninchintothe cartridge. Since then all the 
pistols have worked in an entirely satisfactory nanner. 

On one occasion a clip was accidentally dropped in the 
sand on the beach, and although immediately picked up, was 
found to be so clogged with sand that it failed to work unless 
taken apart. 

This experience suggests that the mere dust and dirt 
which would often gather in a clip, in actual service, would 
obstruct the platform of the clip to a sufficient extent to 
neutralize the full force of the clip spring, and a cartridge 
would not be forced up into the receiver. In attempting to 
use the pistol as a single loader it is found to be impossible 
for one person to reload it. 

*~ It is found to be impracticable to refill a clip unless the 
pistol is laid down or returned to the holster, so that two 
hands may be used, as both hands are required to refill a 
clip, and as the clip spring is quite strong it is ordinarily not 
practicable to refill one while mounted. The result is that the 
pistol is useless to a mounted man after the clips are empty, 
unless he can dismount and use both hands in refilling a 
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clip. If the horse is not a quiet one, the process of refilling 
\ a clip becomes quite a feat. 
The present .38 calibre revolver will by merely pulling 
the trigger fire six shots. The Luger pistol will at the 
most fire nine shots. The revolver is easily reloaded. 
The Luger pistol is reloaded only with difficulty, unless filled 
clips are conveniently carried. 
As the result of the limited tests I have made, I do not 
recommend the Luger pistol for cavalry use. 











SURRA. 


By Captain N. F. MCCLURE, QuarTERMASTER FIFTH CAVALRY. 





HESE remarks apply generally to both horses and mules, 
unless otherwise stated. This terrible disease of surra 

should be called to the attention of our officers in order that 
they may know what todo should they at any time encounter 
it. The malady was first noticed in the Philippines about 
July 1, 1901, but it was several months before it was known 
what the disease was. It was variously diagnosed as general 
debility, pneumonia, glanders, farcy, septic fever, stomach 
trouble and tropical fever. Everyone was at sea because of 
the impossibility of making the symptoms fit any disease ; 
and this is a characteristic of surra, viz: the great number 
of symptoms accompanying it. These are as follows: 

ist. Constant fever. 

2d. Surra microbe in the blood. 

3d. Lack of coérdination in movements of hind legs, 
the back and hind legs being weak. This is especially notice- 
able in acavalry horse just as the rider mounts or dismounts, 
or when the horse turns' around. Also dragging of hind 
legs, the toes of the hind hoofs being often worn off. 

4th. After the disease progresses a few days, rapid 
emaciation and weakness develop. The horse often lies on 
the ground for several hours, and suffers great agony before 
death. In some cases, however, he dies suddenly. 

5th. Dullness and stupor. 

6th. Horse seldom loses his appetite except at first ; after 
that he eats mechanically without appearing to enjoy his 
food, but in most cases eats his full forage if he can get it. 

7th. Horse drinks often, though not in very large quan- 
tities unless long without water. 
8th. Dullness of the eyes. 
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gth. In some cases swelling of sheath, swelling of one or 
both hind legs; oedema of the belly and forming of sac of 
soft matter on breast between fore legs. Also swelling of 
glands of throat. 

10th. Sometimes there is a thick greenish mucous dis- 
charge from the nostrils. This is called the “glanderous 
form.” 

11th. Sometimes there are sores on the legs. These 
probably result from run down condition. They occur in 
but few cases. 

12th. In some cases there is constipation, while in others 
there is extreme diarrhoea. In the latter cases the muscles 
about the dock often seem to lose their strength, and the 
dock remains flaccid and the rectum open. 

The first three symptoms mentioned above are the char- 
acteristic ones, and of these, the peculiar weakness of the hind 
legs and dragging of the same is the most characteristic 
visible symptom. In most cases it is not practicable to 
make a microscopic examination of the blood. Where this 
can be done, the presence of the disease can quickly be dis- 
covered. 

There is no well authenticated case on record of where an 
animal in which the surra parasite has been found has ever 
recovered. Of over one hundred cases under my personal 
observation, none have recovered. One treatment has been 
to give tonic of Fowler’s solution and other drugs. These 
simply strengthen and thus prolong the life of the animal 
until death ends his agony. 

It is natural that a great diversity of opinion should have 
arisen about surra, and that some errors should have grown 
up. One of the reasons for this is that observations were 
not at first carefully made, as no one knew what the disease 
was. Another was, that, on account of the great number of 
different symptoms, it was possible to have two or more 
horses sick with the same disease and not know it unless 
very careful observation and analysis of the cases were made. 
One belief that grew up was that the disease was more fatal 
among mules than among horses. After careful observation 
I am convinced that this is an error. I know of at least one 
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case where mules and horses were in the same stable under 
exactly the same conditions. Sixty per cent. of the horses 
died, but only twenty-five per cent. of the mules. In many 
places where the rate of mortality of mules has been greater 
than that of horses, I believe that the mules have either had 
harder work to do, have not been so well stabled or have not 
had as good care. Under the same conditions of stabling, 
care and work, I think it will be eventually shown that the 
mule is less susceptible to the disease than the horse. 

Another idea was that the disease was much worse during 
the rainy season. It is believed that this greater mortality 
was not due to the effect of the rainy season itself, but to the 
fact that when the last rainy season began (July, 1901) there 
were many animals in the islands with poor stabling, or no 
stabling at all. Such animals rapidly ran down, and were in 
a favorable condition to contract the disease. When the 
specific surra microbe appeared, it wrought great havoc. The 
following is taken from a report of one of the most flagrant 
cases of this nature: 


“When I came to this station I found that the quarter. 
master horses then here were for the most part without shel- 
ter, that they were tied on ground lines, fed from the ground, 
and were unexercised except for being daily led to water. 
They had been received from abandoned infantry and scout 
stations, and had been used in mounted scout organizations. 
Whatever the nature of the service that they had had, hard 
though it doubtless was, it could not be a justification for the 
wretched physical condition that they were in, or the equally 
wretched physical condition of other large numbers of horses 
subsequently received by me from similar sources. Lack of 
proper care is the only explanation. Before adequate shelter 
could be provided, and in spite of every care, surra broke out 
among them, and eventually killed nearly the entire lot. 

“It seems certain that the disease was contracted as a di- 
rect result of the bad condition of these horses; the more so 
from the fact that of the horses of Troop “A,” Fifth Cavalry, 
at the same station, only thirteen died of the sickness. There 
is no doubt that surra is contagious, or infectious, whatever 
the distinction drawn between these terms by veterina- 
rians and doctors may mean; and that it was in this manner 
that, though every possible means were taken to prevent it, 
the troop horses contracted the disease. I understand that 
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in the Third Cavalry the disease was practically unknown. 
Their immunity I believe due to their having been able to 
avoid contact with infected stock. I think that an investiga- 
tion will show that, of all the animals lost from surra on these 
islands, less than twenty-five per cent. have been from cav- 
alry regiments, and that a further investigation will prove 
that the losses in cavalry regiments were due to unavoidable 
exposures to infected quartermaster or other stock; in other 
words, that the disease has never originated among the horses 
of the cavalry. 

“From the time that I was able to give shelter to the 
quartermaster horses here, and carry into effect the cavalry 
system of watering, grooming and feeding, and place reason- 
able restrictions, proper in a tropical country, on their work, 
surra among them ceased, and it is now some months since 
I have had any. In the lack of a cure for the disease, pre- 
ventive measures, which to be effective must look to the 
highest degree of physical health of the animal, seem the 
only ones that promise results.” 


One of the most virulent examples of the ravages of surra 
within my knowledge occurred in the middle of the dry sea- 
son. The disease appeared January 20, 1902, in one troop of 
the Fifth Cavalry (“C’”’), and in spite of every precaution, 
sixty per cent. of the horses died in three months. This was 
proof enough to me that the wet weather of itself has little 
effect in making the malady more fatal, provided that the 
animals have good care. In the case cited above the animals 
were without shelter for three months just prior to the out- 
break, and were much run down. 

It was the belief for awhile that the feeding of native 
grass was the cause of surra. Many still think so. In July, 
1901, when the disease first appeared at Pasig, P. I., it puz- 
zled all. The conclusion was soon arrived at that the native 
grass was the cause of the trouble. All possible changes 
were made experimentally, but no difference could be seen 
in the progress of the disease, even when native grass was no 
longer used. I have known of cases during the past year 
where native grass has been fed for over seven months with- 
out a single case of disease of any kind appearing, and this, 
too, right in the midst of the epidemic, and with surra ata 
station only twelve miles away. During the past three 
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months— May, June and. July—though native grass has 
been fed throughout the archipelago, there has been little or 
no surra. If the grass is cut from clean ground it is believed 
that there is little danger. Quartermasters should exercise 
careful supervision over the grass supply, and should fre- 
quently inspect the fields from which it is obtained and see 
that it is not cut from stagnant water or from ground overrun 
by native animals. The business of furnishing grass is such 
a profitable one that those selling it can afford to raise it on 
clean land. 

Some have advanced the theory that the malady of surra 
is contracted from contaminated drinking water. I believe 
this to be doubtful, though it can easily be seen that it may 
be possible. Animals at San Fernando, Pampanga, have had 
the disease, though artesian water only is used there. This 
of course does not prove conclusively that it may not be con- 
tracted from the drinking water, because one infected animal 
might cause others to become diseased, irrespective of the 
kind of water used. 

It thus appears that there is doubt as to how this disease 
spreads from animal to animal. From all the data that I 
have been able to obtain from some four hundred cases re- 
ported on,‘I am of the opinion that surra is not caused by the 
animals eating native grass; that it is not communicated in 
the drinking water, and that one infected animal does not 
directly infect a healthy animal by contact. 

It is probable that the cause of the infection is the big 
horsefly found throughout these islands. This fly feeds on the 
sick horse, and carries the blood, loaded with the surra para- 
site, to the healthy animal, and by biting through the skin, 
inoculates him with the germ. In numerous instances 
microscopic examination of the bodies of these flies has 
shown the surra parasite in the blood with which they are 
filled. It has not yet been determined, however, whether 
the germ is in the organism of the fly as well as in the blood 
in the fly’s stomach. Whenever and wherever the disease 
has been epidemic, great quantities of these large flies have 
always been found. 

The treatment of the disease is to completely isolate all 
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suspected cases and to kill all animals in which the disease 
develops. Give the non-infected animals good stables and 
excellent care. Shelter them from the heavy rains and, when 
practicable, from the midday sun. It should be always 
remembered that animals must have in the tropics good 
stables, excellent care and shelter from the midday sun. 

Should surra appear in the vicinity of a post or station, 
try to meet it by promptly isolating suspected cases and by 
strengthening the healthy horses. A dose of hyposulphite 
of soda and of Fowler’s solution should be given to each well 
horse twice a week during the time that it is feared that the 
disease may appear. The mistake that has been made in the 
islands is the large amount of time and medicines that have 
been expended in trying to cure animals sick with surra. 
Had the same energy been expended on the well animals, I 
am sure that better results would have been obtained. Iam 
of the opinion that up to the time of this writing no remedy 
of any value whatever has been found for surra. It is there- 
fore better to kill animals that certainly have the disease and 
to strengthen the well animals by prophylactic treatment. 
My theory is to prevent the disease, not to try to cure it. 
This is also the theory of Veterinarian Robert Vans Agnew, 
Fifth Cavalry, and the above is part of his preventive treat- 
ment. 

A description of the bacteriology of the surra germ will 
be found in G. O. No. 390, Headquarters Division of the 
Philippines, dated Manila, P. I., December 11, 1gor: 


HEADQUARTERS DIVISION OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
MANILA, P. I., December 11, 1901. 
GENERAL ORDERS, )} 
No. 390. j 


The careful attention of all officers in this division is 
invited to the following information relative to a parasitic 
disease often mistaken for glanders, prevalent amongst 
horses and mules in these islands. Every practicable effort 
will be made to stamp it out, and great care will be taken to 
keep those affected isolated from healthy animals as much 
as practicable. 
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A PRELIMINARY NOTE ON A PARASITIC DISEASE OF HORSES. 


By ALLEN M. Situ, Captain, Asst. Surg., U.S. A., 
and J. J. Kinyoun, Surg., U.S. M. H.S. 


On October 15, 1901, information was given us by J. W. 
Jobling, Assistant Bacteriologist of the Board of Health of 
Manila, that an epidemic sickness of an undetermined nature 
was now prevailing in this city, and also that he had just 
taken a specimen of blood from a sick animal, which on 
examination revealed the presence of a parasite; whether 
this was accidental or was the causative agent of the disease 
in question, he was unable to say. On investigation and 
inquiry it was learned from the veterinarian in charge of 
the corral of the quartermaster’s department, and from the 
city veterinarian, that there was now, and had been, a fatal 
epidemic among the horses in Manila, the quartermaster’s 
department having lost over 200 within the past four 
months. 

One of the corrals was visited by us on the 15th inst., 
where we were shown, by the veterinarian in charge, twenty 
horses and mules ill with an undetermined disease. These 
animals presented the several stages of the malady; some 
were quite recently attacked, while others had been ill for 
over two months. 

The symptoms first noticed are: impairment of appetite, 
constipation, fever, and thirst. These are followed within a 
few days by a rapid and progressive emaciation. 

The temperature for the first few days ranges from 104° 
to 107° F.; the pulse is full and strong. This may be termed 
the acute stage. Then begins an asthenic state, which may 
terminate fatally within a variable period, or by a slow con- 
valescence. During this stage, usually within ten days after 
the onset, there appears a commencing cedema above the 
belly, involving the soft parts; coincident with this, or soon 
after, the oedema extends to the feet and legs. The pulse 
becomes rapid, weak and dichrotic, the respiration increased, 
shallow and jerky, the gait staggering. Emaciation is rapid 
and extreme. 

The disease has a tendency to relapse; this may occur at 
any time, even after convalescence appears to have been fully 
established. The relapses are invariably fatal. 

The mortality in this epidemic has been about seventy- 
five per cent. for American horses and mules, and 100 per 
cent. for native ponies.* 


* This has since proved erroneous; mortality roo per cent. 
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The gross pathology shows serious effusions into the 
pleure, pericardium, and sometimes the peritoneum. There 
is also a serous exudate into the cellular tissue of the legs 
and abdomen. The organs are pale, but otherwise normal 
in appearance. 

At the time of our inspection, five acute cases were exam- 
ined, the duration of the attack being from six days to two 
weeks. All these animals presented the several clinical ap- 
pearances as above described. 

Blood specimens were taken from the jugular vein of 
each, and examined microscopically shortly afterward. In 
four of these a parasite was demonstrable. The other was 
negative, but a specimen taken the following day showed the 
presence of this same parasite. 

On the day following, specimens were obtained from 
twelve others, all chronic cases, with the result of finding 
this same parasite in the blood of four. In three they were very 
few, whilst in the fourth, they were present in great numbers; 
as many as twenty could be seen in one microscope field. 
The animal from which the specimen was taken had suffered 
a relapse. 

It would appear that the parasite may disappear from the 
peripheral circulation, or exists there in such few numbers 
that it is not easily demonstrable after the acute stage has 
passed. It would require repeated blood examinations to 
decide this point. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PARASITE. 


The parasite resembles a whip-like worm, having much 
the appearance of the 7ricocephalus Dispar ; its length is from 
10 to 14 mikrons and is from 1, to 1.2 mikrons in diameter 
through its body ; the neck is nearly one-half its length, taper- 
ing gradually toa point representing the mouth (?). It hasa 
limiting membrane, which is well defined; the contour is in 
most cases symmetrical, but in some the body line is quite 
irregular. The larger part of the parasite (body) contains 
granular material and clear spaces, which latter vary in size 
and number; they are irregularly distributed, and may 
encoach on the wall so as to cause irregular outline. The 
granular material does not extend to the neck. 

The parasite is actively motile, having both a vermicular, 
(contractile) and spiral movement. It moves forward ina 
very peculiar manner, the long, whip-like process is thrust 
forward by a spirillar motion, followed by a contracture of 
the body. 
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We have not so far been able to determine its intimate 
structure, further than the limiting membrane, and the pro- 
toplasmic substance of the body. 

Two sizes of the parasite have been seen in all the speci- 
mens examined; the larger appears to be more numerous, 
and contains considerably more granular material than the 
smaller, and usually two or more vacuoles. Whether these 
two sizes represent male and female, has not been deter- 
mined. We are inclined to believe from our observations 
that these do represent the male and female, because we 
have observed in more than half the fresh specimens, the 
joining of a large and small parasite in such a way as to 
appear to be something more than accidental. 

The pathological changes caused by this parasite is a 
rapid destruction of the red blood cells, causing an acute 
anzmia. The changes occur in the blood coincident to the 
invasion of the parasite. In one horse, which had been ill 
seven days, the red blood cells numbered 3,500,900, the white, 
14,500. In another, ill six weeks, the red blood cells were 
3,200,000, and the white were 13,900. The blood of a healthy 
horse, taken as a comparison, gave red blood cells, 6,900,000 ; 
white,9,800. Thereisalsoa slight diminution in the amount 
of hemoglobin—about eighty-five per cent. 

After convalescence has been fully established, no parasite 
can be found; the blood gradually assumes its normal con- 
stitution. 

The parasite is not confined to the blood, as it can be 
demonstrated in the serous effusions. 

It is quite easy to detect —all that is necessary is to make 
a microscopical examination of fresh blood films; a one-sixth 
inch objective will suffice. Dried films, fixed, and stained with 
any of the nuclear dyes. 

The organism appears to be a strict parasite. It lives 
but a short time after removal from the body; the longest 
time which it has been kept alive, in blood serum, was not 
more than ten hours. 

The parasite has many of the properties in common with 
the filaria, and resembles more nearly that of filaria perstans, 
only it is smaller, and its movements dissimilar. Yet, on the 
other hand, the clinical history of animals infested by it, 
the changes occurring in the blood, the lesions observed in 
post mortem, point very strongly towards its classification 
with the spirochete. 

The mode of transmission has not yet been studied. It 
does not appear to be highly contagious, as it does not appear 
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to spread from one to another, even under the most favorable 
circumstances. 

It more nearly resembles malaria in this respect. It is 
more than probable that its extra corporeal state is different, 
or another supposition equally tenable is that its interme- 
diate host is some insect, such as the fly or mosquito. 


ARMY PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 
Manita, October 17, Igor. 


ARMY PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 
Mani1a, P. I., Dec. 7, rgor. 


The Adjutant General, Division of the Philippines, Manita, P. I. 
(Through official Channels.) 

S1r:—I have the honor to submit a brief memorandum of the result of my 
investigations of a fatal infectious disease among horses and mules and natives 
ponies. 

This disease is at present epidemic in Manila and vicinity, and is wide- 
spread throughout Luzon, especially in the southern provinces. In Manila 
alone during the past four months approximately 300 government horses and 
mules have died from this disease. 

This very fatal and infectious disease we have found to be identical with 
a disease well known in India and Burmah, where at one time in recent years 
it caused the death of fifty per cent. of the English cavalry horses in those 
countries. 

The disease is called “surra” and affects horses, mules, camels, dogs and 
monkeys, and probably other animals. 

History of investigation conducted at the Army Pathological Laboratory, 
Manila, P. I., on surra or equine relapsing fever: 

This epidemic was first brought to my attention on October 15, 1go1, and 
on that day Surgeon J. J. Kinyoun, U.S. M. H.S., and myself began its study, 
a few days later publishing a preliminary note including the results of our in- 
vestigations up to date. As stated above, I have identified this disease as 
surra. This disease is caused by the presence in the blood of a flagellated 
animal parasite, in length three or four times the diameter of a red blood cell, 
and in width one-quarter the diameter of a red cell. It resembles a whip-like 
worm, one end, probably the head, being represented by a slender flagellum. 
This parasite exists in the blood in immense numbers, and produces so great 
a blood destruction that the animals almost invariably die. 

The mode of infection is as yet not known, but there is a strong proba- 
bility that the parasite is introduced through the dz¢e of some suctoréal insect, 
probably either a fiy or a mosquito. 

The disease is communicable from one animal to another by subcutaneous 
and intravenous inoculations, as has been proven at the Army Pathological 
Laboratory and at the corral. 

The symptoms noted are fever, of a remittant and relapsing character, 
progressive emaciation, swelling about the sheath, abdomen and legs, anzemia 
of the mucous membranes, enlargement of the submaxillary and sublingual 
glands, and later weakness of the extremities, a staggering gait, and very fre- 
quently a broncho-pneumonia. 

_ It is worthy of special notice that this disease has been quite generally 
diagnosed as glanders, and I have no doubt that hundreds of animals ill with 
surra have been killed on the supposition that they were affected with glan- 
ders. From our experience, after inspecting many times the animals in the 
hospitals at the corrals in Manila and Pasay, and after numerous physical ex- 
aminations, and microscopic examinations of blood and nasal discharges, we 
are in the position to state that at least four-fifths of the deaths of horses and 
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mules in Manila (aside from deaths due to injury) were due to this disease 
known as surra. We are not ina position to say how much glanders there 
has been among the government stock in the past, but we can say that at the 
present time there is comparatively little of it in the corrals at Manila and at 
Pasay. 

In surra there is frequently submaxillary enlargement, sometimes with a 
breaking down and a discharging of these glands, and very frequently there 
is a more or less profuse muco-purulent discharge from the nose. These 
symptoms to the casual observer have been sufficient on which to base a diag- 
nosis of glanders. 

The early recognition of surra is of the utmost importance, and this can 
be accomplished with certainty only by blood examinations of suspected ani- 
mals, as frequently the parasite is found before the symptoms described above 
supervene. 

The disease lasts from three to six weeks and sometimes longer — ten to 
twelve weeks—and is almost universally fatal, being more so for mules than 
for horses. 

Treatment.—I have been experimenting in the last six weeks in the treat- 
ment of surra, and have delayed this report in the hope that I. might be able 
to give some encouraging results along this line; so far I have been only par- 
tially successful, but will continue my investigations and report further prog- 
ress. Quinine, with iron and arsenic, in large doses, given early in the disease, 
seems to be of some value. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That all animals sick with surra be isolated from healthy animals or 
those sick with other diseases, in separate corrals at least half a mile from 
healthy animals. 

2. That the blood of all animals suspected of having glanders be exam- 
ined before recommendation for the disposition of said animals is made. 

3. That the veterinarians and others in charge of corrals and hospitals be 
informed of these investigations. 

. That a veterinarian with some experience in laboratory methods be 
detailed in the Army Pathological Laboratory, to assist in further investiga- 
tions. Very respectfully, 

ALLEN M. SMITH, 
Captain and Assistant Surgeon, U.S. A., 
In charge Army Pathological Laboratory. 


By command of Major-General Chaffee: 
W. P. HALL, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Since this order appeared there has been a number of 
new points learned about the disease. But in the main, the 
order covers the ground well. 

When the great epidemic of epizootic appeared in the 
United States some thirty years ago, thousands of horses and 
mules died. The disease has never reappeared. During the 
first two years of American occupation there was no surra in 
the Philippine archipelago among the government horses. 
From these two facts I advance a theory that surra is not 
always prevalent and that we will not have to battle with 
this discouraging enemy every year, but only now and then, 
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just as we have to fight cholera, bubonic plague, smallpox, 
etc., at periods of a greater or less number of years. 

Let us then take up the struggle against surra with re- 
newed hope, and possibly we may find safety in good stables, 
good care and preventive treatment. 


INFECTED HORSE EQUIPMENTS.* 


WAR DEPARTMENT, SURGEON-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
September 29, 1902. 

Respectfully returned to the Adjutant-General of the 
Army. 

In my opinion leather equipments can be sufficiently dis- 
infected by ordinary processes to guard properly against 
“surra.”. In my opinion it is not necessary to destroy equip- 
ments of horses that have been exposed to “surra.”’ 

The disease is conveyed by the introduction of the living 
“surra”’ parasite into the alimentary tract through the wet 
native grass grown onrice paddies being used as forage or 
through the agency of flies and other blood suckers by direct 
inoculation. The parasite is found almost exclusively in the 
blood and serous effusions, and is only conveyed by fresh 
blood, as the parasite quickly dies when the blood clots, or 
has stood for some time. It is therefore safe to say that 
horse equipments that have been used on “surra”’ animals, 
even though they have been smeared with blood and other 
discharges from infected animals, will ot convey the dis- 
ease, if these equipments have been exposed to the air suffi- 
ciently to dry any discharge that may have contaminated 
them. In this respect ‘“surra” is entirely different from 
glanders. (Signed) R. M. O’REILLY, 

Surgeon-General U. S. Army. 


In view of the opinion expressed by the Surgeon-General, 
the Secretary of War believes there is no necessity for the 
destruction of cavalry equipments believed to be infected, 
and’ that disinfection is sufficient. The Secretary of War 
directs that this be done in the most thorough and complete 
manner. 

* Endorsement upon a communication regarding horse equipments ~ 


posed to be infected with “surra,” by Surgeon-General R. M. O’Reilly, U. 
Army. 
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By Major WILLIAM GERLACH, U. S. A., REtiREp. 





HE excellent performances of the German cavalry dur- 
ing the recent Kaiser maneuvers in East Prussia have 
been witnessed by distinguished American generals. Their 
comments on what they have seen will doubtless provoke dis- 
cussion in our service and create a desire to draw profit from 
the object lesson so presented. To accomplish fully this 
commendable purpose, we should examine closely the means 
employed to bring about the efficiency we admire in our Ger- 
man comrades-in-arms. We need not be bashful, for any- 
one familiar with German military literature knows that the 
experience gathered by us in Indian wars, and especially both 
North and South, during our tremendous struggle of 1861-65, 
has been diligently studied and turned to account by able 
German soldiers. 

If we analyze the cavalryman, we find that his principal 
arm is the “horse;” the power, the speed and weight of the 
latter determine his efficiency. The attack is the best card 
of the mounted man; by a counter charge he can best defend 
himself against an enemy who suddenly rides down upon 
him. The speed and endurance of the horse enable the 
trooper to do good work in the service of security and explo- 
ration. To provide efficient mounts is therefore of prime 
import. With this in view, German governments have for a 
long time past established large breeding farms, chief among 
them Trakehnen in East Prussia (established 1732) and Ash- 
selschwang in Bavaria. In these, both saddle and draught 
animals are systematically raised ; by the crossing of oriental 
and occidental races, prominently among them the English 
full blood and Arabian, good animals for military use are ob- 
tained. Stallions and mares are then distributed to smaller 
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establishments in various sections of the country. To en- 
courage farmers and other horse owners, stallions from the 
public stables stand at convenient points from February to 
May each year, for breeding purposes, and in due time their 
offspring is purchased by the State for remount purposes to 
a large extent. In peace this is a source of revenue to the 
farmer; in war it assures a supply of horses suitable for the 
army. Might we not adopt some of these methods in a 
modified form? With our large military reservations and 
areas of public land yet available, one of the chief aids to 
such a course is conveniently at our disposal. 

Considering the cavalry ‘man’: He must be enterpris- 
ing, quick, bold and daring. (Such qualities we find readily 
among our young men. Many of them are familiar with the 
horse and are -good riders.) But in addition to all this, his 
faculties of observation and military judgment must be de- 
veloped; he must learn to communicate what he sees in con- 
cise, lucid style, with or without explanatory sketches of ter- 
rain, when he is sent out to explore or put on outpost duty. 
Such work devolves in various degrees on all ranks in the 
field, and thorough peace training is essential to insure effi- 
ciency in war. Six weeks, or even six months, are not a 
sufficient time to form an intelligent man into a good cavalry 
soldier. Leaders and instructors, in ample numbers,. must 
be provided in advance, as long as we continue to put out 
trust in the volunteer. 

Historically considering the cavalry arm, we find that the 
invention of firearms first led the knights of old to increase 
the weight of their armor. This made them unwieldy, in- 
ferior to the foot soldier. Then the attempt to reéstablish 
their superiority by adopting firearms themselves, lessened 
their offensive power. In spite of this, we find the cavalry 
playing a prominent role in the Thirty Years’ War. Gusta- 
vus Adolphus lightened their equipment, thereby increasing 
their mobility and offensive capacity. Later we see good 
cavalry work under Cromwell, the great elector (of Branden- 
burg), and Charles XII. of Sweden. Austria was well served 
by her hussars and other mounted men in the wars against 
Frederick the Great. At the commencement of the latter’s 
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campaigns his cavalry was poor. After his first battle (Moll- 
witz, 1741), he writes to Leopold v. Dessaw: “Our infantry 
are all Czesars; their officers are heroes; but our ‘cavalry,’ 
it is not worth that the devil would take it—no one cares to 
associate with it.’”’ Minute instructions for the guidance of 
the mounted force now follow quickly; their spirit is best 
exemplified by the king’s order, that “any cavalry officer 
who hesitates and allows himself to be attacked, shall be 
cashiered.” Under this pressure, led by distinguished com- 
manders, typical among them Seidlitz and Ziethen, the Prus- 
sian cavalry soon excelled in individual training, maneuver- 
ing capacity and dash. With the loss of their able leaders, 
both Prussian and Austrian cavalry lost their prestige, and 
their work in the Napoleonic wars cannot be compared with 
the performances of the actually inferior French force, which, 
under the direction of the great Napoleon, performed bril- 
liant tactical and strategical feats. 

After 1815, during the long peace period, the cavalry 
again retrogrades; infantry principles govern its training 
more and more, and both in the Crimea and Italy it plays 
only a secondary part. Its use, both North and South during 
our War of the Rebellion, was a revelation to European 
soldiers. The study of the exploits here performed under 
“cavalry leaders,” and the experiences of the Prussian- 
Austrian campaign of 1866, led to the measures which made 
possible the creditable work of the German cavalry in 
1870-71. That it has not once more gone to sleep is shown 
by the conditions now presented to the close observer. 

The current of thought which has prevailed in recent years 
in German military circles regarding their mounted force is 
well set forth by Colonel v. Gisycki (artillery), in No. 6, 
(retrospect), of his strategical-tactical problems. His re- 
marks contain so much of general intrinsic value that will 
benefit the military student, that I believe it worth trans- 
lating them for home use. The Colonel says: * 

* The translation is almost literal, only a few passages wherein the Colonel 


refers to problems treated in preceding numbers are left out as not pertinent 
to the cavalry instructions in general.—W. G. 
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“In our long peace period, 1815-64, and even later on, few 
divergent views regarding the value of cavalry prevailed 
among us. Officers not lacking in military judgment would 
not comprehend why we strove to increase our cavalry. The 
value of cavalry in exploration service is unquestionable. 
Without good cavalry an independently acting infantry divi- 
sion can seldom perform satisfactorily the task assigned it. 
An infantry division, operating as part of a corps or army, 
need look forward to the next day only; an independent divi- 
sion, on the other hand, must look ahead several days, and in 
corresponding manner enlarge its sphere of security and ex- 
ploration. On this account additional cavalry is usually as- 
signed to it. 

“First of all the cavalryman must be educated to care 
conscientiously for his horse, that he may do this, even when 
not immediately under the eye of his superior. It does not 
suffice that if he has to start out early, he feed his horse be- 
times, and saddles properly. He must lighten the animal’s 
work in every possible way, dismount whenever practicable, 
avoid unnecessary use of rapid gaits, water en route if oppor- 
tunity offers it. Then the horse, too, must be well trained, 
so he may better stand hardship, and will carry the rider 
only where he desires to go. Without these fundamental 
conditions great cavalry performances are not attainable; 
explorations frequently will fall short because the horses are 
unable to do full work. 

‘The number of officers, too, is limited, hence non-com- 
missioned officers, even lance corporals, must ride patrols 
miles in extent. They cannot be given maps in such cases 
always, as not enough are available; furthermore, in hostile 
country the man, as a rule, is not familiar with the language 
of the inhabitants. What an amount of ingenuity and cir- 
cumspection must the cavalryman be possessed of to orient 
himself on such a ride, and keep up proper deportment 
towards a hostile population. Next, his duty is to report 
about the enemy. To do this correctly he must not only be 
able to see, but comprehend what he sees—he must have 
military discernment. If he has such judgment he may save 
his horse many a longer ride; by reasoning from what he 
observes upon the still unseen he may escape exposing him- 
self to dangers in which he might perish; certain apparently 
meaningless signs often are enough to enable one to draw 
fargoing inferences. While such are no part of his report, 

but devolve rather upon the superior to whom the report 
goes, the correctly judging scout knows in case of such 
se€mngly unimportant indications, that the moment to 
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report has come, and he consequently sends back much 
earlier a report, sufficient it may be, to put a whole division in 
motion. The cavalryman must also understand how to com- 
pose a written report; he must be competent to weigh every 
single word, otherwise questions might arise in the mind of 
the recipient which, in absence of the party reporting, can- 
not be answered. A badly edited report may become totally 
worthless; a false one can cause mischief. 

“The principal difficulty in the conduct of war, is ever 
the want of clearness regarding the conditions with the 
enemy. The more exhaustive the advice is about the 
opponent, the more certain a commander becomes in his 
actions and resolves; the more vague news is regarding the 
enemy, the more easily irresolute action and false measures 
are liable to appear. 

“But news of the enemy is not obtained by patrols alone, 
there are many entirely different ways. In our day, when 
the whole fighting force of a nation is in the army, there is 
hardly a place in the land which does not keep up relations 
with it. To seek for information in letters and newspapers 
is therefore proper work for cavalry far in advance. True, 
newspapers, as a rule, are prohibited publishing news of 
troop movements in their own country. Here and there, 
however, we may draw valuable inferences from the simple 
notices of a death, giving time and place with designation of 
men who have fallen, from advertisement for supplies, and 
like items. Training in this direction is consequently part 
of cavalry education. 

“When exploring at long distances, relay posts are indis- 
pensable. Usually these consist of only a few mounted men. 
However, we must not ignore the fact that in a hostile coun- 
try, with unreliable population, these relay posts should be 
made much stronger, so as not to endanger communication. 
Great circumspection is demanded of the commander of such 
a relay post, and is more than ordinarily needed in locating 
a picket. He must be on his guard against malicious attacks 
by the populace, and take position and measures of security 
accordingly. In this direction the taking of hostages may 
be profitably considered. As we school the cavalryman in 
peace, in-posting a picket, so he should be instructed in these 
other duties. 

“When we already require such a high degree of school- 
ing, circumspection, energy and bold daring from the non- 
commissioned officer and private even in our cavalry, so he 
may ably respond to the demands of war in our day, these 
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qualities must be developed in a much greater measure in 
the cavalry officer. The day has passed long ago when the 
education of the cavalry officer comprised the training of a 
‘rider and horse alone.’ All the qualities which a com- 
mander of troops must possess in order to perform distin- 
guished service, must likewise be possessed by the cavalry 
officer of the present day, simply that he be equal to the tasks 
which fall to hislot. These qualities are sharp understanding, 
correct and rapid military discernment, prompt resolution, 
boldness and intrepidity. The fact that the demands made 
on the cavalry officers are so high that they can only be sat- 
isfied by a degree of talent seldom found, explains why the 
cavalry frequently falls short in its war performance. A dis- 
tinguished cavalry officer will always make a capable leader 
of troops. 

“Exploration, however, is not the sole sphere of cavalry 
active in war. Its work in battle can also be quite promi- 
nent. Against such performance the precision of the modern 
firearms is continually quoted. If we demand of our infantry 
that it shall hurl itself with 125 paces a minute against shaken 
or even solid hostile foot soldiers, it is hard to understand 
why horsemen with fourfold speed should not ride at least 
against shaken infantry. True, the individual cavalryman 
presents four times the mark of the infantry soldier, but 
on the other hand, the impression of cavalry charging upon 
the enemy is far more powerful, and then the infantryman 
shoots so much worse. We must not allow ourselves to be 
led astray by the hits on the target range. There we shoot 
with perfect repose of mind, and make hits correspondingly ; 
few men, however, fight for life and death with absolute 
tranquility. Let us suppose that the hostile infantry has 
already suffered severely from the fire of our infantry and 
artillery; the sight of the dead, the groans of the wounded, 
all impressions never felt in peace, have already robbed the 
opponent of much of his presence of mind. Now cavalry 
suddenly appears and charges the infantry. The tremen- 
dous impression this cavalry makes, hardly permits longer a 
well aimed fire of the infantry; furthermore, even if less 
men are cut down in a successful charge than were shot 
down by the infantry, the moral impression upon the over- 
ridden enemy is incomparably greater than in case of pre- 
vious losses inflicted by infantry and artillery fire. This was 
shown us thoroughly by the Brigade Bredow at Mars la Tour. 

“In war all hinges mainly upon the moral impression. If 
an army of 200,000 has lost 25,000 men in an unfortunate 
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battle, it is not the mere absence of these 25,000 which 
makes it impossible for it to face again at once the enemy, 
but rather the circumstance that the remaining 175,000 have 
lost their moral firmness so completely that they may not be 
trusted. In this lies the full import of battle. If the victor, 
near the close of the action has put in his cavalry, and possi- 
bly ridden down 1,000 of the enemy, losing a like number 
of his horsemen, this attack has effected incomparably more 
than if the thousand had been shot down at long range by 
the artillery, which in the latter case the beaten foe might 
make a new stand twenty miles off, the impression he would 
receive in the former case would cause probably such con- 
sternation that a renewed resistance need not be expected 
in twice the distance. 

“The effect of a well initiated attack upon artillery, too, 
is generally underestimated. Getting the range under con- 
ditions of perfect tranquility against rapidly moving objects 
on the practice grounds is in itself extremely difficult. How 
difficult will it be in the excitement of battle, under the sudden 
impress of a powerful cavalry attack? If gunners and battery 
chiefs do not preserve perfect sang-froid, so satisfying the 
highest demands, they easily fail to hit anything. In any 
event, it is,easier for cavalry to take the artillery than it is 
for the latter to defend itself against a well laid attack of a 
large force of horsemen. 

“Tf the cavalry shall attain grand results in battle, the 
conviction must permeate governing circles that grand per- 
formances are possible. Cavalry generals must feel confident 
that they can accomplish such success. An army wherein 
such a confidence is not felt will not even attempt to achieve 
such success. If we have seen entire campaigns without such 
deeds we should, however, not presume, as has been done by 
some, that the day of ‘battle cavalry’ has passed. That some- 
thing has not been accomplished is no warrant for the asser- 
tion that it cannot be done.” 


COMMENT BY MAJOR-GENERAL S. B. M. YOUNG, PRESIDENT WAR 
COLLEGE BOARD. 


“This translation includes much interesting matter, from 
one whose opinions should carry great weight, and will fur- 
nish food for thoughtful consideration of cavalry officers. 

“A point, for example, that is clearly brought out by 
Colonel v. Gisycki is that everything hinges upon the moral 
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impression produced upon a defeated enemy; the actual cas- 
ualties may be great, but if the enemy retains his morale he 
is still formidable. With the same casualties the degree of 
demoralization of a defeated enemy is great in proportion 
to the influences under which the fight was lost. Thus, if 
with an enemy shaken to the point of breaking, it is possible 
to deliver a mounted charge, the demoralization of defeat is 
incomparably greater than if the final stroke were accom- 
plished by infantry or artillery at a distance.” 











MOUNTED RIFLES. 


By Captain GEORGE H. MORGAN, Tuirp U. S. CaAvatry. 


S a result of recent wars, there has been much discussion 

concerning so-called mounted infantry. Some of the 

more enthusiastic theorists have made themselves believe 

that the new discovery is to determine the results in future 

wars, and that the cavalryman is already relegated to his 

niche as a relic along side of his renowned ancestor, the man- 
at-arms. 

There may be danger that the cavalryman be legislated 
out of his saber and pistol in this country, as here the soldier 
must face the condition that the United States can never 
probably be. prepared for a great war. The fact that when 
war is declared, no expense will be spared or considered, 
should not cause the survivors to forget that when peace 
once more broods over us, even necessary cash for a meager 
attempt to prepare for the next struggle will be rigidly scru- 
tinized by the authorities, not always experts, but who hold 
the purse strings, and by them pared if not pruned, the 
result requiring expedients to do the work of proper ma- 
chinery. Yankee tricks have prevailed, but Yankee wisdom 
and foresight is better and cheaper in men, money and 
honor. , 

If we intend to have a proper mounted force to do any- 
thing properly required of it, with due arrangement for ex- 
pansion for war, it must be cavalry. 

If it is decided in our wisdom to abolish cavalry let the 
new mounted force be called mounted rifles. 

Under the name of mounted infantry, we must adopt and 
combat many prejudices incident to both the cavalry and 
infantry, and inapplicable to the new arm, merely because it 
is neither cavalry nor infantry. 
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' Originating, as many of the practical ideas of the service 
| ; have, in the warfare on the Western plains, the tactics of the 
. mounted rifles were further developed during the Civil War, 
partly on account of the poverty on one side, and finally 
have been made a practical part of the cavalry regulations. 
The mounted infantry was so inferior to the cavalry during 
; the Civil War that many lost sight of its real strength; and 
during the long semi-peace following, a regiment was purely 
} cavalry or mounted rifles in its tendencies according to the 
knowledge, ability or perhaps prejudices of its officers. 

Common sense is generally overthrown in a struggle with 
prejudice in military matters, and the new arm should not be 
hampered with the prejudices of either of the schools, be- 
cause it partakes partly of the nature of both. It must work 
out its own role to be worth while. 

The history of the war in the Philippines shows, from an 
‘. almost complete absence of cavalry in the first campaign, that 

the arm was much increased later, and also aided by mounted 
contingents from nearly all of the infantry regiments, the 
later campaigns being practically concluded by these forces. 

Thus we made use of a makeshift to cover an emergency. 
The excessive loss in horses from the use by make-shift 
mounted troops should not be charged to the cavalry or to 
the mounted infantry. It is a charge to be placed at the door 
of “emergency.” 

Everybody knows all about a horse, and almost every 
young American can ride; but even in the cavalry the good 
horsemen are not in the majority. By the term is meant one 
who has the capacity, not only to ride and care for horses 
‘d under great strain and difficulties, but to impart that knowl- 
fF edge to others. Time was formerly considered necessary in 
the making of a cavalry soldier; a five years’ enlistment was 
about the shortest term for an apt recruit. It was often the 
experience in the active work in the islands to get our horses 
one day and be on the trail with them the next. The horses 
and men untrained, it would have been a miracle if there had 

J 








not been much friction and waste. 
The writer had command of such a mounted detachment 
in the Twenty-eighth Volunteer Infantry. The size of the 
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detachment allowed personal supervision over all details. 
The country—northern Mindanao—was similar to New 
Mexico, and the horses, when turned over to the Fifteenth 
Cavalry aiter the campaign, were generally in good condi- 
tion. The conditions were exceptional, and the results were 
probably exceptionally good. The men were previously well 
drilled as infantry—subordinate, inured to hardships, and 
selected from a large regiment for their ability to ride and 
shoot. It was possible, under the conditions, to drill them 
daily at mounted formations and target practice at known 
and unknown distances, except when actually on the trail. 
The actual field duty was thus not much harder on the horses 
than the daily work. except for the lack of grain. Cavalry- 
men will appreciate how much personal supervision was 
necessary in the details of shoeing, csre of the sick and 
wounded, packing of saddles, care of the equipments, train- 
ing of the horses and riding. . 

With more time and additional equipments the troop 
eould have been made American cavalry. 

Nearly all of the infantry mounted detachments in the 
Philippines used their long rifles, carrying them in a manner 
similar to the method used by the cavalry. We obtained 
the shorter carbine for the reason that it is handier, lighter 
and shorter, and thus less liable to make the man uncomfort- 
able and the horse sore, and is quite as efficient as a weapon. 

However, notwithstanding the good results, the detach- 
ment was a makeshift, efficient as it was against such an 
enemy. 

Perhaps after all, the enforced economy of our peace times 
is not a bad preparation for the study of the inevitable use of 
makeshifts in war times. A campaign is a study in emer- 
gencies. A junior officer is expected to do what he can with 
what the harassed general can give him; do it as well and 
as as quickly as possible and not make too much complaint 
about his troubles. 

The troubles of moment encountered with our mounted 
detachment are worthy of note and consideration. They 
were, in order: Ignorance of horse nature on the part of the 
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men who used and commanded their services, difficulty in 
healing even slight sores, and shoeing. . 

There can be no help for the first except proper instruc- 
tion and experience. If the wound was covered at once, it 
healed as readily in that climate as in a more friendly one. 
As to the shoeing proposition, instruction and personal super- 
vision on the part of officers responsible was the only method 
that worked. 

It is conceivable that a man has a limited amount of en- 
ergy. If he must expend three-fourths of it in drilling at the 
“setting up” exercises, he has but one-fourth of it left for 
: more advanced work. If we must do our work with make- 
shifts, let us prepare for them the best we know how, and be 

sure that when the time comes we have the practical knowl- 
edge and experience sufficient to make them “go”. But why 
make use of a second-rate article when we know how to manu- 
) facture the real thing? The mounted rifles are more mobile 





than infantry, less efficient than cavalry, and probably more 
costly, as we use it. Still, if not a hurried makeshift, but 
properly organized under efficient officers, who know how to 
care for the mount, be it horses, bicycles, carts or elephants, 
it must make itself felt in future wars. Mounted on small, 
active, hardy horses, it is peculiarly adapted to a people who 
from childhood is accustomed to firearms and horses. 

When we consider the weary way traveled to the state of 
efficiency we had before the Spanish War, it seems as if 
prejudice had too much to do with the actual results in our 
\ 3 j military world. The military mind ought to be always striv- 

ing for exact knowledge. The lives of his men and, inci- 
{ dentally, his own, may depend upon the line officer’s 
7 familiarity with certain details; and although he may at 
\ times, from a too limited experience, jump too quickly to 
i 





a conclusion as to some detail, he is, however, respon- 

sible, and must feel the responsibility as no one else can. 

Therefore his demands as to what he wants in the way of 
equipment should be given heed. 

\ \) The utility of such a force as the mounted rifles should no 

more argue the abolition of the cavalry than the infantry. The 

great use of a machine gun with a mounted force does not 
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detract from the work of the regular light batteries. Any 
country that refuses to make use of all the arms that should 
form the product of its efficiency is simply handicapping itself, 
and unnecessarily sacrificing its first line of defenders, not 
easily replaced. 

The name mounted rifles is, in our service, an honorable 
one. Asan incentive to good work the arm might be granted 
a claim to be the direct descendant of the rifleman of the 
Revolutionary War, and of the mounted rifles of the war with 
Mexico. 

It is probable that the mounted rifles must be considered 
as a part of every civilized army of the future. The rifle 
appeals to an American as a natural and efficient weapon; if 
we have time it appears only common sense to add to the 
soldier’s equipment a saber and pistol. 

It is a costly thing —an “‘emergency purchase” —to try to 
make a mounted force out of infantry. It is not right or wise 
to reduce the efficiency of the cavalry by taking officers from 
it to handle makeshift organizations. An arm to be worth 
while should have its own organization, officers, drill regula- 
tions, and work to its own proper end. If riding and marks- 
manship are, for example, to be the requisites of the mounted 
rifles, the officers should be selected or appointed to it on 
account of their ability in those lines. The resulting organ- 
ization would be fit for any soldier to command, and could do 
good work, in its own line, in less time than cavalry proper 
could be trained. 

To be thoroughly fit, however, an arm must be regularly 
organized upon its own lines, as a school for the proper study 
of its capabilities. 

Upon considering the above, it appears that the reason 
for the suggestion from a cavalryman of the organization of 
a rival arm of the service, may be pertinent. 

In case of a great war, when it would be supposed neces- 
sary to raise in our usual way twenty new regiments of 
mounted troops, and a cavalryman is appointed to the com- 
mand of one of them, what must he expect, and in.what 
manner should he conduct the instruction of his command 
to meet the probable emergency in the shortest time? 
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The instruction must be progressive, and fortunately the 
easiest lessons for Americans are the first ones naturally 
taught, z.¢., training of the horses and the instruction in 
marksmanship for the men. 

If an inspector sees this regiment a month after its organ- 
ization and the horses are bridle wise, know some of the 
aids, and the men can dismount and form readily for work 
on foot, and can shoot, and the horses are in as good condition 
as they should be, the chances are that the regiment gets its 
orders for the front. It is merely a regiment of mounted 
rifles. As the instruction proceeds, and it is conceivable that 
it, the instruction, may continue in the field, eventually the 
commanding officer may expect to have a cavalry regiment 
fit to hold its own with any organization on the face of the 
earth. 

It is repeated for the sake of emphasizing the writer’s 
views, perhaps prejudices, that we cannot afford to mount our 
infantry on horses, and mounted rifles cost just as much as 
cavalry, probably more, and is less efficient. 

The commander of such a newly organized regiment is 
called upon to determine, as above, the steps of his progress 
in training his recruits and mounts. 

Mobility is the important point of superiority over in- 
fantry, and that is his first care. Coincident with the hand- 
ling of the horses goes the target practice of the men, for in 
that respect they must at least equal the infantry. 

Finally, to be superior to mounted infantry, and the equal 
of cavalry, he must add shock tactics. With the regiment 
then in hand, the best soldier in the army can hope for noth- 
ing better excepting increased efficiency through drill and 
experience. 

The abolition of true American cavalry is more likely to 
be accomplished through our own lack of experience, lazi- 
ness or ignorance, than by legislation. 
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COMMENTS ON MOUNTED RIFLES. 


CoLoneL J. A. Aucur, TENTH U.S. Cava.ry. 


I agree with Captain Morgan in almost everything he 
says, but I would go further than I understand him to go, 
and say that all mounted rifles and mounted infantry (whether 
using horses, bicycles, carts or other ‘“mounts”) are make- 
shifts, only warranted as temporary expedients, and not to be 
tolerated in our peace establishment, which is limited, and 
apparently always will be limited, to a small number of men. 
Even to discuss the subject of establishing in our service in 
time of peace a corps of mounted rifles seems to me almost 
useless, unless one could follow the example of Captain Mor- 
gan, who has taken advantage of the opportunity to say a 
number of good things, some of them as relevant to a great 
many other subjects as to the one under discussion. 

In my opinion there is sufficient in Captain Morgan’s 
article to condemn mounted rifles, and a statement of my 
views will be somewhat a repetition of what he says in a 
different form. 

Our cavalryman is, or we believe him to be, the highest 
development of the mounted fighting men. He not only 
fights mounted and does all the other duties reserved ex 
clusively for cavalry, but he is, dismounted, a match for in- 
fantry. He is much more useful than the mounted -rifleman 
brought to the highest imaginable state of perfection. But 
it takes time to make the cavalryman, and if we want him at 
the beginning, or at any time near the beginning of war, we 
must train him in time of peace. Our infantryman is our 
ideal of the dismounted fighting man. It takes time to make 
him, too, but less than for the training of a cavalryman. 
The mounted rifleman brought to a corresponding state of 
efficiency would cost almost as much in time and money as 
the cavalryman without attaining half his usefulness. 

Let us, then, in time of peace, devote our time and all 
the money available for the purpose to the training of cav- 
alry. Let us at the same time train as infantry all that can 
be trained as regulars, and give every possible encourage- 
ment and assistance (as seems to be the present policy of 
those in authority) in increasing and training the auxiliary 
force now generally known as the National Guard. The 
proper training-of mounted troops in this auxiliary force, 
except in isolated cases and small numbers, is not to be hoped 
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for. Let us never lose an opportunity of having more of the 
best kinds and of making them better. 

We will then not only have taken the most effective steps 
to avoid the necessity for a makeshift, by having provided 
the greatest possible number of the best kind of mounted 
men, but we will have made the best possible preparation 
for supplying the makeshift if it becomes necessary. We 
will have the greatest possible number of men trained to 
fight on foot with the rifle, and it will only be necessary to 
furnish some of them horses, bicycles, or other means of 
moving rapidly from place to place when not in fighting dis- 
tance. If horses are used for the mount, proper saddling, 
care of the horse, attention to sores, shoeing, etc., will have 
to be a part of the makeshift. 

The average American has had enough experience in 
riding to sit on and guide a horse, and the average American 
horse can be ridden and guided when bought for service. 

Suppose we should, in time of peace, organize and thor- 
oughly train a corps of mounted rifles. On the completion 
of the work there would be a body of trained men on trained 
horses ready, as our cavalry is, to fight on foot, and ready to 
use the shock action mounted, but lacking the proper arma- 
ment for the latter; and ready, too, to do the other duties of 
cavalry, but lacking, perhaps, both arms and equipments 
suitable for the work. They would have cost about as much 
as cavalry, but would be equal to cavalry in only one respect 
and superior to cavalry in no respect. More labor and money 
would be required to make them as good as the best. 

We passed years ago the stage of mounted rifles except 
asa makeshift. We had mounted rifles and abandoned them, 
preserving in the cavalry the elements worth preserving. 
We have had ample experience with mounted infantry, using 
it for emergencies and abandoning it after the emergencies 
passed.. To adopt anything of the kind now asa result of 
foreign wars would be folly, not that these wars do not em- 
phasize the importance of rapid maneuvering, but because 
we can have but a small number of mounted troops; and we 
want the best. If we can have mere mounted troops on con- 
dition that they shall be rifles, let us have them; call them 
mounted rifles and give them as nearly as we can, within the 
limits of the law authorizing them, the arms and equipments 
we have found to be the best for mounted fighting men. 

We should by all means endeavor to profit by the experi- 
ence of other nations, but we should not forget that the ma- 
terial with which we start out differs somewhat from theirs, 
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and we should first remember our own experience with our 
own material. 

Let me say, aside from this discussion, that were it possi- 
ble for one people to profit fully by the experience of an- 
other, a study of our Civil War, especially the campaigns of 
the latter part of it, would have prevented some of the disas- 
ters resulting from making partial attacks on intrenched posi- 
tions in the Boer War, which I take to be the principal of the 
foreign wars referred to by Captain Morgan. 

It is impossible to say what may be most needed in our 
next war or the number or kind of makeshifts we may have 
to adopt, because we cannot now know the nature of the 
enemy we may have to meet, the nature of the country he 
may occupy, and a great many other things we will have to 
consider when the time comes, but it would certainly be a 
mistake to prepare a makeshift now for particular conditions, 
while the real article, capable of doing all the makeshift can 
do and a great deal it cannot do, can be prepared with prac- 
tically the same time and money. 


Captain C. B. HOPPIN, Seconp CavaLry. 


From the experience obtained in the Spanish-American 
war, the war in the Philippines, and especially in South 
Africa, it seems certain that in the wars of the future large 
bodies of mounted troops with machine gun accompaniments 
must be counted as absolute necessities; the main question 
being how best to provide in time of peace for their efficient 
organization. From my observation of conditions prevailing 
during the Spanish-American War, it is evident that officers 
from the regular army regiments should not be taken in 
large numbers for service with such troops, though a suffi- 
cient number must and will be spared to at least command 
such regiments, and furnish at least one officer for each who 
is trained in staff work incident thereto. 

Every regular regiment has a few officers who, by their 
thorough knowledge of the care and use of horses, as well as 
their skill in the use of the rifle and ability to impart instruc- 
tions along these lines, are especially qualified for com- 
manders of mounted rifles, while men fitted for the staff work 
in such regiments are plentiful in all the regular regiments, 
both among the officers and older non-commissioned officers. 
Now, as to the remainder of the force. In many portions of 
our country large numbers of horses are bred suitable for 
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both cavalry and mounted rifles, and in each of these locali- 
ties knowledge of the horse and ability to ride is general. 
Why should not these localities maintain in time of peace 
mounted rifle organizations, instead of or in addition to infan- 
try organizations, the general government bearing that por- 
tion of the expense due to the mounting of such troops, and 
in each State providing an officer as instructor in time of 
peace, who would also command the consolidated organiza- 
tion in time of war—should war occur within the limits of 
his detail? In this way the officer would have the spur of 
possible service with the troops he had instructed, and if his 
work were not satisfactory in time of peace, he could be 
replaced before the error in his detail had been paid for 
through disaster in war. 

These mounted riflemen should furnish their own horses 
for drill purposes in peace, and should be paid for their use. 
In time of war the trained horses being purchased for their 
permanent mounts. 

These organizations could be reasonably trained as 
mounted riflemen within a year, while it takes a much 
longer time than that to train a cavalryman. 

This suggestion is made with the hope of inaugurating a 
thorough discussion of the subject to the end that some 
practicable working plan may be devised to meet an evident 
need before we are forced by war’s alarms to expedients to 
meet an impending crisis. 

Any plan to be successful and efficient, will be expensive, 
but the expedients adopted after the declaration of war are 
bound to be much more costly in the end. 


Major E. A. GODWIN, TentuH U. S. Cavatry. 


Captain Morgan’s article appears to be an argument in 
favor of the formation of a separate corps of mounted in- 
fantry. To justify the organization of such a corps it should 
appear that there is a field for it distinct from those covered 
by corps already in the service. What lack in our service 
would mounted infantry be expected to supply? For many 
years our cavalry has been trained to fight on foot, and to do 
all the things expected of mounted infantry. Indeed it has 
been asserted by those, especially foreign critics, who are 
wedded to the “cavalry proper” idea, that by dismounting 
to operate on foot, cavalry loses its right to the name, and 
becomes, in fact, mounted infantry. According to their 
view, we have no cavalry, and so far as I know, never had 
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any. A name signifies but little in this case. For answer, 
we can point to Sheridan’s and Wilson’s cavalry corps. What 
has been, or can be, done by any cavalry, of the proper 
kind, that was not well done by these splendid corps? At 
the same time, what could mounted infantry be expected to 
do that they did not do, and do in the most effective fashion ? 


The day of mounted troops who can fight mounted only, 
has passed, if, indeed, there ever was such time outside the 
realms of sentiment and imagination. The ability to do the 
work required of mounted troops on horseback, or on foot, as 
the occasion demands, is the important point. Is there any- 
one, who was familiar with the condition of our cavalry at 
the outbreak of the Spanish war, who does not believe that 
it was the equal in effectiveness of any like number of 
mounted troops, by whatever name they may have been 
called? In this view of the case, which is sustained by the 
record, have we not now, in our cavalry regiments, both cav- 
alry and mounted infantry? Does not their training fit them 
for the performance of all duties which would devolve upon 
both of these branches, if we had them separated? Why 
should we seek to separate them, and thereby complicate 
the questions of organization, drill, armament and equip- 
ment? Let us, rather, labor to bring our cavalry to the 
same standard of efficiency that existed in the spring of 1808, 
or higher, if possible. Opportunity is not lacking, nor is 
there dearth of ability amongst officers and men. It is true, 
that in case of war the number so trained would be insuffi- 
cient, but that, in the present state of public opinion, is not 
avoidable. ‘Do the best you can with what means you can 
get,” and in the meantime use all legitimate efforts to 
secure adequate preparation for the war which we hope 
may never come, and which is best averted by being ready 
for it. If, unfortunately, it should come, new regiments 
must be raised and prepared to do their part. Start out 
with the idea of making them the equals, on horseback 
and on foot, of those regiments already in service. They 
could not be made effective mounted infantry at once, and 
training, either before or during war, should not stop even 
when that is attained. Let it continue under conditions as 
they present themselves, until they satisfy our idea of what 
American cavalry should be. In the earlier stages of their 
service they would, perhaps, answer more or less well the 
requirements of mounted infantry; certainly they would do 
as well as they would if they were called mounted infantry. 
And let us do these things without caring whether there may 
be somebody, somewhere, who would deny us the name of 
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“cavalry proper,” because we can do more, and play a more 
varied role in war, than any mounted troops whose title to 
that name is gained at the expense of a part of their effec- 
tiveness. 





































Captain S. D. ROCKENBACH, Twetrru U. S. Cava.ry. 


Whether the designation “mounted infantry” or “mountcd 
rifles’’ should be given to the makeshifts that necessity some- 
times requires, and opportunity allows, depends upon use 
and armament. When General Miles mounted the Fifth 
Infantry upon captured Indian ponies, they were “mounted 
infantry.” The Boers were riflemen, not infantry, and those 
with mounts were “mounted rifles”. Pick from infantry the 
men who can shoot and ride, mount them, and you havea 
force that the old historical name “mounted rifles” describes. 
Arm them with the carbine only (they have not the shock 
action of either cavalry or infantry) and they are neither 
“mounted infantry” nor cavalry, and the most descriptive 
historical term would be “carbineers.” 

Such a force Captain Morgan emphasizes is a costly make- 
shift, but as the United States, we may assume, will never 
be properly prepared for a great war, and our small regular 
force can never do all the fighting required by our country 
in war, makeshifts will have to be employed. The regulars 
must train these makeshifts and get the best out of them. 
The regular officer who does not recognize this and prepare 
himself so that he can get the best out of the material fur- 
nished him will be very limited in his usefulness in times of 
emergency. 

But do not train the regular officer with a makeshift. 
Give him the best material obtainable, so that our regular 
force in time of peace will be the best of its kind in the world, 
a leaven sufficient to take care of the volunteers in time of 
war. Training with, and an understanding of, accurate 
instruments is necessary before the simple instruments of the 
military topographer can be used to make a sketch accurate 
enough. The professor of music has added to his natural 
love of music years of toil with the best instruments and 
studies of the great masters. The mouth-organ and rag-time 
are not his studies. He will get applause with them when 
the necessity requires him to use them. 

It is the same with the cavalry officer. If he is a horse- 
man from natural love of the horse and long training 
with good horses, a sharpshooter with his rifle and the car- 
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bine, a good shot with his revolver, a swordsman, and an 
educated man, able to grasp quickly the chances and oppor- 
tunities of emergencies, he will know how to make the best 
out of makeshifts. 

But the cavalryman, the intelligent horseman and trained 
soldier, on a saddle horse trained for cavalry service, is the 
ideal to work to, not the makeshift. There is no place 
in our army in time of peace for “mounted rifles;’’ we 
might just as well train the professor of music with a mouth- 
organ and rag-time. With Captain Morgan, it seems he 
would have made cavalrymen out of his “mounted rifles,” 
could he have had more time and obtained sabers and pis- 
tols. When he got to “mounted rifles,” necessity alone seems 
to have prevented him changing his brand to “cavalry.” 
We believe he got his good results due to his training as a 
cavalryman, and that the results would not have been so good 
had he been trained as a mounted rifleman. 

The American cavalry should be so much better in its 
personnel and mounts than the emergency mounted forces 
of war that the latter would require more than time and 
armament to make them gavalry. 

The conditions which existed prior to ’98—and they had 
much to do with making a cavalryman who knew how to 
handle makeshifts—are gone. More love and energy in cav- 
alry work is required of our cavalry officers in order to make 
them cavalrymen. We are given the best equipment, arms 
and clothing obtainable. Why can we not get the best 
horses for mounts, and the best educated horsemen for cavalry 
officers ? 

One of our general officers recently wrote: “It behooves 
cavalry officers to interest themselves in these subjects, in 
order that they may render such assistance to the War De- 
partment as is possible in coming to a just and proper con- 
clusion as to the results of the use of experimental equip- 
ment.”’ It is not believed that the interest of the War De- 
partment is confined to equipment. Can we not interest our- 
selves in the personnel and mounts, and render the War De- 
partment such assistance that a subaltern who is not a horse- 
man cannot obtain the commission of a captain of cavalry, 
and that the horses we get for mounts will be saddle horses? 
We have experimented with mongrels long enough. Be- 
cause cavalry officers have done good work in spite of them 
is not an argument for their retention. Why can we not get 
a Saumur for cavalry officers, and a breeding farm for cavalry 
horses? If we could, a great gulf would be fixed between 
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“mounted rifles” and the American cavalry that could not be 
spanned even in imagination. 

It will never be decided in our wisdom to abolish cavalry. 
Wisdom says retain the features that make it American cav- 
alry, and improve the personnel and mounts. 


Caprain M. C. BUTLER, SEVENTH U. S. CavaLry. 


If it is probable, as Captain Morgan says, that the mounted 
rifles must be considered as a part of every civilized army of 
the future, I say keep it separate and distinct from the 
cavalry. I think, however, that our cavalry is competent to 
perform the role that might be assigned to mounted rifles or 
mounted infantry, if you please, in addition to its many other 
duties. It is a well known fact that in past wars the cavalry 
has performed efficiently all duties that so-called mounted 
rifles might possibly be called upon to perform. 

No commander would think of mounting a portion of his 
infantry except in case of emergency, and the emergency 
would arise from the fact that there is either no cavalry or 
an insufficiency at hand to accomplish a certain purpose. 
The fact that an infantryman is put on horseback with his 
rifle and is successful in an undertaking, is no argument that 
the cavalry soldier should be done away with or another 
designation be given him. I have no fear of the cavalry arm 
being done away with or the designation being changed. I 
think, however, Captain Morgan is right to invite discussion. 
It would be just as sensible to say abolish the infantry be- 
cause the cavalry can dismount and fight on foot. 

I am in favor of the saber for use in the garrison only — 
the disadvantages from its use in campaigns outweigh its 
advantages; cavalrymen carefully trained can make the pistol 
very effective in time of war. Target practice for both pistol 
and carbine should be had twice a year. 


EUGENE A. CARR, BricGApiIeER-GENERAL U.S. Army (Retired). 


In commenting upon the able article of Captain Morgan 
I must first express agreement with most of his views. * 

Officers of the Third Cavalry have a strong feeling for 
the mounted rifles, of which it is the successor by change of 
designation in 1861, after fifteen years of most distinguished 
service in Mexico. Oregon, Texas and New Mexico. 
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In Mexico only two companies served mounted, the horses 
of the other eight having been lost in the gulf. Their arm 
was a “Yager,” called the Mississippi Rifle, from Jefferson 
Davis’s Mississippi regiment which was armed with it. 
Sometimes the regiment was called the “Brass Mounted 
Rifles,’ from the mountings. It then hada round bullet, and 
afterwards the minie pointed bullet. 

When I joined, in 1851, we had also sabers and the old- 
fashioned horse or dragoon pistol, a smooth bore carrying a 
musket (ounce) ball with a swivel ramrod to load on horse- 
back. 

The rifle just reached up to the point of my shoulder at 
order arms. It was stocked up to the muzzle, and the breech 
was heavy and strong, with a patch box covered with brass, 
of which metal also were the bands. 

It was heavy, but I killed my first buffalo with it and the 
pistol from horseback. I got as nearas I could alongside the 
animal, a young bull, fired my rifle, then my pistol, lost my 
hat, got down to load, followed the bull and fired the two 
shots again, and brought him toa standstill; then I got down 
again, loaded and fired from the ground and dropped him at 
eighty yards. Buffalo Bill ran buffalo with a Springfield in- 
fantry rifle which he named “ Lucrecia.” 

It is a mistake to say that army marksmanship started at 
Creedmore. We taught our riflemen very carefully. I and 
many of my men could hit the size of a dollar at a hundred 
yards. This was during the latter part of the period when 
the country marksman shot with the hair trigger and the 
“double wabble,” and could hit a deer in the head at forty 
rods (not yards) while he was jumping a fence 

My first Indian fight was with these guns in 1854, and we 
did not dismount; but we had Colt’s revolvers then. We 
carried the sabers during the whole five years of my service 
with the regiment and never used them once in action. I am 
on record for dropping the saber a number of years ago, when 
General Sherman asked for views. I believe that all swords 
are useless incumbrances. In this,as in many other respects, 
I have been ahead of the times; but the timesin this, as in 
others, seem to be coming up to me. 

The expression “L’Arme Blanche” has, I hope, had its 
day. To talk of “the shock’’ now is simply absurd. The 
only chance for a charge is to catch the enemy suddenly in 
the flank or when already demoralized by fire. Then the re- 
volver is far better than the sword, from which a man can 
be protected by a fence, rock, tree, or bush, and use his rifle 
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on the mounted man with effect, unless the latter has a re- 
volver. For artillerists, swords are awfully in the way; and 
as for that of the infantry officer, ‘“‘toads” are not only scarce 
and harmless, but really useful members of society. Gen- 
eral McPherson did not carry a sword in the field. We latterly 
left our sabers. behind when we went onIndiancampaigns. No 
rough rider or scout or cowboy or desperado or peaceable 
citizen ever thinks of carrying such a thing as a sword. 
They all carry revolvers for offense or defense. For parade 
purposes the position of “advance carbine” or “raise pistol”’ 
is very good, either in line or “marching past’’; and the 
officer can salute very handsomely from “raise pistol.” 

Talk of mounted riflemen! All of the army are riflemen 
now, and the only question is of mounted infantry. The 
artillery guns and even the mortars are rifled. 

As Captain Morgan well says, the emergency expense is 
frightful. And if we attempt in time of peace to create a 
corps of mounted infantry, it will soon become cavalry. 
Neither officers nor men will be content to remain in a hybrid 
state, and they will, as they get a taste of mounted service, 
not be satisfied till they can feel that they belong to “the 
rough service of horse.’”’ It is a rough and hard service, 
much more laborious than infantry, turning out in the early 
dawn to water, feed, groom and clean stables, and guarding 
and watching all night. 

Grazing, care of saddles and equipments, three arms, 
hauling forage, etc., etc., besides doing most of the scouting 
and detached service, for the cavalry is always called for when 
there is urgency. 

But there is glamour and excitement about it, and one is 
hardly ever so tired, with all the work, as the infantryman, 
after a monotonous march. 

With the carbines now furnished and with their future 
improvements, the cavalry will “fight on foot” to much bet- 
ter advantage than hastily and expensively improvised 
mounted infantry, and they are cavalry also. 

During the Camden River campaign in Arkansas in 1864, 
I commanded the cavalry of General Steele’s army. At the 
battle of Poison Spring an infantry brigade was ordered to 
report to me. 

My dismounted cavalry with Sharp’s carbines was push- 
ing Jo. Shelby, going through woods, pastures and cornfields, 
over stumps, logs, etc., with their sabers dangling behind 
them, and I thought that was a place for infantry skirmishers, 
and put them in. 
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I rode back to see General Steele, and when I returned I 
found the cavalry in again, pushing the enemy at a fast walk. 
Colonel Caldwell, commanding the leading cavalry brigade, 
said the infantry were too slow and he had relieved them. 

As we are improving in the instruction of officers, we 
should teach them all something about horses, not only in 
theory but in practice. 

When I “jined the cavalry’’ I knew little about horses, 
but long and hard experience gave me knowledge so that I 
marched the whole Sixth Cavalry fifty miles on Christmas 
day of 1891 and did not drop a horse. 

In this connection I must make a plea for veterinary sur- 
geons. They should be commissioned officers. They are 
highly educated, not only in their specialty but in general 
medical and surgical practice, and are mostly college gradu- 
ates; but their pay and position are not such as to command 
the best men. 

I got one in the Sixth soon after I joined, and started him 
to mess with the officers; but his pay was not sufficient, and 
he resigned. 

The blacksmiths about Tucson laughed at first at the 
beardless youth; but after a few difficult cases, they said, 
“That young man knows his business.” 

A competent veterinary will pay for himself many times 
aver. A horse is a very peculiar creature; in some respects 
simple, and in others most complex. A private owner will 
call in a veterinarian, pay him a good fee and treat him like 
a gentleman; why not the government? 

The veterinarians and cavalry officers could teach the 
student officers a good deal in theory and give them some 
practical lessons; but nothing can take the place of experi- 
ence in mounted service; and it is a frightful waste of 
money, cruelty to dumb animals, and loss of material advan- 
tage in war to wait for its declaration to raise mounted infan- 
try. There are plenty of instances in our own army in the 
knowledge of men now living, but the crowning one of all 
is that of the British in South Africa. They were confronted 
by a people raised on the veldt at stock handling, hunting, 
etc., who slept in their clothes and with their horses. 

The English government bought over a hundred thou- 
sand horses in this country, besides those it purchased in 
Australia, Canada and elsewhere. Their men, many of them, 
did not know how to handle them, feed them, care for them, 
or use them, and their losses were enormous, besides the 
cruelty and their failure to bring the war to a speedy close. 
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Of course it is impracticable for any nation to have a 
whole army of cavalry, and in fact, it is undesirable, for in- 
stances like the Boer War will be exceptional, and great bat- 
tles will be fought mainly by infantry; but there will always 
be use for troops who can move rapidly from place to place, 
and it would not be too great a proportion to have one-fourth 
of all armies composed of mounted men, who, if the views of 
Captain Morgan and myself be correct, should be enlisted, 
furnished with the best arms, have their horses provided, 
and all drilled and trained in time of peace; then in case of 
war, they could be used both as cavalry and mounted in- 
fantry. 

Concerning the carbine, its range would be sufficient, even 
if not so great as that of the infantry arm, because the mounted 
men could go closer, take more advantage of cover, get away 
easier, and, above all, carry more ammunition, and,with lighter 
guns, fire more rapidly while engaged. 

Before closing, I would suggest the removal of the restric- 
tion in the size of recruits for cavalry. 

We do not want jockeys for cavalry soldiers, and we need 
some strong, powerful men to tear up railroads, bridges, tear 
down buildings and obstructions, carry off guns, etc., etc. I 
have seen big, strong men who carried their horses through 
a hard campaign better than the lighter ones. 


Captain JOHN BIGELOW, Jr., Tentu U. S. Cavarry. 

I do not see the advantage of substituting the name 
mounted rifles, which has to be defined, for that of mounted 
infantry, Which defines itself. 

The essence of cavalry tactics, razson d’étre of cavalry, 
is the mounted charge. Abolish that, and there is no use 
for cavalry in the proper sense of the term. Without pistols 
or sabers the mounted arm, whatever it may be called, is 
mounted infantry. Give to mounted infantry the arms and 
training that fit them to charge mounted, and call them what 
you please, you convert them into cavalry. Both cavalry 
and mounted infantry are qualified to fight on foot. The 
peculiarity of cavalry is its fitness to charge mounted, and 
of mounted infantry its unfitness to do so. 

By our armament and training we recognize the mounted 
charge as a possibility. But if I may speak for others than 
myself, we regard it as a rarity. Our cavalry is like the 
Texan’s pistol, an arm of emergency, with this difference, 
that when not in use for the purpose for which it is espe- 
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cially kept, it is not relegated to idleness—a mere burden and 
expense — but may be used for a purpose for which it is not, 
but for which mounted infantry is, especially or solely main- 
tained. 

The days of cavalry pure and simple, or unfit to fight on 
foot, are numbered. Nor is it necessary that all the mounted 
force of an army should be equal to the mounted charge. 

Mounted infantry is an adjunct to infantry rather than to 
cavalry, and should be in numerical proportion to the former 
rather than to the latter. The cavalry proper should be 
kept in reasonable proportion to the infantry (mounted and 
dismounted) or still better to the cavalry of the enemy. 

I shall not venture an opinion as to whether we should 
have mounted infantry in time of peace, or if so, in what 
number. But I would express my conviction that our cav- 
alry should continue being armed and trained so that it 
could be converted into mounted infantry by discarding its 
sabers and pistols, and into infantry by further discarding its 
horses. 


CoLtoneL WILLIAM P. HALL, Assistant ApjuTrant GENERAL. 


We have read with much interest this article entitled 
“Mounted Rifles,” by Captain Morgan, and he has gone into 
the subject in a way which might be expected from the ex- 
perience suggested by his long and excellent service in the 
field. 

We agree with him in that an organization of mounted 
rifles can in no way take the place of cavalry. From a long 
experience and practice in the use of arms, mounted and dis- 
mounted, we believe that the only arm fit for mounted fire is 
the revolver, and this at comparative short range. Thereare, 
of course, exceptional and rare instances where it may be 
necessary to fire carbines or rifles from horseback, but, as a 
rule, it is always better to use these weapons on foot. 

We think that the mounted rifles should be armed with 
the rifle or carbine only, preferably with the carbine, as it is 
shorter and easier to handle on horseback, and is practically 
as good at long ranges as the rifle, and as before stated, the 
fighting of this organization should be on foot, using their 
horses only as a means of transportation. The motion of a 
horse incident to breathing alone, when standing quiet, is 
enough to prevent accurate shooting at any considerable dis- 
tance, and the only mounted fire, even for cavalry, should be 
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with the revolver, which, if properly taught, is certainly 
effective. In other words, the cavalry is for the purpose of 
fighting mounted and dismounted, and the mounted rifles are 
for the purpose of dismounted fighting alone. Mounted fire 
to be useful and effective must be well and carefully taught, 
the men good riders, and the horses thoroughly trained at the 
same time; it requires more work to impart this instruction 
than it does to teach accurate dismounted fire, and in all 
cases officers or non-commissioned officers giving instruction 
must know how to shoot themselves or they cannot teach it 
to others. 

In this connection we believe the saber and sword as an 
arm for our troops is a useless incumbrance and should be 
replaced by the revolver. In order to use the saber effec- 
tively the enemy must not be distant more than three and 
one-half or four feet, while with the revolver an effective 
blow can be dealt easily at a distance of thirty or forty yards, 
and much more rapidly; also with the revolver a small, weak 
man can deal as heavy a blow as a large and powerful one. 
We think that a respect for ancient traditions alone continues 
to inflict the sword and saber upon our troops as a weapon. 


Carrain J. A. GASTON, Eicurnu U. S. Cavarry. 

I do not agree with all the remarks of the author of 
‘‘Mounted Rifles.” He seems to jump at the conclusion that 
the cavalry is to be abolished. In my opinion the necessity 
for good cavalry has been so conclusively proven during and 
since 1898, that no one seriously thinks of aBolishing it. 

It takes at least three years to make a good cavalryman, 
and in many cases much more time. In order to have an 
efficient army when war breaks out, the cavalry must be kept 
in time of peace in a much larger proportion to the whole 
than it would be in war. The mere statement in point, that 
cavalry officers were discussing the propriety of abolishing 
cavalry, might mislead civilians into thinking it could be 
safely done. 

In time of peace, mounted rifles would be as expensive as 
good cavalry, therefore why not have good cavalry? As on 
account of the expense, our country does not care to keep a 
large cavalry force in time of peace, it would not have 
enough when war broke out. It would therefore be neces- 
sary to form new mounted regiments. These would natur- 
ally be armed and equipped as cavalry and recruits should, 
if possible, be men who could ride. The efficiency of the 
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volunteer regiments would then depend partly on the ability, 
care and efficiency of the officers appointed to them, the 
length of time the regiments had been in the service, and 
the care with which recruits and horses had been selected. If | 
such regiments could not be raised, infantry regiments might ° 
be mounted, but in every such case efficient cavalry officers 
should be detailed to report to the colonel to act as instruc- 
tors for the officers in the various details of a mounted 
officer’s duty. 

Infantry should only be mounted when necessity requires 
it, and dismounted as soon as that necessity ceases to exist. 

The most important duty of the cavalry officers of expe- 
rience in our army to-day is to thoroughly interest the younger 
officers in the duties and requirements. of their profession, 
and transmit to them the priceless legacy of our past. 

If we do our full duty, and show to the world that we are 
an efficient body of cavalry, we need not fear adverse legis- 
lation by Congress. 


Captain E. L. PHILLIPS, Tuirtreentu U. S. CAvarry. 


I have read with much interest Captain Morgan’s article 
entitled “Mounted Infantry.” Heretofore, when I have ap- 
proached this subject, I have always been greatly perplexed 
because unable to discover just what the various writers un- 
derstood by “mounted infantry” and “cavalry”; that is, just 
what distinctive qualities were assigned toeach. After read- 
ing this article, however, the matter becomes perfectly clear. 
Mounted infanfry is infant cavalry about one month old. If 
the “infant” lives and thrives and learns it may eventually 
mature into a state of full strength and efficiency, and then 
this mature adult will be cavalry. 

It seems to me that it requires no further argument to 
establish what the attitude of the cavalry officer should be — 
whether he consults the interests of the cavalry alone or the 
interests of the entire army and the country, for they all, I 
believe, demand the same thing, viz: that mounted infantry 
find no place in our peace establishment, at least so long as 
the government adheres to its cherished policy of maintain- 
ing a comparatively insignificant standing army. 

Should a great war break out a vast expansion of the 
military force must at once ensue. In this newly organized 
army there would be found quite enough partially trained 
“infant” cavalry to supply every requirement in this line; 
if not, mounted infantry could be quickly provided. 
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But it would be a different matter with full-fledged, full 
grown, mature cavalry, that requires time to create. This is 
the kind of troops that would tax to the utmost the sources 
of supply; it is the arm to which we should devote all our 
energies, and which should receive all of the limited means 
which the government is willing to provide for the mounted 
branch of the service. 


Carrain JOSEPH S. HERRON, Seconp U. S. Cavatry. 


Mounted infantry, though revived by the South African 
War, is not new in warfare. As far back as 1537 it is 
recorded that Francis I. of France, was shown at the camp 
of Marolles a troop of mounted arquebusiers trained to 
fight on foot. The dragoon proper or professional mounted 
infantryman, is said to date from the army of Gustavus Adol- 
phus in the seventeenth century, and was armed with musket 
and sword. 

Mounted infantry, except on a small scale, has always 
been a war emergency and has no permanent place in army 
organization. All modern cavalry is armed with the carbine. 
The mounted infantry question, as shown by the organiza- 
tion of the armies of the world, has been solved by the en- 
largement of the scope and duties of cavalry, and by nar- 
rowing those of mounted infantry. 


Major G. H. GALE, Nintu U. S. Cavatry. 


Call it what you will, it is a foregone conclusion that the 
mounted contingent of our army will, in the emergency of 
sudden war, be called upon to perform either mounted or 
dismounted duty, as circumstances dictate, and it is incum- 
bent on its officers to be familiar with both. Our experience 
in Cuba and also in the Philippines promptly demonstrated 
that if we want good infantry in excess of the organized 
force available, we can instantly get it by dismounting the 
cavalry. 


Every one knows that it is much easier and cheaper to 
organize and train foot than mounted troops, and the problem, 
in case of a sudden expansion of the army, seems to be how 
to get the desired force, armed and equipped and instructed, 
with the least possible delay and at the lowest figure, and it 
would seem reasonable that a reversal of the process fol- 
lowed in the Spanish War might be accomplished with 
gratifying results. Given a good infantry regiment, well in- 
structed, with officers who have a full knowledge of their 
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duties as leaders and administrators, it seems to go without 
saying that it can be transformed into a good cavalry force 
in much less time and with less expense than if we have to 
start with the raw material. As regards the rifle, it is 
merely a matter of an interchange of invoices, and for the 
pistol and saber we may be sure that the men will be equally 
zealous, with their newly enrolled comrades, in learning their 
efficiency. 

A great many of our infantry officers just now, are 
familiar with mounted duty. It does not seem necessary 
that they should forget it or that they should not acquire 
further experience. 

One time, on receiving a troop herd when changing sta- 
tion, I found that the animals had been turned over to the 
care of an infantry officer, who was chosen because he had 
served as an enlisted man of cavalry some twenty-five or 
thirty years before, and was therefore familiar with the care 
and management of horses. 

It would not seem absurd to detail a limited number of 
infantry lieutenants, or even captains, for tours of duty with 
mounted troops, just as artillery lieutenants were formerly 
detailed to the light batteries. There is little doubt but de- 
tails of this character would not go a-begging, and would, 
with little expense, assure a reasonable knowledge of mounted 
duty in every regiment of infantry, and thus facilitate its 
transformation into a mounted force if desired. I am a firm 
believer that the principle which recognizes the superior 
value of the “partly manufactured” over the raw material 
in our tariff schedule can be more widely applied. 

There seems little fear that we will lose our pistol, but, 
rather, in view of Balingiga and similar lesser experiences, 
that its issue will be more generally extended to the infantry. 
This becomes the more probable as the new rifle has a non- 
detachable rod bayonet. 

Regarding the saber there are many minds. I believe it 
would have more advocates if our soldiers had a better 
weapon, perhaps, on the model recently adopted for officers, 
which is a neat, well balanced sword, capable of doing exe- 
cution, while the present enlisted man’s saber is clumsy and 
ill balanced. A more general education of both officers and 
men in the use of the saber would probably gain it many con- 
verts. 

To those who affirm that the saber has outlived its use- 
fulness, I would say that I have it on pretty good authority 
that a general bolo attack on General Schwan’s cavalry dur- 
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ing his raid in Cavite and Batangas, in January of 1900, was 
planned and promptly abandoned when it was learned that 
the cavalry were carrying their sabers. This was beyond 
doubt a fortunate decision for the insurrectos, but who will 
affirm that the sabers would have been the weapons used had 
the attack been made? 

Notwithstanding the old joke, I can see nothing the matter 
with the good old designation of dragoon. 


Captain E. M. SUPPLEE, Fourreentu U. S. CAVALRY. 


It is almost inconceivable that a cavalryman should start 
a rumor ora discussion as to the substitution of “mounted 
rifles” for our cavalry, but I can conceive, ‘as a result of 
recent wars,” of -not only cavalrymen, but all military 
thinkers, as being in favor of mounted rifles as a superior 
article to infantry. 

I have heard no rumors of any “enthusiastic theorists” 
of note relegating the cavalry to a niche as a relic, but I have 
heard of some “relics in the recent wars,’ who, after re- 
peated refusals to receive cavalry in their commands, to 
finally come out of their niche, ask for it, get it, and in 
three months thereafter utterly destroy all organized form 
of the enemy’s army. 

We are apt to produce that which we make prominent by dis- 
cussion. If weturn the drift of military thought in the direc- 
tion of converting cavalry into mounted rifles we are liable 
to produce such a calamity. Such discussions should not be 
originated by any loyal, true hearted cavalryman. 

Let us see what we would gain by this conversion. 
The prime reason for desiring this change is, no doubt, made 
on the grounds of economy. Is it possible that the “‘abolish- 
ing of the revolver and saber” appeals to any one as a great 
reduction in the expense of our cavalry arm? Does anyone 
for a moment believe that the preponderance of cost of 
maintenance of cavalry over that of infantry, either mounted 
or dismounted, is due to the fact that cavalry are supplied 
with the saber and pistol? 


Mounted rifles must have horses and all the equipments 
of the cavalry, except the revolver and saber. The service 
now is well supplied with revolvers and sabers and have 
some 10,000 of each in excess, enough to supply losses for 
the next generation to come. We might, therefore, place 
the economy on arms, as, say, NIL. 

Mounted infantry, like volunteer cavalry, are notorious 
for their sore-back, broken-down horses, requiring twenty- 
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five per cent. more remounts‘in a year than the regular cav- 
alry. We might, therefore, place the economy on horses as, 
say, minus $25,000 per annum, based on 15,000 mounted 
rifles. 

We can produce in three years time, with systematic 
instruction eight hours per day, (relics of the niches to the 
contrary notwithstanding), an expert cavalryman who knows 
how to care for a horse, who can fight dismounted as well as 
an infantryman, and who can do all that cavalry has ever 
been called upon to do, in peace or in war, ready at all times 
to fight mounted and reap the fruits of victory after the 
successful battle. 

The thought arises, why expend even the same amount 
of money to produce such an inferior article as ‘mounted 
rifles?”’ If it is desired to try the experiment of mounted 
rifles, I would like to suggest mounting five regiments of 
infantry or one battalion of each regiment, arming them 
with the carbine only, calling them “carbineers” and let 
a five year test be made as to their efficiency and economy. 
How long would it be before the “carbineers” would be 
clamoring for a revolver for individual defense? 

Had the. Ninth Infantry, in Samar, been armed with 
the revolver, as all troops in the Philippines should, that 
world-shocking massacre could never have happened. In 
contemplating this let us comfort ourselves, if we can, with 
the thought that we were economizing on revolvers. 

Cavalrymen need have no fears of abolition as long as 
we avoid discussions on mounted rifles and devote our time 
to making ourselves a most urgent necessity to the general 
in the field by keeping the efficiency of the cavalry arm at 
the highest point and constantly on the improvement in 
times of peace by the energy, zeal and hard work of each 
individual officer. 


CotoneL A. L. WAGNER, Assistant ADJUTANT GENERAL. 


I think that mounted infantry is all nonsense; I think 
that cavalry of the old style is an equal absurdity; I believe 
that the American cavalry of to-day is the best cavalry on 
earth for the purposes of modern war, and that if we throw 
away the useless saber, arm our men with a heavy caliber 
short range revolver for use in the mélée, and give them the 
best carbine that can possibly be devised, and teach them to 
shoot it with the greatest possible accuracy, the whole prob- 
lem will have been solved. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL E. D. DIMMICK, Sreconp U. S. CAVALRY. 

If it shall be proposed that a new arm “mounted rifles” 
must be added to those already provided, I would most em- 
phatically say no. Mounted infantry may have served its 
purpose in emergency cases in the Philippines, but I venture 
to say that it was at a great loss of horses, the interchange- 
ability of infantry duties and cavalry duties for members of 
those arms, as emergencies may arise would naturally have 
to be considered under this subject, though it can hardly be 
taken up for discussion at this time under this review. But 
let us suppose the “mounted rifles” an accomplished fact, 
what assurance could we have that the new arm would not 
become the foot ball of circumstance, equally with existing 
arms of the service? The necessity for mounted infantry is 
not pressing when we have sufficient force of cavalry at hand, 
neither is dismounted cavalry required if there is sufficient 
force of infantry that can be put into emergency action; 
these are emergency cases requiring an interchange of the 
different arms of the service. 

The question then would seem to be, do we need a third 
arm which has not shown its superiority over the two ex- 
isting arms of the service and which has no distinctive char- 
acteristic? I think not. Our cavalry has made a record 
under almost every condition that is liable to present itself, 
a record that we can look back upon with pride and satisfac- 
tion ; even with the wonderful achievement that our cavalry 
performed during the Civil War, against Indians on the 
plains, in Cuba, the Philippines, and China, it will not do to 
feel that we are safe in our position and can rest on our 
laurels, or we will soon find that we are making progress 
backwards, and nothing but good, hard, systematic honest 
work will suffice to maintain our past and present efficiency, 
and keep upa high standard of discipline. If we bear this well 
in mind and work together, I don’t think we need have any 
fear of legislation that will have a tendency toward the aboli- 
tion of our true American cavalry. 


Cotonet S. Y. F. BLAKE. 

In a letter to the editor of the JOURNAL, S. Y. F. Blake, 
late commander of the Irish Brigade in South Africa, writes 
enthusiastically of the work performed by the cavalry in the 
war in South Africa. We make the following extract from 
the letter: 


“The old and enthusiastic interest that I took in the cav- 
alry in times long gone by is as great as ever. In fact, my 
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whole heart is now for the cavalry. This long, bloody 
struggle in South Africa has convinced me that it is cavalry 
alone that must decide in the great wars tocome. I think 
I can prove that now. I have passed through a war that is 
unparalleled in history, and I feel that I have not failed to 
grasp the practical lessons it has taught. * * * The cav- 
alry I love, for the cavalry I will stand, and as a cavalryman 
I will die, because he is the man that will decide in all great 
battles. I do not speak thus because I was once in the cav- 
alry service, but because I have passed through a terrible 
war in which all branches of the service has been hotly tried 
and the Boer army, all cavalry, has played with the British 
artillery and destroyed British prestige, and all this too, in 
open beautiful country especially adapted to infantry and 
artillery service.” 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL W.S. EDGERLY, SEVENTH U. S. CAVALRY. 

If I were called upon to correct Captain Morgan’s article, 
I would make the last paragraph read: ‘The abolition of 
true American cavalry is zot likely to be accomplished 
through our own lack of experience, laziness or ignorance, 
nor by legislation,” for I have a high opinion of the Ameri- 
can people and their representatives, and do not believe they 
can be induced to dispense with cavalry until the time comes 
when there are no “wars or rumors of wars.’’ The cavalry 
is everything that is claimed for the mounted rifles and more. 
The “more” is what the theorists want to get rid of. 

Because the Boers,who were raised on horseback, with rifles 
in their hands, did magnificent work at times, is no more 
a reason why we should adopt their methods than the fact 
that Geronimo’s men, fleet of foot and strong of lung, ran 
all around our horsemen and did perfectly brilliant work, 
should make us dismount and use Apache tactics. The U.S. 
cavalry is not on the defensive. It has been triedin every 
kind of fighting; its officers have been called upon to perform 
duties almost infinite in variety, and the results are such that 
to-day every American cavalryman has reason to be proud of 
his regiment and arm of the service. 

Cavalry charges with drawn sabers are now out of date, 
excepting in peculiar emergencies, but there are times when 
a mounted command must come in touch with the enemy. 

The number of shots in any pistol is limited, and com- 
paratively few men are sufficiently expert to reload during 
the mélée. When the pistol has been emptied after contact 
with the enemy, is the time that the trusty blade, “always 
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loaded,” comes into play and gives the soldier the confidence 
he could never feel with only an empty gun. 


I believe that what we of the cavalry have to do to insure 
our existence as cavalry is to prove by good work, at all 
times, that we are worthy of the reputation the U. S. cavalry 
has already gained, and I have perfect confidence that with 
the officers we now have, the standard of excellence will not 
be lowered. 


THE RIFLES.* 


The Rifles are my soul’s delight, 

They talk so sweet and smile so bright; 

It seems like sunny noon at night— 
When I am with the Rifles. 


They used to come ’most every day, 

Sometimes to talk, sometimes to play; 

How rapidly Time flew away— 
When I was with the Rifles. 


I used to to my window creep 
When reveille ‘roused me from my sleep, 
And shyly through the curtain peep, 

To see the darling Rifles. 


And when the morning roll call o’er, 

Each disappeared within his door, 

I hopped in bed to dream once more 
That I was with the Rifles. 


* These verses are contributed by Captain B. W. Atkinson, Sixth Infantry. 
They were written in 1846 by Captain J. R. B. Gardenier, First Infantry, a 
graduate of 1828, and dedicated to Miss Annie M. Walker, daughter of the late 
Major and Paymaster Benjamin Walker, U.S. Army, who was one of “the 
earliest inhabitants” of Fort Leavenworth. The “Rifles” are now the Third 
Cavalry. The verses were sung to the then old familiar air, “Oh, Mary, When 
the Wild Wind Blows.” 
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THE FORT RILEY MANEUVERS, 1902. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REportT* oF CoLoNEL A. L. WAGNER, AssiIsTANT 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL, CHIEF UMPIRE. 


HE following named officers were directed to report to 
me as assistants : 

Colonel J. A. Augur, Tenth Cavalry, 

Lieutenant Colonel S. C. Mills, Inspector General U. S. 

Army, 

Major John G. D. Knight, Corps of Engineers, 

Major H. M. Andrews, Artillery Corps, 

Major M. M. Macomb, Artillery Corps, 

Major W. D. Beach, Tenth Cavalry, 

Captain D. Du B. Gaillard, Corps of Engineers. 

Captain A. S. Rowan, Nineteenth Infantry, 

Captain B. Alvord, Twentieth Infantry, 

Captain H. C. Hale, Twentieth Intantry, 

Captain W. M. Wright, Second Infantry, A. D. C., 

Captain H. G. Learnard, Adjutant, Fourteenth Infantry. 

Captain M. H. Barnum, Eighth Cavalry, 

Captain L. M. Fuller, Ordnance Department, 

Captain W. Chamberlaine, Artillery Corps. 

I desire here to express my obligation to all of these gen- 
tlemen for the able, energetic and valuable assistance which 
they rendered me, and which contributed greatly to the 
success of the maneuvers. + 


% % % * * 


*It is found impracticable to publish the report in full, on account of lack 
of space. The extracts are limited almost entirely to the portions of the report 
relating to the movements of the cavalry, and do not embrace the whole scope 
of the problems or of the comments thereon, or the most interesting parts. It 
is unfortunate that there is not enough space available in the JourNAL to print 
the entire report, for it is concise, complete, interesting and instructive through- 
out.—[Eprror.] 

+ Here follows more at length a description of the assignment of umpires 
and their work.—[ Ep1ror.] 
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A meeting of the umpires was held on the evening pre- 
ceding each exercise, when the plan of the problem was dis- 
cussed, arrangements were made for proper supervision, and 
final instructions were given for the following day. The 
rules governing the exercises and prescribing the duties of 
the umpires were furnished each umpire, as well as the orders 
subsequently issued supplementing or emphasizing the gen- 
eral rules already prepared. The original rules were com- 
piled from those formerly used at the U. S. Infantry and 
Cavalry School at Fort Leavenworth, and at the Cavalry and 








ARRIVAL AT FORT RILEY. 


Light Artillery School at Fort Riley. In the main they were 
found to be very satisfactory. Some slight amendment will, 
however, be necessary, as is noted in another portion of this 
report. Immediately after the conclusion of each exercise 
the chief umpire and the two senior umpires met on the field 
for consultation, being joined by such other umpires as were 
available. The extent of the ground covered by the maneu- 
vers did not render it practicable in every case to assemble 
on the field all the umpires, but each submitted a written 
report to the senior umpire of the forces with which he was 
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operating, who in turn rendered a similar report to the chief 
umpire, who submitted a report, accompanied by those of 
the senior umpires, to the adjutant general of the division. 
As soon as it was practicable for the division commander to 
assemble the officers for discussion, they were assembled in 
the large tent used for the general mess and assembly pur- 
poses, where the reports of the commanding officers of the 
opposing forces (which were submitted to the adjutant gen- 
eral of the division) and that of the chief umpire were read. 
An opportunity was then given to each officer present who 
had participated in the exercise to make such explanatory 
statements as he might desire to offer, and a discussion of pro- 
fessional matters brought into prominence in the course of 
the maneuvers was invited.. The decision of any umpire at 
any of the maneuvers was not allowed to be questioned on 
the field, but any officer dissatisfied with such a decision was 
authorized to submit a dissenting statement, with full assur- 
ance that it would receive careful and respectful considera- 
tion. It is gratifying to be able to say that the expressions 
of dissent were very few, and in no case relative to any im- 
portant point. It may be pertinent here to remark that the 
cordial good will, earnestness, sense of soldierly duty and 
spirit of hearty codperation shown by all the officers con- 
nected with the field exercises constituted one of the most 
striking and gratifying features of the entire encampment.* 


The exercises were conducted in detail as follows, the 
description of the conduct of the maneuvers and the com- 
ments thereon being essentially the same as in the report 
submitted by me after each exercise: 


PROBLEM No. 1.—SEPTEMBER 24, 1902. 
GENERAL SITUATION. 
An army corps (Blue) consisting of two divisions moving 
north, via Emporia and Junction City has arrived at Fort 
Riley. 


*Here follows a description of the call for assembly of umpires and the 
signal announcing the termination of an exercise.—[ Epiror.] 
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An opposing force (Brown) consisting of two corps is 
\ moving south on “parallel” roads through Clay Center and 
Garrison. 

The opposing forces are as follows: 

Blue, real, three regiments (including one battalion en- 
gineers) infantry, one squadron and three batteries.. The 
rest of the corps is imaginary. 

Brown, real, one battalion, two squadrons, two batteries. 
The rest of the Brown force is imaginary. 

The Brown is assumed to have a preponderating force of 
cavalry, so that the cavalry force of the Blue is restricted to 
patrolling, and is not able to make any aggressive reconnais- 
sances to the front. 


SPECIAL SITUATION. 
Blue. 


' The corps commander learns, through reconnaissance, 
of the near approach of the Brown force, consisting of two 
army corps, one of which is reported approaching via Riley 
Center and the Governor Harvey Road, toward Vinton; the 
other via Keats upon Ogden or the Milk Ranch, or both. 
The commander of the Blue gives the following order: 


HEADQUARTERS BLUE ARMY, 
FIELD ORDERS, } ForT RILEY, KANSAS, Sept. 24, 1902. 
No. I. ) 





} I. The enemy is advancing from the north. His force 
\e consists of two army corps, and is apparently converging upon 
Fort Riley for attack. Their scouts have been seen on the 
Governor Harvey Road and upon the Keats-Ogden Road. It 
is probable that one corps is advancing toward Vinton and 
the other upon Ogden or the Milk Ranch, or both. 

: II. This command will assume a defensive position with 
‘ a view to protecting Fort Riley and awaiting further devel- 
opments. 

III. The defensive position will, unless orders be given 

to the contrary, be on the line of defense of the outpost. 


IV. The outpost will be strengthened and will be estab- 
lished with its line of defense extending through Morrit Hill 
to such points on the right and left as will enable it to guard 
the Governor Harvey, Milk Ranch and Ogden Roads. 
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V. The outpost will be under the command of Colonel 
Miner, and will consist of : 

Sixth Infantry, 

Eighteenth Infantry, 

First and Second Battalions, Twenty-second Infantry, 

First Battalion, Engineers, 

Second Squadron, Fourth Cavalry, 

Nineteenth, Twentieth and Twenty-eighth Batteries, Field 
Artillery. 

By command of Major General Blue: 

JAMES GREENE, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Memorandum for the Commander of the Blue: 
The outpost will be expected to be completely established 
by 12 M. 


SPECIAL SITUATION. 
Brown. 


The Brown commander learns of the presence of the Blue 
at Fort Riley. The strength of the Blue has been variously 
reported; the lowest estimate being one, and the highest 
three divisions. The position of the Blue has not been defi- 
nitely ascertained, further than that it is at Fort Riley. 
Instructions are given by the commander of the Brown for 
the First Corps to move by the Governor Harvey Road upon 
Vinton, and the Second Corps via Keats upon Ogden and the 
Milk Ranch. Asa preliminary, the following order is given 
for a reconnaissance in force: 


HEADQUARTERS BROWN ARMY, 
STOCKDALE, KANSAS, September 24, 1902. 
FIELD ORDERS, ) 
No. 1. iy 


I. The enemy is reliably reported to be at Fort Riley, 
in strength not less than one nor more than three divisions. 

II. A reconnaissance in force will be made on the Gov- 
ernor Harvey Road from Riley Center and on the Ogden and 
Milk Ranch Roads from Keats to develop the enemy’s posi- 
tion. 

III. The force from Riley Center will consist of the 
Third Battalion Twenty-second Infantry, First Squadron 
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Fourth Cavalry, and the Seventh Battery Field Artillery, 
and will be under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Sted- 
man, Fourth Cavalry. 


The force from Keats will consist of the First Squadron 
Eighth Cavalry, and the Sixth Battery Field Artillery, and 
will be under the command of Major Stanton, Eighth Cavalry. 


The two reconnoitering forces will unite near Fort Riley 
for their demonstration against the enemy’s position. 


By command of Major-General Brown. 


B. E. WHITE, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Memorandum for the Commander of the Brown: 


The forces designated for the reconnaissance will move 
out beyond the reservation line as soon as practicable after 
daylight. The force supposed to come from Riley Center 
will be on the Governor Harvey Road, and the one supposed 
to come from Keats will be distributed on the Milk Ranch 
and Ogden Roads. The attack upon the outpost will begin 
at I P. M.* 


% * * % 


COMMENTS. 

The cavalry organizations were, in general, well handled 
by the troop commanders. The mistake of not being pushed 
well in to develop the Blue position is one for which the com- 
manders of the different troops were not responsible. 


PROBLEM NO. 2.—SEPTEMBER 25, 1902. 
Advance Guard and Rear Guard. 


For the Blue: 

The Sixth Infantry will march from the point where the 
One Mile Creek is crossed by the Ogden Road, along the said 
road to Three Mile Creek, and thence to Wilson’s Ranch. 

The Eighteenth Infantry will march from the Pumping 
Station, along the Republican River bottom, to the Governor 
Harvey Road, and thence north to Estes’ Gate. 
~ *Here follows a full report of the movements of all the organizations in 


minute detail and comments thereon, from which only a short extract is given. 
—[EpirTor.] 
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The Twenty-Second Infantry will march from Fort Riley 
(at the Hay Sheds) through Pump House Cafion to Morris 
Hill. 

The march will be assumed to be in a hostile country, and 
all precautions will be taken accordingly. The march of 
each column from its designated station will begin at 9 A. M. 

Upon reaching its objective, each column will halt one 
hour for luncheon and will then take up its march to Fort 
Riley. The return march will be assumed to be a retreat in 
a hostile country and the formation will be made accordingly. 
The operations of each regiment will be totally distinct. 


For the Brown: 

Troop A, Fourth Cavalry, will proceed to Wilson’s Ranch, 
and will move therefrom to harass and delay the march of a 
Blue column reported to be moving from Fort Riley via the 
Ogden Road to Wilson’s Ranch. 

Troop B, Fourth Cavalry, will proceed to Estes’ Gate, and 
will move thence along the Governor Harvey Road to harass 
the advance of the Blue column reported to be marching to 
Estes’ Gate from Fort Riley. 

Troop C, Fourth Cavalry, will proceed to the vicinity of 
Morris Hill and will move therefrom to harass the advance 
of a column reported to be marching from Fort Riley via 
Pump House Cajfion in the direction of Morris Hill. 

The Brown troops will not begin their movement against 
the Blue forces earlier than 9:30 nor later than 9:45 A. M. 

After the halt of the Blue columns for luncheon and the 
resumption of their march in retreat to Fort Riley, the troops 
of cavalry will, in each case, endeavor to harass and cut off 
the rear guard. This operation on the part of the Brown 
will not begin until after the Blue column, in each case, in- 
cluding the rear guard, has fully begun its march. During 
the halt of the Blue columns, the Brown detachments will 
withdraw out of sight for a similar halt. 

The operations of these troops will be distinct, each one 
being concerned only with the problem specifically assigned 
it above. 
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Memorandum: 

The Brown troops are not to hurry along the route to 
seize a position, but are to take from the beginning all the 
precautions that would be taken in a march in a hostile 
country against a force whose whereabouts is unknown fur- 
ther than that it is marching on a certain road. 

This field exercise consisted of the simultaneous march 
of three columns each consisting of one regiment of infantry, 

















HEADQUARTERS CAMP. 


the march being assumed to be in a hostile country, and the 
advance being opposed in each case by one troop of cavalry. 

The Sixth Infantry left One Mile Creek at 9 A. M., with 
an advance guard of two companies and a rear guard of one 
company, and reached the junction of the Ogden and Wil- 
son’s Ranch Roads at Three Mile Creek at 9:45 A.M. Atabout 
400 yards beyond this junction, the point, which had reached 
the crest of a hill, was fired on from the front. The com- 
mander of the advance guard went to the point and deployed 
his advance guard 150 yards below the crest. But two shots 
were fired at the point. The deployed line then advanced 
and was fired on about five minutes later by a Brown troop 
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at a range of about 800 yards. It replied by squad and com- 
pany volleys, and continued the advance. Twenty-two men 
of the Brown, mounted, then appeared in plain view on a 
slope within a range of 800 yards; they were withdrawing 
rapidly, but were fired upon by both companies for one minute. 
At the same time a squad of Brown, on the Brown right, fired 
at the Blue left at the same range or less. The Brown now 
disappeared from the front and the march was resumed and 
continued until 10:55 A. M., when the signal for the suspen- 
sion of the exercises was sounded, the ammunition of the 
advance guard having been exhausted, and it being evident 
that under conditions of actual warfare the Brown troop 
would have suffered so severely as to be unable to continue 
further operations against the advancing column. 

The following comments on this portion of the exercise 
are made: The commander of the advance guard withdrew 
the point and deployed his entire advance guard some dis- 
tance below the crest. It would have been better, under the 
circumstances, to have reinforced the point where it was and 
deployed just below the crest. No other comment is made 
on the handling of the advance guard, except that it should 
have made more rapid progress. The column marched only 
a mile and a quarter in an hour’stime. The Blue column 
was adjudged to have lost twelve men and the Brown to have 
lost twenty-two. 

The manner in which the commander of the Brown cav- 
alry troop handled his men is deserving of the highest praise. 
It was to be expected that so small a force opposed to so 
large a column would in the course of its operations be prac- 
tically used up, but the manner in which he disposed of his 
small troop, consisting of only thirty-two men, was admirable, 
and gave a fine illustration of the ubiquity of well mounted, 
well trained cavalry. This troop appeared in squads at differ- 
ent points at different times in such a manner as to give the 
impression that it was very much larger than it really was.* 

* * % % ~ 


*Here follows a description of the second part of the exercise and the 
general comment on the day’s problem.—[ Epiror.] 
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PROBLEM NO. 3.—SEPTEMBER 26, 1902. 


Advance Guard and Rear Guard.* 
* * * * * 


The patrol work of the cavalry on both sides was, in this 
exercise, most efficient. 

The moving of a Brown troop of cavalry by the flank and 
in column under a heavy fire of artillery and infantry was 
altogether wrong. 

The massing of two troops of Brown cavalry in a draw 
under fire at about 600 yards from a Blue battalion of infantry 
was anerror. The cavalry force and the light battery, with 
above exceptions, were, however, admirably handled. 

% x % * % 

The small size of the cavalry troops was on this occasion, 
as on the day before, a matter of much disappointment. A 
cavalry troop numbering less than forty is too small a force 
to accomplish much by itself, and it is to be regretted that 
on the occasion of such exercises as these the troops cannot 
be raised to their full war strength, even though it might 
cause the temporary detachment of troopers from organiza- 


tions at other posts. 
* % % * x 


PROBLEM NO. 4.—SEPTEMBER 27, 1902. 


Advance Guard of a Division and Deployment of a Division 
for Battle.+ 
* * * * 

Defects were noted in the transmission of orders, and the 
lack of a staff of suitable size and a sufficient number of 
orderlies undoubtedly hampered both commanders severely 
in their operations. It is recommended that in future com- 
manding officers of the different forces be provided with an 

*Here follows the problem, which is on a large and more extended scale 
than the preceding problem. The discussion is also omitted, and of the com- 
ments only the following ones relating exclusively to cavalry are taken.— 
[Epiror.] 

+Here follows a very interesting problem discussed at length. Of the 
comments only those relating to mounted orderlies are given here.—[Ep1Tor.] 
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ample staff and sufficient orderlies to enable them to trans- 


mit their orders without difficulty. 
% * 


* * * 


PROBLEM NO. 5.—SEPTEMBER 29, 1902. 


Contact of Opposing Forces.* 
* * * * %* 

It was repeatedly noticed in this exercise that there was 
inefficient service on the part of orderlies in delivering mes- 
sages. The orderlies did not seem to understand in every 
case to whom the message was to be delivered, or where the 
officer for whom it was intended was to be found. A marked 
instance occurred when a message for the commander of the 
Blue was delivered to the chief umpire. When informed by 
him that it should be delivered to the Blue commander, who 
was mentioned by rank and name, the orderly started back to 
the point whence he came, and there is good reason to be- 


lieve that the message was never delivered. 
% * * % * 


PROBLEM NO. 6.—OCTOBER I, 1902. 
Attack and Defense of a Convoy. 
GENERAL SITUATION. 

An army (Blue) operating southwest from Salina, Kansas, 
with headquarters at that point, receives its supplies from 
Topeka as a base. The railroads are assumed to be broken 
up and supply by wagon train is supposed to be necessary. 
One of the trains conducting supplies from Topeka to the 
army has encamped at Ogden. 

A raiding force (Brown) has circled around the front of 
the Blue army and has appeared in the vicinity of Westgate 
Postoffice, where its commander learns that the train, with 
its escort, has camped at Ogden. He makes his prepara- 
tions to attack this train at some point on the Fort Riley 
reservation, with a view to inflicting upon it as much damage 
as possible. 


*Here follows a problem given in full with thorough discussion and com- 
ments, of which only the following can be inserted. 
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SPECIAL SITUATION. 
Blue. 


An army (Blue) operating southwest from Salina, Kansas, 
with headquarters at that point, receives its supplies from 
Topeka asa base. The railroads are assumed to be broken 
up and supply by wagon train is rendered necessary. One 
of the trains conducting supplies from Topeka to the army 
is encamped at Ogden, where the commanding officer of the 
escort learns that there is a large hostile raiding force at 
some point south of the Kansas River, not many miles away, 
the exact location unknown. He makes the ordinary prepa- 
rations for guarding his train in its progress. He finds that 
the direct road to Fort Riley, after crossing Three Mile Creek, 
is in an impassable condition; he accordingly proceeds along 
the Ridge Road. 

The Blue force is as follows: 

Sixth Infantry, 

Twenty-second Infantry, 
Seventh Battery, Field Artillery, 
Troops A and B, Fourth Cavalry. 

The Blue force is at the point where the Ogden road 
crosses Three Mile Creek; the time of starting, 9 A. M. 

The wagon train is supposed to consist of 180 wagons, 
moving in single column, the line of wagons being two miles 
long. In reality, it consists of all the wagons available at 
Fort Riley, as well as the caissons of the batteries not em- 
ployed in the exercises. 

The commanding officer of the escort has orders to arrive 
at his destination with the least possible delay, as the stores 
are much needed by the troops at the front. 

SPECIAL SITUATION. 
Brown. 

An army (Blue) operating southwest from Salina, Kansas, 
with headquarters at that point, receives its supplies from 
Topeka as a base. The railroads are assumed to be broken 
up and supply by wagon train is rendered necessary. One 
of the trains conducting supplies from Topeka to the army 
is encamped at Ogden. 
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A raiding force (Brown) has circled around the front of 
the Blue army and has appeared in the vicinity of Westgate 
Postoffice, where its commander receives information of the 
presence of a Blue convoy at Ogden. He accordingly makes 
preparation for attacking it at some point on the Fort Riley 
reservation. He has ascertained from his scouts that the 
direct road from Ogden to Fort Riley is impassable between 
the Three Mile Creek and the immediate vicinity of Fort 
Riley, and that the train cannot take that road. 

The Brown force consists of: 

Troops C, D, E, F, G and H, Fourth Cavalry, 
First Squadron, Eighth Cavalry, 
One platoon Sixth Battery, Field Artillery. 

The actual starting point of the Brown force is the Pump 
House, Republican River flat. The time of beginning the 
movement, g A. M. 

The Blue convoy left its designated station at the cross- 
ing of Three Mile Creek and the Ogden Road promptly at 9 
A.M. The train was divided into two divisions of four sec- 
tions each, thirty-eight wagons in the first division and forty- 
nine in the second division. Each division was divided as 
nearly as practicable into sections of ten wagons each, the 
last sections alone containing less than this number. A 
pack train consisting of eight men, mounted, and twenty- 
one pack mules, was also in the second division. The dispo- 
sition of the convoy was as follows: 

Advance Cavalry: 

Troops A and B, Fourth Cavalry. 

Advance Guard: 

First Battalion Sixth Infantry. 

Flank Guard: 

One battalion Sixth Infantry, two companies being 
on each flank of the first division of the train. 

First Division of Train: 

Reserve: — 
One battalion Sixth Infantry. 
Seventh Battery Field Artillery. 
First Battalion Twenty-second Infantry. 
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Second Division of Train: 
\ Flank Guard: 
One battalion Twenty-second Infantry, two com- 
panies on each flank. 
Rear Guard: 
One battalion Twenty-second Infantry. 

In the advance cavalry, one troop, throwing out advanced 
guard, flankers and supports, moved up Forsyth Cafion, fol- 
lowed by a platoon of infantry, while the second troop moved 
up the Ridge Road well preceded and covered by its advance 
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guard and flankers. The advance of this cavalry continued 
rapidly, the first troop working to the high ground of Forsyth 
Cafion, while the second covered the ridge to the front and 
left, the orders of the advance guard being to pay no partic- 
ular attention to the right and right front. 

The Brown commander had assembled his forces at the 
designated rendezvous, and moved from the Pump House 
‘ Station atg A.M. Of his ten troops of cavalry, two (C and 
yy, D, Eighth Cavalry), were assigned to the right flank at the 
beginning of the movement. Two troops (C and D, Fourth 
Cavalry), after getting out of the cafion, were to move to the 
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left front, and a platoon of artillery, preceded by one troop, 
was to continue up the draw followed by the rest of the com- 
mand. At 9:40, 9:41 and 9:45 the Brown commander re- 
ceived reports from three patrols on the right flank to the 
effect that the wagon train had taken the Ridge Road. The 
command moved forward and first drew the fire of the Blue 
artillery at 9:43. At this time the Blue advance guard had 
opened fire on cavalry at Morris Hill. The Brown com- 
mander had given general directions for the artillery position, 
and had ordered four troops to gain the ridge in front of the 
Ridge Road, concealing themselves and endeavoring to get 
on the flank of the convoy. 

The Blue artillery, as already mentioned, went into action 
at 9:43. Its position was about 500 yards east of Saddle 
Back. The fire is reported at different objectives; at 1,100 
yards across Forsyth Drive at skirmishers, and then at two 
guns at 2,000 yards range to southwest on ridges north of 
Morris Hill; at 1,300 yards range upon Brown cavalry, 
mounted, and moving by flank to the left and rear of the 
head of the train, and again upon cavalry in column taken 
in flank at 2,000 yards. 

The Brown artillery came into action at 9:55, it having 
taken up a position on the reverse slope of Morris Hill, from 
which point it opened fire upon the head of the train with 
percussion shrapnel. The train here presented a fine target 
at 2,100 yards, this range being determined by range finder. 
Fire was continued for twelve minutes, when the target was 
changed to the Blue battery, which had opened fire as 
already mentioned. The Blue train at this point presented 
a distinct target, and under conditions of actual warfare 
would have suffered very severely. Instead of pushing on 
rapidly or turning to the right to gain the shelter of the hill, 
it remained halted, as if inviting the enemy’s fire. The peo- 
ple about the train seemed at a loss to know what to do; and 
urgent and anxious inquiries were made for the quarter- 
master, as though under actual fire any particular person 
would be sought to extricate the train from such a dilemma. 
Asa result of this fire, three out of the four sections of the 
first division of the train were ruled out. 
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The Blue battery on this occasion took up a position where 
its fire was masked by the wagon train standing in the road. 
It was thus prevented from firing, and in the meantime it 
was in a position where it must have caught all the projec- 
tiles that passed through the train. An opportunity was 
presented here, the moment the Brown artillery was sighted, 
for the Blue battery to take a position on the Saddle Back to 
the left and front of the train, from which a fire could have 
been opened with six guns upon the two guns of the Brown, 
which must then have been speedily put out of action. As 
it was, they were allowed for some time to work their un- 
molested will upon the train. The train was finally directed 
to move to the right and take shelter of the hills, and after 
this unfortunate incident there was no more unnecessary ex- 
posure. 

The Blue battery fired for four minutes on the Brown 
artillery (10:11-10:15). At 10:19 it opened at a range of 800 
yards on the right flank of the Brown cavalry. At 10:23 it 
fired on mounted cavalry coming down the road from the 
north at about 600 yards, and at 10:30 against dismounted 
cavalry advancing in line of skirmishers about 200 yards 
to the west. At 10:31 it fired four shots at 800 yards, against 
a cavalry column of thirtymen. At 10:39 the battery moved 
northwest about 800 yards, and took position facing nearly 
west. At 11:04 it fired eighteen rounds of shrapnel on 
cavalry, mounted, moving on a ridge to the west at 2,950 
yards. At 11:09 it fired ten rounds on dismounted cavalry, 
coming over the hill to the west at 2,000 to 2,200 yards. At 
11:12 it took position by moving west 800 yards, and opened 
on Brown—two guns— which got in three shots on the Blue 
battery. While taking this position ata range of 2,100 yards 
(at 11:15) the Blue artillery ceased firing, but almost im- 
mediately resumed it at a cavalry skirmish line. At 11:30 
the battery moved west along the ridge, but fired no more. 
The total loss to the Blue artillery was decided to be one gun, 
and one caisson unfit to move from casualties to men and 
animals. 

In the meantime the action of the Blue cavalry was as fol- 
lows: At 10A.M. the Blue troop on the right, neglecting an 
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excellent opportunity to use dismounted fire against amounted 
Brown squadron, near Hay Camp Spring, at 500 yards range, 
withdrew to its horses at a run, mounted and moved down and 
across Forsyth Cajfion. Having crossed the cafion, it dis- 
mounted and (at 10:12) fired six volleys at a Brown squadron at 
600 yards, while the latter was moving north at atrot. The 
one flanking patrol of the Brown at this point was not over 150 
yards from the column, yet seemed unaware that it was under 
fire. This squadron, eight minutes later, crossed the Blue 
front, turned east, and detaching one troop (G, Fourth Cav- 
alry), charged it, mounted, against the two troops of the Blue 
which had united and were now dismounted and deployed. 
The latter, dismounted and in position, opened a rapid and 
effective fire upon the mounted cavalry, and the Brown troop 
was ruled out. At 10:22 a second Brown troop (F, Fourth 
Cavalry), was detached from the squadron, and while mounted 
was caught by the fire of dismounted cavalry at 300 yards, 
and lost ten men. Eight minutes later the rest of the troop 
was caught on the bluff west of White’s Ranch Road under 
fire of two companies of Blue infantry and the advance guard 
at 400 yards range, and all of the troop was then ruled out. 
At 10:35 two companies of infantry of the advance guard 
having moved directly west on the road were charged home 
in front by a third troop of the Brown squadron with sabers. 
The Brown cavalry was received with a heavy fire, and the 
Blue infantry fixed bayonets. In this case the troops came 
into actual contact, but without any accident resulting there- 
from. The Brown troop was ruled out. This charge was 
immediately followed by that of another troop, echeloned on 
the first, against a company of Blue infantry deployed on the 
left of the ones above mentioned. This troop was also ruled 
out. The forward movement of the Blue now continued. 

The disposition of the Brown forces at the beginning of 
the engagement has already been noted. The action of the 
different portions of the command is reported in detail as 
follows: 

The two troops composing the left flanking party moved 
up the west branch of the Pump House Cafion. At 9:32 a 
troop of Blue cavalry was sighted moving east at 2,000 yards 
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range. One troop of the Brown was pushed up to about 700 
yards north of Morris Hill, where it was dismounted to fight 
on foot. The other troop was thrown out to the west to en- 
gage the Blue scouts reported in that vicinity. The troop 
north of Morris Hill remained in this position until 10 A. M., 
when it moved up to a more advanced position, where it was 
combined with a troop of the Second Squadron, Fourth Cav- 
alry, which was now on its right. At about 10:30 the troop 
(D) was withdrawn under cover and united with Troop C, 
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LIGHT BATTERY UNDER COVER. 


which had been on the extreme left. The two troops were 
moved up to the most advanced position held by the Brown, 
reaching there just as the signal was given to suspend the 
exercise. 

At 9:50 A. M. the Second Squadron, Fourth Cavalry, 
diverged to the left from the main body. The squadron 
commander expected to have his left flank protected by the 
two troops that he had already sent out, and in case they 
should come together he was authorized to include those 
troops in his command. He moved forward rapidly, taking 
advantage of the cover afforded, using patrols on his left and 
front. At 10 A. M. the column was ina draw about 250 yards 
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from the crest of the slopes on the left, when his patrols 
were fired upon and driven in by Blue forces. At 10:03 he 
dismounted and deployed three troops and opened fire upon 
Blue patrols, causing them to retire. At 10:05 he withdrew 
the three troops and mounted, proceeding rapidly in a north- 
erly direction. At 10:14 his scouts reported Blue forces 
about 800 yards to the right. At 10:15 two troops of Blue 
cavalry were seen about the same place, but immediately 
retired. Taking advantage of this, the commander of the 
Brown squadron moved forward rapidly, got into a draw and 
turned to the east, and shortly after was fired upon by an 
unseen enemy at short range. He mounted one troop to the 
right and formed rapidly. His subsequent action in charg- 
ing dismounted Blue forces has already been noted in con- 
nection with the operation of the Blue. At 10:50 the com- 
mander of the Brown squadron placed a platoon of one of 
the left troops in position, dismounted, and delivered a 
reverse fire upon a mounted deployed force of Blues going 
north at about goo yards range. The Blue force should have 
been ruled out, but it continued moving slowly toward the 
north. The remaining cavalry continued to operate on the 
left flank, and soon came in contact with an opposing force 
of Blues. An engagement continued for some time, but be- 
fore a decision was reached the signal for the cessation of 
the exercise was sounded. 

The movements of the right flanking column, consisting 
of the two troops, were as follows: 

The advance guard was deployed at once. At 9:17 a 
messenger came up to the detachment commander with 
verbal orders, but did not know the name of the officer who 
sent him. At 9:21 two patrols were sent out, one to the left 
along Sheridan Heights and the other to the front. The 
enemy was first sighted at 9:34. At 9:30 the two troops of 
the right flanking party separated. At 9:41 the right troop 
(D, Eighth Cavalry) dismounted and fired volleys at the 
head of the convoy, and later at the Blue battery. Its fire 
undoubtedly would have had considerable effect, as it had a 
commanding position and was within about a thousand yards 
of the Blue battery and the advanced wagons. The com- 
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mander of this troop reports that he was not fired upon for 
about three-quarters of an hour, during which time he moved 
about 300 yards closer and could, undoubtedly, have caused 
the convoy much loss. A company of infantry was finally 
sent against him, but he remained in this position until the 
signal for the cessation of the exercises was sounded. During 
most of the time there was no umpire with this troop. The 
left troop (C, Eighth Cavalry) dismounted at 9:46 and fired 
on the Blue infantry and artillery, which had come into 
action, their limbers and caissons being in plain view. This 
troop continued to move to the left, dismounting and firing 
from ridges from time to time. At 10:20 volleys were fired 
at dismounted infantry. At 10:26 a Blue patrol, consisting 
of a corporal and three men, was captured by the Brown. 
From 10:30 to 10:45 the troop still remained dismounted. At 
10:50 it was under fire from infantry at 800 yards, and lost 
two men. At 11:03 the troop was under fire from artillery, 
and lost three men. At 11:06 the troop dismounted and 
fired volleys into a Blue troop, mounted, at about 600 yards, 
and would have inflicted considerable loss. The troop had 
now moved to the left until it came under the immediate 
command of the Brown commander, who (with Troops A and 
B, Eighth Cavalry) was with the artillery platoon. The 
signal for the cessation of the exercise was now sounded. 
The senior umpire with the Brown comments as follows: 


“The disposition of the Brown forces was considered 
proper, but the case was forcibly presented of the operations 
of separated commands resolving themselves into a series of 
combats by the subordinate commanders, according to the 
varying phases of the action. The flank movement of the 
detached Brown was rapid, but without the ordinary precau- 
tions to discover what was on its flank and tothe front; and, 
violating this principle, it unexpectedly ran into a superior 
force of infantry and dismounted cavalry and was put out of 
action, thereby nullifying its intended operations. It is be- 
lieved that with proper precautions this force could have 
withdrawn without serious loss and resumed its harassing 
movement on the left flank. Entire touch with the left 
flanking column was lost. It is believed that the left flank- 
ing column should have given proper support and extended 
its movements to correspond with that column.” 
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On the whole the dispositions of the Blue forces were 
good, the only serious mistake being the movement of the 
train over a high ridge within effective range of the enemy’s 
artillery. This could and should have been avoided. Know- 
ing that the enemy was reported in the vicinity of the train, 
and that he was naturally to be expected in the direction 
from which he actually came, the train should have been kept 
as well concealed as possible behind the hills. If necessary 
to move out along the ridge it would have been practicable 
to send forward to ascertain whether there was any force of 
the enemy within sight and within range. If, as seems 
probable, this could have been ascertained by mere view, the 
artillery should have been ready to go into action at this 
point to protect the train.* 

a % * x * 

The error of the Brown squadron moving past the Blue 
front without having flankers well out, has already been 
noted. The action of the cavalry on four occasions in charg- 
ing, mounted, upon unshaken infantry or dismounted cavalry, 
deployed to receive it with heavy’fire, cannot be too severely 
condemned. There are only three cases where cavalry is jus- 
tified in making a frontal charge upon intact infantry: 
1. When the infantry is out of ammunition; 2. When it is 
necessary at all hazards to check the advance of infantry, and 
the cavalry is thrown in as a deliberate sacrifice for the pro- 
tection of the rest of the troops; 3. When the infantry is 
known to be composed of raw troops, and it can reasonably 
be expected that the moral effect of the charge will be so 
nerve-shaking and disconcerting to them as to render their 
fire ineffective and to cause them to break before they can 
do much damage to the charging force. In all other cases 
the cavalry should endeavor by its superior mobility to get 
into a position where it can surprise the infantry and charge 
it in flank, or where, taking advantage of cover and having 
its horses well concealed and protected, it can open fire upon 
the infantry and withdraw rapidly, if unable to cope with the 


opposing force. 


*Here follow some comments on the management of the vehicles in the 
train.—[Epiror. ] 
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The instructions given to the Blue commander were to 
push on as rapidly as possible, as the stores were much needed 
bythearmy infront. The train seems to have been unneces- 
sarily delayed, and in about three hours it advanced only 
about two-and-a-half miles. The decision of the chief um- 
pire is that the Blue force lost thirty-five wagons or about 
forty per cent. of the entire train. In addition to this, the 
horses of a gun and caisson were put out of the fight. This © 
would have necessitated the detaching of a team from at 
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least one wagon for the purpose of hauling off the gun and 
caisson. Under the conditions of the problem, all the wagons 
were loaded, and the stores in wagons lost through damage 
to themselves or their teams would have had to be destroyed 
as the only alternative to their falling into the hands of the 
enemy. ‘The army supplied by the convoy would thus have 
lost the contents of thirty-six wagons in addition to the loss 
of the teams and wagons. In case the contents of some of 
the damaged wagons were more of value or more urgently 
needed than the contents of others which remained intact, a 
delay would have been necessary for the transfer of the loads. 

On the part of the raiding force its losses were so heavy 
and it had been so badly punished that it would have been 
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compelled to withdraw, and the Blue column could have con- 
tinued its march with the remaining wagons without further 
molestation. 

There is occasion again to comment upon the careless 
manner in which messages have been delivered at different 
times by orderlies. It is very rarely that a case is so ex- 
tremely urgent that an officer cannot spare the time to ask 
the question, ‘Do you know the officer to whom you are to 
deliver this message?’”’ “Do you know where you will prob- 
ably findhim?’’ If the messenger cannot answer these ques- 
tions, he should be informed of the name, rank, location and 
appearance of the officer as nearly as the officer sending the 
message can inform him. He should then be required to re- 
peat the message. The few moments of time required by 
this would in general be very well spent; for an incorrect 
message delivered to the person for whom it is intended, and 
a correct message delivered to a person for whom it is not 
intended, are both likely to be misleading and may produce 
calamitous results.* 


& 


PROBLEM NO. 7.—OCTOBER 2, 1902. 
Outpost Exercises, Regulars and National Guard. 

This will consist of three separate exercises, each em- 
bracing the employment of a regiment as an outpost for an 
imaginary largercommand. A regiment of regulars will, in 
each case, establish the outpost, the officers of the National 
Guard accompanying the commander as spectators. Each 
outpost will, as soon as it is completely established, be re- 
lieved by a National Guard regiment. When the National 
Guard outposts have been established, an outlined enemy, 
consisting of a small force of regular troops, will simulate an 
attack, and the outposts will make the necessary preparations 


for defense.t 
% * * * *% % 

*Here follow some comments on the use of flags with batteries and the 
use of whistles for giving signals. Also some remarks on the giving out of 
“diagnosis tags.”—[ Epiror.] 

+ Here follow the description of the exercise, the discussion and the com- 
ment on the same.—[ EpirTor. ] 
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PROBLEM No. 8.—OCTOBER 6, 1902. 


Attack and Defense of a Position. 
GENERAL SITUATION. 


A Western force (Blue) is operating against an Eastern 
force (Brown) to the northeast of St. Mary’s, Kansas. The 
Western force relies upon the Union Pacific Railroad for 
supplies. The main Blue force beyond St. Mary’s has met 
with a serious reverse and has been temporarily thrust off 
its line of direct communication with Fort Riley. 


SPECIAL SITUATION. 
Blue. 

Major Leach is guarding the important depot of supplies 
at Fort Riley. Owing to the serious check of the main Blue 
force beyond St. Mary’s, assistance from other detachments 
cannot be counted on. A strong force of Browns composed 
of all arms is reported to be advancing via Stockdale upon 
Fort Riley. The force at Fort Riley is as follows: 

Sixth Infantry, 

First Battalion of Engineers (acting as infantry), 

Troop A, Eighth Cavalry, 

Sixth and Twenty-eighth Batteries, Field Artillery. 

The commanding officer strengthens his position with 
hasty intrenchments. One Mile Creek is supposed to be an 
impassable river, and the ground east of the creek, as far 
forth as the reservation line, to be rugged and impracticable 
for the operation of troops. The Blue will be in position at 
7 A.M. 

SPECIAL SITUATION. 
Brown. 

A force of Blues which relies upon the Union Pacific Rail- 
road for supplies has met with a serious reverse near St. 
Mary’s, and has been temporarily thrust off its direct line of 
communication with Fort Riley. Availing himself of this 
situation the commanding officer of the Brown determines to 
send a force to seize the important depot at Fort Riley. One 
Mile Creek is supposed to be an impassable river, and the 
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ground east of the creek, as far north as the reservation line, 
to be rugged and impracticable for the operation of troops. 


HEADQUARTERS Brown Forckss, 


FIELD ORDERS, Avoca, Kansas, October 2, 1go2. 
No. I. 
Distribution of troops: | I, The important depot at Fort Ri- 


ley, Kansas, and the communications 
of the enemy between Republican 
River bridge near Junction City and 
Ogden appear to be weakly guarded. 


Eighteenth Infantry, 
Twenty-second Infantry, 
First Kansas N. G., 
Second Kansas N. G., 


Colorado Battalion, : II. General Kobbé will seize Fort 
First and Second Squadrons, Fourth | Riley, destroy the stores at that point 
Cavalry, | and disable the Union Pacific Rail- 


Troops B, C and D, Eighth Cavalry, | road sufficiently to prevent trains 
Seventh, Nineteenth and Twentieth | passing for several days. 

Batteries, Field Artillery. | 

By command of Major-General Brown: 

B. E. WHITE, 
Adjutant-General. 
Memorandum : 

The Brown force executing the above order is assumed to 
have arrived at the Milk Ranch on the evening of October 5th. 
The march in carrying out the problem will actually begin 
from that point at g A. M., October 6th. 

If, as is probable, the Kansas regiments be not available 
on Monday, the 6th instant, for this exercise, the attacking 
force will be assumed to be stronger by two full regiments 
than it really is. This assumption is made in order to obvi- 
ate a possible misconception as to the practicability of attack- 
ing a force in a selected and prepared position without a 
great superiority of troops. Even with this assumption the 
attacking force is far from being too large. 

The Blue force occupied a defensive position on the reser- 
voir ridge and in the gorge of the Republican River bottom, 
the right resting on One Mile Creek, about a mile above its 
mouth (the creek being a supposedly impassable river), the 
left resting on the Republican River near the trolley bridge. 
The command was divided intoa center andtwo wings. The 
right wing extended from One Mile Creek to and across 
the Milk Ranch Road, and consisted, in order from right to 
left, of a company of Engineers, two guns of the mountain 
battery, and the Third Battalion, Sixth Infantry. Two guns 
of the Sixth Battery, Field Artillery, were stationed in a com- 
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manding position about half a mile in rear of the left of the 
right wing. The center occupied the heights to the left, and 
overlooking the eastern branch of Pump House Cafion, and 
was composed, in order from right to left, of one company of 
Engineers, and two companies Sixth Infantry, with four guns 
of the mountain battery so posted as to give a fire to the 
front and to the left, and to sweep the Republican River bot- 
tom. The left wing was stationed in the gorge of the Repub- 
lican River bottom, and consisted, in order from right to left, 
of one company of Engineers and two companies of the Sixth 
Infantry. Its line was well posted on the outer edge of the 
woods. All the troops of the Blue force were in kneeling 
trenches, the fresh earth thrown to the front being well cov- 
ered with cut grass, and grass being placed in the bottom of 
the trenches so as to enable the men to lie down under shel- 
ter when not actively engaged. The trenches were echeloned 
back from right to left and were each about fifty yards long, 
except one of twice that length to the west of Morris Hill 
Road, and were in the form of an arc, of large radius, convex 
to the enemy’s view. The intrenchments were well con- 
structed so as to permit a fire either to the right, front or 
left, the conformation of the trench being such that if the 
enemy should gain a position so as to enfilade one flank of it 
he could be opposed directly in front by troops occupying 


- the other half. With this object in view, each trench was 
twice the length necessary to shelter the troops occupying it. 


Additional gun pits were constructed on the right side so as 
to admit of shelter for guns that might be sent up to rein- 
force the guns already stationed there. The reserve, consist- 
ing of the Third Battalion, Sixth Infantry, one company of 
Engineers and four guns of the Sixth Battery, Field Artil- 
lery, was stationed in a sheltered position to the rear and 
right of the gun pits occupied by the two field guns as already 
mentioned. The reserve was well located in a position from 
which it could be readily moved to any point of the line as 
circumstances might demand. All salient points of the lines 
and one far in advance were well connected by telegraph 
lines. 

On the part of the Brown, the disposition was as follows, 
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from right to left: Right-wing, Troops B, C and D, Eighth 
Cavalry, Troop B being deployed in patrols covering the 
front of the right wing; Third Battalion, Eighteenth In- 
fantry, deployed with firing line and company supports, with 
Second Battalion, Eighteenth Infantry, deployed as supports 
in line of squads. Center, Colorado Battalion deployed, with 
Third Battalion, Eighteenth Infantry, in line of squads as 
support and reserve ; the Nineteenth, Twentieth and Seventh 
Batteries in line. Left wing: Third Battalion, Twenty- 
second Infantry, deployed, with firing line and company 
supports, the other two battalions of the same regiment being 
in reserve in line of companies in columns of fours. The 
First and Second Squadrons, Fourth Cavalry, were on the 
left flank, the extreme left being covered by Troops C and 
D, one deployed in line of squads and covering about a mile 
of front from the line of flags marking forbidden territory ; 
the other troop being held in reserve at a distance of about 
800 yards. The right of this force was kept in touch with 
the cavalry on its right; all the cavalry being pushed well to 
the front and the advance being well covered with patrols. 
The patrols of the Blue and Brown, in reconnoitering, came 
into contact shortly after 10 o’clock. There was desultory 
skirmishing by these patrols, but nothing of a nature worthy 
of report. The action practically began with Brown artillery 
at 10:40 at arange of 2,450 yards from the center of the Blue 
right. The Brown batteries had left the vicinity of Estes 
Gate about 9 A. M., maneuvered for position and halted under 
shelter from time to time until a definite target could be 
decided upon. At 10:35 the batteries came into action, going 
up the slope and taking position with the Seventh Battery 
east of Morris Hill, the Twentieth Battery at the summit 
and the Nineteenth to the right. This was a fine, strong 
position, and was taken up without showing the movement. 
The umpires at this point gave the range at from 2,650 to 
2,375 yards, which differs somewhat from the observation 
made from the Blue position. It was the opinion of the 
senior umpire with the Blue and myself that this fire on the 
part of the Brown had been opened for the purpose of devel- 
oping the position, and that the location of the Blue batteries 
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was unknown until they opened fire. I learned subsequently 
that this was not the case, the commander of the Brown 
artillery having discovered an intrenched position to the 
northeast of the reservoir, which he correctly believed to 
contain a battery, and the position of the two field guns 
being also located. These guns would have been speedily 
crushed by the superior fire of the Brown artillery. They 
continued in action for a very considerable time afterwards, 
in fact until I could learn the condition of affairs from the 
Brown side. I have regarded them as being out of the fight 











HASTY INTRENCHMENT. 


within a very short time after the Brown batteries opened. 
The position of the two field guns was observed by the com- 
mander of the Seventh Battery (Brown) seventeen minutes 
after fire had been opened on the guns of the mountain bat- 
tery, and fire was at once directed upon them. Under cover 
of its artillery fire the Brown infantry advanced. Shortly 
after the forward movement of the left wing, the company 
supports reinforced the firing line, and one company from 
each of the reserves was brought forward and deployed as a 
support to the right and left of the line. At 10:45 the in- 
fantry, under cover of the artillery fire, began making rushes 
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by companies. At 11 A. M. four companies occupied the 
crest northeast of the reservoir hill, and delivered several 
volleys, at 1,500 yards, at the trenches on the extreme right 
of the Blue line. In order to move to the front with as little 
exposure as possible, the command moved by the flank at 
11:10, and while thus moving and not firing, it was caught 
completely exposed, under a heavy infantry fire from the 
intrenched Blue infantry. It was subjected to this fire for 
fully five minutes at 800 yards, and under the conditions of 
actual battle would have suffered so severely as to be unfit 
for further action. This came under my personal observa- 
tion, and I rode over and directed the senior umpire with the 
Browns to rule out the battalion. Two companies relieved 
the ruled out battalion at 11:30 A. M. and moved forward to 
acrest about goo yards from the Blue line. At 11:45 the 
reserves were brought up and the Brown line here came 
under fire of the Blue trenches. 

At 11:10 the Brown batteries were withdrawn from the 
strong position they held at Morris Hill, and coming to the 
front over the military crest of the hill, were in plain sight 
and under the fire of the Blue infantry. The batteries then 
took position on the Morris Hill Reservoir ridge, the Seventh 
Battery thrown forward, the Twentieth in the center and the 
Nineteenth on the right. At 11:25 the Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth Batteries moved up on the right of the Seventh, and all 
three batteries opened upon the Blue artillery 2,100 yards to 
the southeast. Under the conditions of actual battle the Blue 
artillery in this position would probably have been in a com- 
pletely disabled condition before this, and the Brown bat- 
teries would have been firing upon infantry. At 11:26 the 
Seventh Battery turned its fire upon a line of Blue infantry, 
at not over 1,000 yards range, lying in front of the Blue bat- 
teries. The infantry was, however, intrenched and firing, 
and it is very questionable whether the Brown artillery could 
have come into action at this point. At 11:35 the commander 
of the Seventh Battery was ordered to the front, to a new 
position, in spite of his knowledge that he should then be 
exposed to infantry fire. As he expected, this movement 
drew upon him a fire from unshaken infantry in trenches 
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hitherto undiscovered by the Brown, and about 700 yards 
distant. For six minutes, while the battery was moving, 
unlimbering and going into action, it was in plain view and 
subjected to a furious fire from the infantry, and it was ac- 
cordingly ruled out. The Nineteenth and Twentieth Batteries 
had been under unanswered infantry fire for about fifteen 
minutes within 1,000 yards range. This also was under my 
personal observation, and I sent word to the Brown umpire 
at that point to award damage accordingly. One platoon 
was ruled out of action in each battery. This was certainly 
not too large an estimate of losses. These two batteries had, 
however, unlimbered down the slope and run into action “by 
hand to the front.” I do not believe that, under the condi- 
tions of actual battle, these batteries would have been fit for 
further action. The captain of one of these batteries had 
personally advanced fifty feet beyond the designated line of 
guns before he could positively make out the line of infantry 
intrenchments. This the umpires verified, and it was, there- 
fore, naturally assumed that the guns could not have been 
seen from the trenches, which is the reason for his not hav- 
ing fired on the infantry at this time. His guns when ruled 
out were moved up under the crest and then unlimbered out 
of view. This precaution was not taken by the commanding 
officer of the Twentieth Battery. The changes of position 
referred to were skillfully made by the captains, and their 
batteries were well handled; but the abandonment of the 
position on Morris Hill was ill-advised, and the pushing of 
these batteries in close proximity to intrenched infantry was 
the cause of great unnecessary loss to them without corres- 
ponding damage being inflicted upon the enemy, these bat- 
teries not being assisted by infantry fire in front of them, 
and in fact taking a position which properly belonged to the 
infantry. The Brown artillery had begun its work well in 
firing shrapnel upon the Blue batteries, smothering their fire 
and preparing the way for the infantry advance; and it should 
have continued these tactics until the Blue position was more 
fully developed by the advance of the Brown line. While at 
Morris Hill it was within effective range, and in a position 
from which it could easily have continued to fire over its 
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advancing infantry. While artillery must always support its 
advancing infantry, and while a certain degree of moral sup- 
port is undoubtedly given to the infantry by the advancing 
batteries, the battery should not subject itself to loss and 
deprive the infantry of its effective support while limbering, 
moving forward and unlimbering, when it can continue to do 
as great (if not greater) damage from the position which it 
occupies. 

The action of the Blue has been generally indicated in 
the foregoing description of the action of the Brown. In 
detail the action of the Blue forces during this time is de- 
scribed as follows by the senior umpire with the Blue: 


“At 10:56 two Blue guns about 300 yards north of the 
reservoir opened fire and were reinforced by two more in 
eight minutes, all firing at infantry. While six guns were 
there, but four were in action, the other two being held in 
reserve. At 11:01 a Blue infantry company fired two volleys 
at Brown infantry on crest about 1,500 yards distant. Very 
soon after eight volleys were fired at same target at 800 
yards. At 11:07 the four guns near reservoir changed their 
target from infantry and fired at the Brown battery, chang- 
ing its position 2,500 yards distant. One minute later two 
Brown guns opened fire to left, range and target unknown. 
At 11:14 fired at Brown artillery coming into position, range 
1,800 yards; and two minutes later the two reserve guns 
were brought up. At 11:17 the battery fired at Brown ar- 
tillery 1,000 yards distant, which artillery at 11:12 was ex- 
posed to volleys from Blue infantry to the right. At 11:38 
two guns ceased firing, and some small losses were adjudged ; 
11:45 the limbers of the battery were exposed to and with- 
drawn under fire at goo yards range, and the two left guns 
opened on advancing infantry at 800 yards range. At 
11:10 Brown infantry in front of the Blue right fired at 
least two volleys at about 600 yards. At 11:13 the two 
mountain guns were ruled out on account of long exposure 
to infantry fire. They had but six or eight shells left, and 
before being ruled out their commander stated that it was 
not his intention to send back for more.”’ 


In regard to the above, I would merely remark that as 
already stated, all the Blue artillery at this point must, prac- 
tically, be regarded as placed hors de combat. At 11:33 there 
were seven companies in the trenches firing volleys at badly 
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exposed artillery. At this period the senior umpire with the 
Blue ruled out one-third of one company in the trench and 
one-fourth of another company, the men being directed to 
lay their guns in the rear of the trenches, but to remain 
where they were. At 11:48, as reported by the chief umpire 
with the Blues, the Blue infantry fired on the Brown artillery 
with destructive effect, as already mentioned. Asa result 
of the infantry and artillery fire, to which the Blue infantry 
had been exposed, the senior umpire with the Blue now 
awarded losses aggregating half a company, making about 
one company in all. 

On the side of the Brown, the First Battalion, Eighteenth 
Infantry, had begun moving forward as already described, 
supported by the Second Battalion of the same regiment. 
After the forward movement and a general flank movement 
to the right, the battalion took up a position in extension of 
the line of the batteries and the Colorado battalion at 10:40. 
At this time the supports of the battalion were about 100 
yards in rear and deployedin line. At 10:55 the line moved 
south about 1,000 yards, keeping well under cover. The 
battery on the left opened at 11:03. At 11:12 the advance 
was moved 300 yards further south, still under excellent 
cover. At 11:30 the battalions of the Eighteenth Infantry 
forming the right wing, moved still further south under the 
cover of a hill or slope forming the east side of Pump House 
Cafion, and at 11:40 opened fire from the crest of this eleva- 
tion on the trenches in their front. After firing a few vol- 
leys, the Brown infantry advanced down the hill towards the 
trenches, completely exposed and in full view, while the op- 
posing infantry, intrenched, poured into it a fierce fire for 
several minutes. As the Brown artillery had practically 
been put out of the fight, and there was nothing to keep down 
the fire of the Blue infantry upon the Brown in this exposed 
condition, the latter would undoubtedly have been repulsed at 
this point with great loss. As the lines were now closely 
approaching each other, the signal for the suspension of the 
exercise was given. The following comments are made by 
the Brown umpire with the Colorado battalion : 
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“When the advance was first begun, the intervals were 
not well kept, there being some tendency to bunch in spite 
of the earnest cautions of the Colonel commanding. There 
was decided improvement in this respect as the advance con- 
tinued. When the command halt was given the men were 
not always prompt in lying down, until cautioned by their 
officers. This would have resulted in undue loss on the left, 
which was generally not more than forty yards from the 
right of the Brown artillery, against which the Blue artillery 
was firing. When the Seventh Field Battery (at 11:40) took 
position in rear of the left of the battalion, the men in front 
of the position fell back to the immediate rear of the battery 
and remained there standing for over a minute before moving 
to the right. They would thus have caught much of the 
enemy’s artillery fire intended for the Seventh Battery. With 
these exceptions the movements by this battalion were well 
executed.” 


The action of the Colorado battalion was, in the main, 
highly creditable. 

In the meantime the cavalry, consisting of two troops, C 
and D, Fourth Cavalry, which had been sent forward to cover 
the extreme left flank of the Brown, had advanced in the for- 
mation already noted, namely, one troop deployed in a line of 
squads and covering about a mile of front from the line of 
flags marking the supposedly impracticable ground, the other 
troop being held about 800 yards in reserve, and the right 
being kept in touch with a similar cavalry force on its right 
which was covering about an equal arc of front. Patrols of 
Blue cavalry were soon seen falling back before the Brown 
center and (at 9:40) a Blue troop was seen withdrawing from 
the front. At 10:03 the two troops on the left occupied 
Morris Hill, dismounted, moved forward and occupied the 
military crest until the artillery came up and went into bat- 
tery. These troops then withdrew, joined the other troops 
of the Fourth Cavalry, and the command, now consisting of 
eight troops, moved by the way of the draw leading into the 
One Mile Creek. At 11:16 the extended line of flags mark- 
ing the limits of forbidden ground was crossed. The umpire 
called attention to this fact, but as the main body of the 
cavalry force was still within proper territory no further 
action wastaken. The cavalry continued to follow down One 
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Mile Creek, hidden by the thick growth of small trees and 
underbrush. At 11:28 the head of the column debouched 
from One Mile Creek, well to the rear of the right flank of 
the Blue intrenched position, and in a few moments three 
dismounted troops were well in position under the cover of 
the exposed rock, and at 11:29 opened fire on the rear of the 
artillery, artillery caissons, and the right flank of the Blue 
line generally. The Brown cavalry imagined that it had 
gained this position unseen; but while marching by the 
flank, it had really been in plain view of the Blue infantry 
in the trenches, whose fire upon it at short range would have 








CAMP—MOUNTAIN BATTERY. 


been very apparent had bullets instead of blank cartridges 
been used. This was observed by both the chief umpire 
and the senior umpire with the Blue, and the former ordered 
the withdrawal of the cavalry with a loss of one-third of its 
strength. The cavalry withdrew to a sheltered position, 
re-formed, and soon after opened fire on the Blue in several 
positions. Four minutes after the Brown cavalry renewed 
action at this part of the field, a small force of Blue infantry 
from the reserve rushed forward, occupied an abandoned stone 
quarry, and opened fire against the Brown cavalry, which 
was behind a natural wall of rock. Both forces were in 
good position, but the Blue would doubtless have suffered 
considerable loss in its movement forward to the quarry. The 
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suspension signal having sounded, further operations at this 
part of the line were now stopped. One Mile Creek being, 
by the conditions of the problem, supposed to be an impas- 
sable stream, there has been some inclination to challenge 
the authority of the Brown cavalry to use the ravine in this 
movement. Such movement was, however, perfectly proper 
so long as the stream was not crossed —as, in fact, it was not 
—but it should be observed that, under the assumed condi- 
tions, the cavalry was making a march along the hostile 
front, with one flank toward the enemy and an impassable 
stream on the other. Such a march would depend for success 
upon its absolute concealment; and as the column was dis- 
covered and fired upon effectively at close range, the move- 
ment failed. 

The action of the Brown cavalry on the right, in the 
course of the engagement, was as follows: 

At 10:02 the right troop (D) moved to the right and 
somewhat to the rear, proceeded tothe west of the Governor 
Harvey Road and then advanced, screened by scouts, the 
troop keeping well under cover. At 10:30 a patrol of the 
enemy having been reported, the troop dismounted, advanced, 
and soon after fired ona Blue patrol of sixteen men, mounted, 
as it was retiring, range 500 yards. The troop descended 
from the hills to the Republican River flat and advanced in 
the direction of the enemy, being fired upon at 11:02, just 
before it reached the Pump House, by dismounted men under — 
cover. Troop C, which had been working to the right, 
joined Troop D at this point and both dismounted. Troop 
B, which had been covering the front, now operated on the 
right of the infantry and connected the latter with the cav- 
alry troops operating in the valley. After dismounting, 
Troops C and D advanced under a heavy fire against -the 
enemy, who was well intrenched near the race track. Disre- 
garding the fact that they were under a fierce and sustained 
fire from three companies of infantry under cover, the two 
dismounted troops continued to advance until within 150 
yards of the enemy, when the attack was stopped by the 
umpires with an adjudged loss of all the assailants, except 
the horse holders—a heavy loss, but none too large when 
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the circumstances of the case are considered. The remnant 
of the Brown cavalry essayed to push forward and around 
the flank, but further movements were ended by the signal for 
the suspension of the exercise. 

The attempt of the commander of the Brown cavalry at 
this point to advance with the dismounted part of two troops 
of cavalry in an open assault against three companies of infan- 
try undercover, would have been impossible under the con- 
ditions of actual war. From the volleys coming in from dif- 
ferent directions and the intensity of these volleys, he should 
have been able to see that he could neither drive the enemy 
back nor force a way through the hostile line. In brief, his 
attack would have been suicidal. I have no sympathy with 
those who would undertake to “umpire cavalry out of exis- 
tence ;’’ on the contrary, I claim that our American cavalry is, 
for the purposes of modern war, the best in the world. It 
cannot only render excellent service on horseback, but on 
foot it can practically do all that the same number of infan- 
try can do. But it is absurd to suppose that dismounted 
cavalry can perform what would be impossible for the same 
number of foot troops, anda frontal attack by infantry 
upon a superior force of the same arm, intrenched, unshaken 
by losses and in excellent morale, would simply be to at- 
tempt the impossible, and fly into the face of all experience 
of recent wars. 

“TI wish here to speak of the flashes of sunlight that came 
from the swords and scabbards of officers with infantry regi- 
ments. The sunlight coming from the direction of the 
enemy, these flashes must have been visible to them.” In 
point of fact, they were visible from the Blue position, and 
the first member of the Brown force whom I personally saw 
was a man, the flash of whose saber attracted my attention. 

It is also noted by the senior umpire with the Brown that 
one line of trenches was discovered by the men therein 
exposing their heads above cover. Similar occurrences were 
noted in the campaign in Cuba, where rifle-pits were, in 
more than one instance, discovered by the hats of the Spanish 
soldiers appearing above the trenches. It would seem to be 
a wise precaution, while awaiting attack, to have the men lie 
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down in the trenches, if possible, and not expose themselves 
until the time for firing. 

The advance of the Brown was over a difficult ground, 
which furnished an excellent study of the influence of the 
terrain on tactical operations. To the force moving to the 
front it appeared frequently as though it were under cover, 
when in fact it was in plain sight and under an effective fire. 
The attack in some places was over a succession of swales, 
such that complete exposure was incurred in moving from 
one shelter to another. 

The work of the Signal Corps was, on this occasion, 
marked bythe energy and efficiency which every one who 
has served in Cuba or the Philippines recognizes as charac- 
teristic of that corps. With the Brown forces one officer and 
three parties, of two men each, maintained visual communi- 
cation as desired by the commanders of the forces to which 
they were attached. With the Blue, a detachment consisting 
of two officers and sixteen men, provided with two wagons, 
established and maintained buzzer lines and eight stations. 
Two of these stations were at the reserve, five were distrib- 
uted along the front of the defense, and one was established 
by a sergeant and a private two miles to the front, the wire 
being completely concealed. These two men hid themselves 
close to Morris Hill, the headquarters of the Brown forces, 
and from there reported the movements of the enemy. The 
enemy’s lines, in moving to the front, passed over them with- 
out discovering them. This piece of work is regarded as 
remarkable and worthy of commendation. The field buzzers, 
as usual, gave good satisfaction. The senior umpire with 
the Blue notes that the telephone communication to the 
extremity of the Blue lines was of marked benefit. Just be- 
fore the suspension signal sounded, information of a strong 
force of Brown infantry approaching the valley was received 
and communicated to each organization, and preparations 
were made to meet the advance. Although the use of the 
telephone was in general most satisfactory, I regret to say 
that its employment was in one case not attended with such 
happy results as in the instance cited. When the Blue‘was 
taking up its position, I notified the Blue commander that 
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the Colorado battalion, which formed a part of the Brown 
force, was attired in Blue, not having Khaki uniform with it, 
and that this should be known by his subordinates in order 
that the battalion in question might not be mistaken for a 
part of the Blue force. This information was transmitted 
by him to the different commanders, being sent by telephone 
to the commander of the left wing. The form in which it 
reached the latter was that the Colorado battalion would 
soon report to him! 

The work of the Medical Corps on this occasion was also 
very satisfactory. Two officers of the Corps were detailed 











MOUNTAIN BATTERY READY TO START. 


as chief surgeons with the Blue and the Brown, respectively. 
With the Blue force there were two regimental hospitals for 
the Sixth Infantry and the Engineers; a medical officer, with 
a pack mule and detachment and reserve dressing chests, 
with the cavalry and reserve. One section of Ambulance 
Company No. 3 was also with the Blue. With the Brown 
force there were seven regimental hospitals and the second 
and third sections of Ambulance Company No. 3. Hospitals 
and dressing stations were promptly and conveniently located. 
Whenever practicable, diagnosis tags were given to men 
ruled out; but it was again found that the attention of um- 
pires was too completely taken up with watching the tactical 
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features of the exercise to.admit of any extended use of these 
tags. Where such tags were given, the presumably disabled 
men were promptly cared for by the Hospital Corps. 

The Blue commander, in the instructions which he gave 
to his subordinates, instead of informing them that the main 
army had been defeated and thrust off its line of communi- 
cation, stated, ‘The Commanding General has exposed his 
base temporarily to draw the enemy further in. The enemy 
had detached a force, said to consist of all arms and in con- 
siderable strength, to march on Fort Riley via Stockdale.” 
This action in concealing from his command the fact that a 
defeat had been incurred by the main body was well calcu- 
lated to prevent a certain degree of demoralization, which a 
knowledge of the true situation would have caused. 

In conclusion, the Brown force lost one battalion and 
eight guns, besides having the rest of its artillery so crippled 
that it is doubtful whether it would have been of any further 
service. The movement of the cavalry on each flank was 
checked by infantry fire, which it could not overcome. On 
the other hand, the Blue force had lost six guns and an 
aggregate of two companies of infantry. Though the assault 
had been checked, it is to be observed that the conditions of 
the problem gave the commander of the Brown an additional 
force of two regiments. Whether he might still have suc- 
ceeded in pushing home a successful attack is open to ques- 
tion. The action had assumed a phase where nothing but 
the use of bullets could have given an unchallenged decision. 

One of the most striking lessons of the entire exercise 
was found in the invisibility of intrenched infantry. In sev- 
eral cases the Brown forces were under a heavy fire before 
they were aware of it. It may be said that in actual battle 
they would speedily be aware of this fact; but, on the other 
hand, it should be noted that in actual battle the first infor- 
mation received of the dangerous proximity of the intrenched 
enemy might be in the form of ruinously destructive losses. 
The great advantages accruing to the defensive by the intro- 
duction of smokeless powder were strongly exemplified in the 
exercises of this day. I am more firmly convinced than ever 
that an attack upon a force of good troops in a deliberately 
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occupied and intrenched position will require enormous odds 
on the part of the attacking party. Indeed, this conclusion is 
well borne out by our own experience in the Santiago cam- 
paign and by that of the British in South Africa. It is to be 
observed, however, that this applies to an attack upon a posi- 
tion deliberately taken up, well intrenched and held by dis- 
ciplined troops of unshaken morale. But should armies meet 
when the morale and confidence of each are such that it has 
no intention of assuming the defensive, the role of attacker 
and defender will depend upon the course of the action; and 
the advantage of the accidental and unprepared defensive 
will be vastly less than in the case of the one under consid- 
eration. As to an attack upon an intrenched position, if the 
forces are at all equal in number and quality, it seems very 
probable that the action will necessarily partake somewhat 
of the nature of a siege; the attacking force intrenching itself, 
and pushing forward at night to a new position in which it 
can construct intrenchments, thus making the action a very 
prolonged one. Indeed, we had an illustration of this when 
armies were much inferior in their arms and destructive 
power to those of the present day. The final operations of 
Grant and Lee partook of the nature of a battle between 
intrenched armies at close range, and enduring for months. 
The same is true, in a lesser degree, of the Russian opera- 
tions at Plevna in 1877. To be sure, a night attack may 
reduce greatly the advantages of the defenders, but such 
attacks, as is well known, are generally attended with such 
doubt and confusion on the part of the assailants as to be 
very uncertain in their results. It seems probable that the 
results of the present conditions will be to make the seizure 
of a well-defended intrenched position by a coup de main prac- 
tically an impossibility, unless the assailants have an enor- 
mous preponderance of force; and the proportion of ten to 
one in favor of the attacking force is not one whit too much 
if the position is to be carried by sudden assault.* 
* * % %* * 

~ *Here follows at length Problem No. 9, the last of the series, held on 
October 7, 1go2. 
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GENERAL COMMENTS ON THE MANEUVERS. 


As the field maneuvers at Fort Riley this year were the 
first of any magnitude ever held in the United States, it is 
well that we should examine their results for the purpose of 
seeing how far the original idea was carried out, and with a 
view to ascertaining how far precedents were established that 
could be well followed in the future, and what features have 
been tried and found wanting. 

As the board appointed for the purpose of drawing up the 
scheme for the maneuvers remarked in its report, the most 
desirable form of field exercises is to be found in such as are 
carried out in the autumn maneuvers in Continental Europe. 
Such maneuvers partake of the nature of a strategical prob- 
lem in which two large forces, each operating from a definite 
base, move against each other in the furtherance of some pre- 
pared plan. In such a case the maneuvers are of the greatest 
practical value to all the participants, from the commanding 
general down to the newest recruit ; for in a large strategical 
problem, continuing for a number of days, and covering 
many miles in its execution, all the features of a campaign 
are introduced, and all the elements of tactics are brought in 
as incidents to the general operation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, circumstances of available military force and necessary 
ground prevent the adoption of such a system of maneuvers 
in the United States. The plan adopted, therefore, was one 
in which the troops leaving camp each morning should oper- 
ate against each other, as parts of an imaginary larger force, 
in field exercises practicable under the conditions of troops 
and territory available. It was the intention of the Major- 
General commanding to have at least two of these exercises 
begin with a march from camp to a rendezvous in the even- 
ing, the troops to bivouac during the night, and move out 
from the bivouac the following morning against an opposing 
force. As this feature was especially for the benefit of the 
National Guard, these exercises were reserved for the latter 
part of the National Guard encampment; but the weather 
was such—cold, muddy, wet and windy —as to render it un- 
advisable to subject men new to campaigning to conditions 
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that would imperil their health, especially as these men were 
to return immediately to their civil vocations, where sickness 
would mean not only suffering and danger, but probably 
serious financial loss. 

The exercises, as really carried out, more than surpassed 
my expectations. It is extremely difficult in the conduct of 
maneuvers to maintain the conditions of actual warfare and 
prevent the contact of opposing forces from assuming “im- 
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possible” conditions and degenerating into a “sham battle.’ 
It is gratifying to note that the conditions of actual warfare 
were maintained to a striking degree. This I attribute 
mainly to the fact that most of the officers engaged in the 
maneuvers had participated in actual warfare. They appre- 
ciated the value of the exercises as training for real cam- 
paign duties, and their zeal, experience and ability contributed 
to an immeasurable degree to the success of the maneuvers. 

The unanimous opinion on the part of the umpires en- 
gaged in these exercises is, that in problems in which por- 
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tions of the force are imaginary or outlined, simulated action 
—action not apparent to the senses of sight and sound— 
must necessarily be unsatisfactory.* 


ue. ». 
w nw 


* * * 


In future I think it would be well to limit all assumptions 
and imaginary conditions to the “general situation” of the 
problem. 

The question naturally arises in reviewing the maneuvers, 
“Are such maneuvers sufficiently profitable as a means of 
military instruction to justify the trouble and expense 
necessary to carry them out?” Without referring to Euro- 
pean nations and European experience on such subjects, our 
best test is to consider what has been actually accomplished 
by ourselves. The opinion generally —I think universally — 
expressed by the officers participating in these exercises was 
that a great deal had been learned that could not otherwise 
have been acquired; and the remark was frequently heard 
that even if the exercises had been limited to the two prob- 
lems involving the attack and defense of a convoy, and the 
attack and defense of a position, the instruction obtained 
thereby would have been well worth all the trouble and ex- 
pense of the encampment. In my opinion, everybody who 
participated in the encampment learned something, and many 
of us learned a great deal. 

Another question to be considered is the size of the force 


that should be concentrated for the purpose of carrying out 


successful maneuvers. The reservation at Fort Riley is 


large enough to admit of tactical operations by two brigades, 
each with at least half of the artillery and cavalry suitable 


for a division. A larger force would be seriously hampered 
by the limits of the reservation.t+ 


% % % * 


As a result of my experience and observation in the re- 
cent encampment, I am of the opinion that it would be well 

*Here follows a full discussion of this question, ending with the author’s 
opinion.—[ Epiror. ] 


+ Here follows a discussion as to strength of force and its organization and 
The National Guard work is described, and its relation to the 


composition. 
maneuvers explained and made clear.—[ Eprror.] 
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to detail a full corps of umpires before the beginning of each 
encampment, and direct them to convene, at the reservation 
appointed for the exercises, at least two weeks before the 
time set for the commencement of the maneuvers.* 


4 
ww 


* * % * 
It is very difficult to conduct field exercises on consecu- 
tive days and find time for a full report and discussion. It 
is suggested above that a course of two weeks’ instruction be 
given the regular troops before the arrival of the National 
Guard. In my opinion, six carefully prepared exercises 
would be an ample number for this period. The exercise 
could be held one day, the reports in full to be in by noon of 
the following day, and the discussion then to follow in the 
afternoon or evening. This would give more time for the 
officers concerned to consider and discuss among themselves 
the operations in which they participate during the exercise, 
and to digest, so to speak, what they had seen and learned.t 


% 


The rules for the conduct of the field exercises and for 
the guidance of the umpires therein were in the main very 
satisfactory ; but some additional rules found necessary in 
the course of the maneuvers were published, and some fur- 
ther amendments and additions are desirable. It would, per- 
haps, be well to have the rules revised by a suitable board 
and published as a uniform guide for field exercises through- 
out the army.+ 

% 

While the question of weather is such a doubtful one as 
to make it impossible to fix any time for the maneuvers with 
a certainty of having good weather, it is suggested that it 
would probably be better, if exercises be held in future at 
Fort Riley, to have them begin about the 5th of October. 

* Here follows a description of the work of the umpires before the begin- 
ning of maneuvers, etc., the use and distribution of maps, and the role of the 
Hospital Corps in maneuvers, all of which are interesting.—[ Eprror.] 

+Here follows more at length the reasons for having the exercises on al- 
ternate days.—[Eprror.] 

+ Here follows an explanation of the preparation of the tables of fire losses 
for use of the umpires.—[Eprror.] 
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There is a reasonable prospect of getting clear weather after 
that date, and although the nights are cold, they are not so 
to such a degree as to cause any material discomfort in camp, 
while the days are of the proper temperature to make open- 
air life enjoyable. 





MARCH OF SECOND SQUADRON, FOURTH CAV- 
ALRY, FROM FORT LEAVENWORTH TO FORT 
RILEY, KANSAS, AND RETURN. 





By LEWIS M. KOEHLER, U. S. Cavatry. 





N compliance with G. O. No. 96, Headquarters of the Army, 
A.G.0O.; G.O. No. 34, Headquarters Department of the 
Missouri, and G. O. No. 38, c. s., post, the squadron left Fort 
Leavenworth at g A. M., September 8, 1892, en route to Fort 
Riley, Kansas, to participate in the first maneuvers of our 
army. 

The strength of the squadron was nine officers and 234 
enlisted men, and 256 horses. The excess horses were taken 
to be ridden by staff and visiting officers of the maneuver 
division. Fourteen horses with equipments were turned 
over to the Sixth Infantry to mount the field and staff and 
medical officers accompanying the different organizations 
ordered from this post. 

An officer was sent early in September by the post com- 
mander to go over the route, engage the camping places, and 
contract for wood and forage. The officer proceeded as far 
as Topeka by ambulance, and from Topeka to Fort Riley by 
rail. The camp sites were satisfactory, and the forage, with 
few exceptions, good. 

In anticipation of the march every horse of the squadron 
was shod all around. Two troops carried an extra set of 
shoes wired underneath the stirrup treads, another carried 
them in the saddle-pockets, and the fourth in the wagon. 
The first method, for short marches over good roads, where 
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the increased weight is of little importance and the transpor- 
tation inadequate, commends itself. The second is objection- 
able, for no matter how careful a troop may be, some of the 
saddle-bags will be ruined by the shoes. The shoes may be 
carefully fastened together, and the ends nicely rounded with 
the rasps, and yet some of the saddle-bags will be ruined, 
and all of them damaged. Of the two methods, the former 
is to be recommended, as the horse carries the weight in 
either case, and in the former it is better placed and the 
equipment not injured. The third method is to be preferred 
if the transportation can be crowded to that extent; in this 
case each set of shoes is tagged with the number of the 
rider. 

When the trip was first talked of, and before the final 
orders were issued, it was proposed to allow one four-line 
escort wagon to two troops, two for the four troops, and one 
for the headquarters. All tentage and the extra clothing of 
the squadron was to be shipped by rail, as well as the abso- 
lutely necessary permanent camp equipage. The squadron 
was to take three days’ field ration to carry it to Topeka, 
where the field ration for five days was to be sent. From 
Topeka we were to have fresh meat each day, which would 
lighten the weight to be carried to the extent of the bacon 
allowance. When one stops to consider the proposition of 
carrying the cooking outfit for two organizations whose 
strength is 117, together with the picket lines and the rations 
for five days, and that in an escort wagon, he is impressed 
with the fact that to issue an order is one thing, and quite 
another to carry it out. In time of war there may be times 
when a squadron can have no transportation and be called 
upon to do great things and do them well, but when the 
marches are at home, for instruction, and the command to 
make a creditable appearance from day to day on the march 
and in its camps, as it comes into contact with its fellow citi- 
zens, then adequate transportation ought to be furnished, and 
one escort wagon for two troops, or one for each troop, is not 
sufficient. Two army wagons with their six-line teams 
would be no more than adequate under the conditions. 
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We recognize the impossibility of furnishing transporta- 
tion when it is not at the post, but if a large garrison, as 
Fort Leavenworth, is to have its units kept on a war footing, 
then the transportation constantly on hand should be suffi- 
cient to send the garrison anywhere with its full allowance. 
It is false economy to have the post transportation a make- 
shift, and, when the troops are to move, have nothing to move 
them with. In 1898 we all saw the array of improvised 
wagons, rotten harness, unbroken mules, and more than 
worthless drivers, all thrown together to try and supply an 
increased army. After days of telegraphing to department 
headquarters, and transportation allowance changed each day, 
it was finally decided to allow one entire escort wagon to each 
troop. This called for the troops to live in shelter tents, to 
carry their bed blankets under the saddle, and nothing that 
was not absolutely necessary, and then the wagons were full 
to overflowing, necessitating a genius to superintend the 
loading, to insure the contents not being scattered along the 
entire route. 

The squadron could easily go to Fort Riley without pack 
or wagon transportation, resorting to individual cooking, and 
carrying the rations in the saddle-pockets; but this would 
vitiate the object of the march. With ample transportation 
to carry some of the camp comforts, and to have had the 
bread and fresh meat shipped daily to each camp, as they 
were all pitched near the railway stations, would have added 
to the happiness of the command, and would have made a 
more favorable impression upon the citizens, and would aid 
us materially in the class of recruits obtained. The bakers 
could have been left behind to bake the bread to reach us at 
every camp. 

The following is a list of the marches, and camps en route, 
with the distances marched: 

The first camp was made one mile east of Easton, ina 
blue grass pasture. Distance marched, thirteen miles; wood, 
hay and grain delivered by the contractor; grounds, good ; 
water for cooking and drinking, from wells—good; for ani- 
mals, from a muddy, stagnant stream—not good. The road 
is quite hilly, and has some stone, but was in good condition 
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for both horses and wheeled transportation. Four anda half 
hours were consumed in making the march, which was prac- 
tically done at the walk. 

The roads for the entire distance to Riley are fenced on 
both sides, so the order to march the squadron as if in an 
enemy’s country, resolved itself into one troop taking the 
lead, as the advance guard, with the point and flankers march- 
ing at intervals in the road in advance, followed by the re- 
mainder of the troop. Two of the troops marched as the 
support for the leading one, and the fourth formed the rear 
guard. The connecting files were constantly in their proper 
places, and the troops rotated from front to rear, so that each 
formed advance guard, rear guard, and part of the support, 
in regular order. The squadron in every case was camped 
as it marched, the advance guard in front, the leading troop 
of the support second in the column of troops, and so on. 
The officers’ tents were in line on the right flank of the 
squadron; the troop shelter tents in accurate line, with the 
saddles lined in the front, and the picket line in front of the 
saddles. The troop kitchens were on the left flank. All 
camps, both going and returning, were pitched in the same 
way, and great care was taken to have all tents and saddles 
in perfect alignment, and to give the camp the best possible 
appearance. All camps were policed before leaving them, 
and after the command was saddled up. No attempt was 
made to clean the picket lines, as the limited transportation 
would not permit of such an indulgence, and, besides, a cav- 
alryman does not think an uncieaned picket line makes a 
necessarily unsanitary camp for following troops. 

Broke camp at 7 A. M., and marched two miles southeast 
of Winchester. Distance, twelve miles, arriving at 10:30 A.M. 
Roads less hilly, and command marched half hour at the trot. 
This was our most uncomfortable camp—in a small grove, 
too confined for a squadron, so that the men and horses were 
in too close proximity. Water obtained from tanks filled by 
a pipe line toa spring. Water was good, but ran too slowly 
to permit the troops to water without a considerable delay 
between troops. 
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Left camp September roth, 7 A. M.,and marched to Osaw- 
kie. Distance, seventeen miles, arriving at 12M. Road had 
a few hills, and some rock near Osawkie.. Camp here right 
in town, and in an open, blue grass pasture —an ideal camp 
site for even a larger force than a squadron. The camp looked 
well, with its clean cut, regular lines. Water was good, and 
horses taken to creek with rock bottom, about half a mile 
away. 

Next day we thought to save time by watering at the 
creek near the mill, but found it a most difficult task, as 
horses had to pull through a blue clay deposit on the bank 
about twenty feet in width, two feet deep, and most sticky, 
so it proved a tedious proceeding. There had been heavy 
rains for some weeks before we left the post, and nearly all 
the streams were out of their banks, and in receding left the 
sediment which had not dried sufficiently to bear the weight 
of the horse, and where the streams were used for watering 
the animals it was quite an undertaking. This village proved 
to be a nice Dunkard town, and most of the command pur- 
chased pies, milk and apples. Here we experienced our first 
frost, and officers and men were awake long before reveille, 
and most anxious to answer that call, finding that a bed 
blanket and one saddle blanket did not take the place of all 
the comforts of home. 

Left camp September 11th, at 7:00 A. M., and marched to 
the State Reform School, three miles north of Topeka, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, ariving at 2:45 p.M. The camp was 
in a walnut grove, but owing to a slight rain and a misty 
atmosphere, was wet and not comfortable. Had we had 
Sibley tents with the stoves, the men would have kept warm 
and dry, and would have shown their cheerfulness in 
laughter and song, but, as it was, intense quiet reigned and 
all who could crowded around the cook fires. The officials 
of the school were kindness itself, assisting in every way 
possible, and giving the troops all the green onions they 
wished, always a treat to a soldier living in the open air. 
A horse of Troop “G,” threw a spavin coming into this camp, 
and was left here until our return trip, when he was so far 
recovered as to march back to the Fort. . 
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Left camp 7:00 A. M., September 12th, and marched to 
Silver Lake, a distance of eleven miles, arriving at 10:00 A. 
M. It was so cold this morning that the command had to 
indulge in a trot for half an hour before the circulation 
seemed just right. This camp was also in a grove, and for 
the cold, raw afternoon, provided too much shade. It was 
ample as regards room, and the water was good and most 
accessible. One of the troopers lost his belt and revolver 
while watering his horse in the lake, and although only the 
middle of September, the cold was so intense that the men 
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were loathe to strip and recover the property, but a promised 
drink to the successful one met with many volunteers. 

Left camp at 7:00 A. M., September 12th. and marched to 
Wamego, a distance of thirty miles, arriving at 3:30 P. M. 
The roads for the greater part of the day were level, but with 
some stretches of sand, and as it was our first cavalry march, 
our recruit horses and recruit troops were none too gay upon 
arrival, and the last five miles seemed unending, judging 
from the absolute quiet throughout the troop—a sure sign 
of fatigue. Our camp was at the edge of town, in an open 
blue grass pasture, and well fitted in every way. The water 
for the animals was given by the city, and was provided bya 
hose attached to a fire plug and emptying into troughs in the 
street. 
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Left camp at 7 A. M., and'reached Manhattan at noon. Dis- 
tance, fifteen miles. Road was level, with quite a little sand, 
making it hard going for the wagons. Camped in a grove 
beside the river at the edge of town. Water was obtained 
from the river, and was good, and camp suitable in all respects. 

Left camp at 7 A. M., and reached Fort Riley at 11:30 A. M.; 
distance marched, seventeen miles. The squadron was met, 
near Three Mile Creek by the band and the first squadron of 
the regiment, and escorted to the maneuver camp. One camp 
occupied the most eastern point of the grounds devoted to 
camping purposes, and was on a gently sloping terrain be- 
tween the railroad tracks and the hills. We found the water 
mains in place, and the squadron was camped in column of 
troops, with the officers’ line on the right flank, nearest the 
hills. The troop kitchens were on the flank with the officers’ 
tents, and the sinks on the left flank and lower ground, 
nearest the railroad. The grass had been mowed and stakes 
were placed designating the limits, and the hydrants at the 
head of the troop streets marked the place of the kitchens. 
The arrangement of the kitchens on the flank opposite from 
the sinks is certainly a wise sanitary precaution, particularly 
in the season of the year when the flies are active, as it is 
known what disease-carrying instruments they are. The 
drainage all being from the kitchen toward the sinks was an- 
other wise provision. 

While on this subject, I call attention to the strict policing 
enforced during our stay. Each morning after reveille the 
entire camp turned out for police, and later, after the men 
had used the sinks, the excrement was covered with hay and 
grass, sprinkled with kerosene and burned. They were then 
covered with a layer of fresh earth. During the morning 
hour the picket lines were cleaned, and before retreat the 
camp had another thorough going-over. The refuse from 
the kitchens was kept in barrels that were scrubbed each day 
with boiling water, and no trace was permitted to remain on 
the ground in their vicinity. Scavengers called regularly 
and emptied the vessels and carried the contents two miles 
away, with instructions to burn the refuse. Lime, tosome 
extent, was used around the barrels and in the sinks, but not 
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with the object of germ destroying. The kitchens and the 
camp were always ready for inspection, which were made by 
troop commander, a medical officer, and a member of the In- 
spector General’s Department at different hours during the 
day, and the camp was pronounced by every one as a model, 
from a sanitary point of view. The tentage was new and 
ample, a Sibley tent for ten men, one for a ration storehouse, 
and a wall tent for an orderly room. Captains had a wall 
tent and the two subalterns occupied one between them. 
Sibley stoves were not shipped, and for the first week not 
needed; when the rains of the equinoctial period began, they 
were provided by the quartermaster at Fort Riley. 

At the head of two of the troop streets we placed a large 
iron trough, and could easily water the animals in twenty 
minutes. Saddle-racks were provided, and equipments were 
protected from the rain by the men’s slickers. The picket 
lines in front of the saddle-racks were used at first for groom- 
ing and feeding hay at night until the rain and mud proved 
too bad, when they were moved into the grass beyond the 
camp. The blue-joint, owing to the frequent rains of the 
summer, was five feet high, and the picket line stretched 
through it afforded all the grazing the horses cared to do in 
twenty-four hours. The grass also proved a great benefit in 
feeding the hay at night and keeping it from waste by dis- 
appearing intothe mud. A mistake was made by not shipping 
canvas covers for the mounts, or taking them along. They 
could have been carried by rolling them in front of the sad- 
dles, fastening with a coat strap and securing the buckle 
above the breast. The cold, rainy nights the animals stood 
motionless on the lines, with humped backs, shivering with 
the cold and wet. Had we been provided with our canvas 
covers to have protected the loins and backs, they would have 
eaten most of the hay and kept in far better condition. One 
of the troop commanders fed about three pounds of oats dur- 
ing the noon hour and nearly divided the remainder for the 
night and morning, five at night and four at morning, and 
we all thought his mount returned to the post in the best 
condition, and this noon feeding is the only reason we can 
give for its better appearance. Ihave never seen it done be- 
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fore, but as our mounts are nearly all from the farm, where 
feeding three times each day is the practice, and with this 
experience for an example, I believe it would do well to fur- 
ther investigate this matter. In acamp of this kind, when 
the men and horses are so near each other, and in short 
marches as we made, being in camp at noon or before, I see 
no reason why noon feeding should not be tried for further 


report. 
While at Riley the bread was baked in the post, and fresh 


meat issued from a near by car daily. Wood and forage 
were usually delivered, and, if not, then hauled from the 
side-tracks not far away. 

Our transportation hauled the refuse from the picket line, 
and dumped it at a designated point a mile distant. Nearly 
every man in the command had a slicker, so that he could go 
about the camp and keep the upper part of the body warm 
and dry, but the mud was so deep during the rains as to keep 
the command with wet feet for hours at a time. 

For maneuvers of this kind it does not seem essential to 
imitate war conditions so closely as to forbid all burdensome 
articles, looking to the health and comfort of the men, and I 
shall have my troop supplied with rubber boots next year. 
It would be a good idea if the service would furnish them, 
and apropos of this a staff officer, high in rank, sent an 
orderly to the post quartermaster the first rainy day with a 
note to send him a pair of rubber boots from the quarter- 
master’s supplies. 

The squadron had its adjutant, quartermaster, summary 
court, mounted its own guard, and was, in fact, a complete 
administrative unit, and I have never enjoyed more immunity 
from petty annoyances before, owing to the completeness 
of our administration. We were all anxious for a great deal 
of maneuvering, if one can judge from the fact that we an- 
ticipated the opening of the camp by eight days. 

September 17th, the squadron spent three hours in squad- 
ron drill. 

September 18th, troop drill in close and open order. 

September 1gth, squadron drill, extended order. 
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The squadron made the most of the fine grounds for ma- 
neuvering mounted troops, and derived much benefit from the 


week’s work. 
September 20th was devoted to cleaning the equipments 


and a kit inspection. 

September 22d, regimental drill, close order, forenoon ; 
afternoon, squadron drill, open order. 

September 23d, afternoon, division drill, close order, and 
taking a typical battle formation—three arms present. 
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September 24th, formation of an outpost for an army corps 
with exercise in attack and defense of same. In this problem 
the squadron formed the advance of the Blue forces, and 
made the contact with the Brown with its reconnoitering 
patrols, and then retired to a flank, and in such position to 
protect the batteries. 

September 25th was a rainy day, so nothing was attempted. 

September 26th, exercise of each regiment as an advance 
guard of an imaginary division, involving the employment 
of artillery. The squadron in the solution of this problem 
was divided into two commands, accompanying two Brown 
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forces, and covered the advance and made the contact with 
the opposing regiment, hanging on their advance until the 
Blues had deployed and advanced sufficiently to be under 
infantry fire of our command. The problems outlining 
imaginary forces were the unsatisfactory ones of the maneu- 
vers. There are many reasons for this, but I will content 
myself by quoting two instances. 

I was with the Browns in advance, and by dismounted 
fire action of a part of the squadron, caused four companies 
to deploy and advance immediately on my front. I retired 
600 yards to a position held by the main body, but out to my 
right and front were two imaginary infantry battalions, desig- 
nated by flags and represented by squads hidden in small 
depressions and the tall grass. The four companies came to 
within 400 yards of my position, when the squads with their 
flags now showing, opened fire, and as they enfiladed the 
advancing enemy and took part of the battalion in reverse, 
the umpire ruled them out of action. Now the two imaginary 
forces could not have been concealed in the terrain, as were 
the few men, and besides, the ground occupied would have 
been many times greater, so the advancing enemy under war 
conditions would certainly have discovered his error in time 
to avoid serious loss; but as it was, they were completely 
annihilated —by the umpires. 

On another occasion, a regiment of infantry holding a 
position with three lines of resistance was opposed by one 
troop of cavalry, but both forces understood that the troop 
represented a vastly superior force, so that when a demon- 
stration was made on the line of outposts, they would fall 
back to the supports, and the reserves advance. Well, be- 
fore the problem started, the troop was in a ravine waiting 
to begin operations; a force of the enemy occupied the crest 
and opened fire. The umpire with the troop immediately 
notified the troop commander that his troop was out of 
action, and the problem never took place. The cavalry force 
being imaginary, the umpire nevertheless could see nothing 
but the troop, and could not differentiate what part of the 
vastly superior force one little troop of cavalry actually 
represented, and so ruined the day’s work for these forces. 
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Had he fallen out two men and borne in mind throughout 
the day what the troop represented, the day would not have 
been lost. These are some of the funny, as well as serious, 
results, to be charged to imaginary forces. 

September 27th, 29th, October ist, 2d, 6th, and 7th, the 
squadron took part in the maneuvers of those days, consisting 
of contact of opposing armies, attack and defense of a con- 
voy, three troops of cavalry and a light battery opposed to 
an infantry regiment as an advance guard to a division, and, 
in fact, the troops took part in every maneuver in some 
capacity, and officers and men acquitted themselves most 
creditably, and returned home thinking they had contributed 
their share to the success of the first army maneuvers. 

October 8th we began packing the camp equipage for 
shipment by rail, and on October gth broke camp and were 
escorted on our way by the band and first squadron of the regi- 
ment. Returning,the camps were Manhattan, Wamego, Ross- 
ville, Topeka, Osawkie, Winchester, and arrived at Fort Leav- 
enworth on October 15, 1902, having marched about 500 
miles. When we left the post the horses were a new mount, 
and most of the men were recruits, one of the troops having 
taken up twenty-two for duty three days before, and having 
had a mounted inspection with pack-saddles two days before 
with twenty-eight men present who had never seen a saddle 
packed. The troops returned to the post in condition for a 
real campaign, well shaken into the saddle and competent to 
pitch and strike camp and care for themselves under almost 
any circumstances. 

The sick for the command was three per cent., and the 
men returned in fine physical condition. We had no sick 
horses, and the sore backs were less than two per cent, and * 
none of them so serious but what they might have been 
ridden. One horse was left at Topeka, and two, disabled 
from kicks, were left at Riley. 

Upon leaving the post the horses looked fat and soft, and 
upon their return looked thin, but were hardened and in the 
best of condition for work. Looking at the squadron en route 
on September 8th, and comparing them with their appear- 
ance and condition on October 15th, one would say they had 
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lost weight and flesh, but -while they had actually lost flesh 
they took on weight, as the horses of one troop were care- 
fully weighed upon both dates, and upon October 15th, 
averaged 15.1 pounds more than on September 8th, speaking 
volumes for their care while undergoing their first test of 
real cavalry work. 

Our troops were somewhat depleted by the detailing of 
some ten to twenty mounted men daily as orderlies for the 
staff and visitors. All know the curse of dissipating a 
mounted force in this manner, and ruining its effectiveness 
when real work is required. One troop of the Eighth Cav- 
alry did orderly duty and nothing else, and in future it is to 
be hoped that two, or even a squadron, be detailed for this 
necessary duty, with a view that those taking part in the 
maneuvers will not be called upon for a single mount. 

I have heard it rumored that a change in the time of the 
year is contemplated for the maneuvers. Should it be earlier, 
much inconvenience and suffering to men and horses will 
result from the heat of Kansas and the deadly mosquito, and, 
if later, to avoid the equinoctial storms, then it will be a 
question of cold days and nights and heavier clothing. If a 
change must be made, it should be later in the year, October 
and not August. 





SOME COMMENTS ON THE MANEUVERS. 


By Captain T. R. RIVERS, Fourtu U.S. CAvALry. 


URSUANT to the maxim, that the best way to preserve 

peace is to have a thoroughly efficient army, it has for a 
number of years been the policy of the leading nations of 
the earth to gather together at some time each year as large 
a part of their military forces as money and circumstances 
will permit, for “annual maneuvers,’ a mimic warfare, in 
which as nearly as possible the conditions of actual warfare 
are simulated. 

In the past it has for many reasons been impracticable to 
do anything of this kind with our regular army. From its 
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small size and the consequent necessity of scattering it over 
the thousands of miles of our western country to keep in 
subjection the various Indian tribes, thus gradually opening 
up our western empire to settlement, concentration for ma- 
neuvers was of necessity precluded. The nature of ourarmy’s 
service on the frontier also largely superceded the necessity 
for such maneuvers. 

For the past few years though, “Poor Lo” has no longer 
given us the necessary instruction in “security and informa- 
tion,” although we have had a fair substitute from “The 
Don” and “Our Little Brown Brothers.’”’ However, recog- 
nizing the fact that to stand still is to retrograde, the War 
Department this year, for the first time, instituted maneuvers 
on a comparatively large scale in our service, by assembling 
at Fort Riley, Kansas, a fairly good sized body of regular 
and State troops. | 

It is not my intention to discuss these maneuvers at 
length or in detail, but some points have occurred to me in 
connection with them that seem worthy of mention. 

In actual warfare, other things being approximately equal, 
the bullet is the final arbiter, but in this mimic warfare it is 
necessary to arrive at conclusions without the leaden mes- 
senger, hence umpires have to be resorted to. 

The word “umpire ” is defined to be ‘‘one agreed upon as 
a judge, arbiter or referee in case of conflict of opinion, 
especially a person selected to see that the rules of a game 
are enforced, and to decide disputed or debatable points.” 
The very definition of the word presupposes on the part of 
any umpire, technical expert knowledge of a high order of 
the conflict in question or of the game being played. Cer- 
tainly for decision of disputable or debatable points in the 
game of war the umpire should have that expert knowledge 
to a marked degree; otherwise his decisions and rulings will 
not only carry with them no weight, but will do positive 
harm by creating dissatisfaction and discontent. Not only 
should an umpire possess this technical knowledge te a 
marked degree, but it should be so well known that he pos- 
sesses it that the majority of those to be’umpired are ready 
to concede the fact. 
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The mere fact of detailing an officer as an umpire in this 
game of war, or putting a white band around his arm, can 
not make him an acceptable umpire in fact. Unless the 
umpire has the confidence and respect of all as to his tech- 
nical professional knowledge, his opinions and decisions are 
valueless as instructions to others. Man (and officers are 
but men) is so constituted that he dislikes criticism anyway, 
and to be criticised by some whom he is morally sure knows 
no more than he does, and possibly not so much, about the 
rules of the game being played, is especially irksome and 
obnoxious. 

In maneuvers of any magnitude it is of course essential 
that there should be an ample number of umpires with each 
force, so that absolutely every move of any importance will 
come under the observation of at least one umpire. 

In the maneuvers at Riley it did not seem to me that the 
ideal conditions for umpires were always fulfilled, and this 
without the fault of those detailed on that duty or of the 
authorities detailing them, but rather through force of cir- 
cumstances, lack of time for preparation and the necessity of 
utilizing every one. 

In future maneuvers a sufficient number of well equipped 
officers should be ordered to the place of assembly several 
weeks beforehand and should be given the proposed 
problems. They should then thoroughly familiarize them- 
selves with every part of the terrain if possible, studying 
that in conjunction with the proposed problems, so that 
when they go on the field with troops they can anticipate all 
conditions as far as human foresight can, and be prepared to 
render instant and correct decisions, that is, correct within 
the smallest limit of human error. Of course, in addition to 
this they should have access to all known resources for be- 
coming familiar with the supposed effect of all kinds of fire, 
and should so familiarize themselves with these things that 
they may speak by authority, so far as it is possible to deter- 
mine such things when there are no bullets in the guns. 

During the Riley maneuvers all officers were invited to 
be present at the reading of the umpire’s reports and deci- 
sions on the movements in connection with the solution of 
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the different problems, and this invitation was taken advan- 
tage of by large numbers. Now it seems to me that this 
public reading, or discussion, is wrong. The great Napoleon 
has said, ‘Show me a general who has made no mistakes and 
I will show you one who has never made war.” So naturally 
the umpire’s report was largely made up of the mistakes that 
had been made, giving commendation of course when de- 
served. Now the average man is so constituted that it is 
difficult for him to disassociate the honest pointing out of his 
mistakes from criticism. ‘ 














PONTOON BRIDGE BUILT BY ENGINEERS. 


So there was great danger that the impression left on 
many minds, unconsciously perhaps, was that of having been 
unduly criticised before the multitude, though of course there 
was no such intention. If one in command of troops, either 
in this mimic war or in real war, makes a serious mistake on 
the field of battle, he is very apt to be keenly aware of it, and 
I do not believe that it does any good to publish the fact. It 
seems to me that it would be better in future to confine the 
reading of the umpire’s reports, and the discussion thereon, to 
the parties intimately concerned. Of course the theory of 
these public discussions was, that all should profit by them, 
but I believe that the harm was greater than the good. 
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One of the first requisites of any maneuver ground of 
course is that it be large enough for the number of troops 
engaged, so that the opposing forces will not come into im- 
mediate contact — big enough to permit the strategical move- 
ments that suggest themselves as proper to the opposing 
commanders. With even the forces at Riley this year (about 
3,500 regular troops) this condition was not fulfilled. 

The reservation, as big as those of us who have been sta- 
tioned there have been accustomed to consider it, is so small 
that all soon became familiar with its commanding points 
and salient features. As the troops were absolutely limited 
to the confines of the reservation, the result was that the 
tendency on one side or the other was to hurry and rush to 
gain the known points of command, because each com- 
mander, though technically ignorant of his opponent’s orders, 
could, from his knowledge of the reservation, fairly well 
figure out his instructions and probable movements. The 
consequence was that often there was a great rush for such 
points as Morris Hill or Forsyth Mound, or some other strong 
point of command, the opponent being temporarily ignored, 
for more than half the battle was in getting to one of these 
points first. With greater distances and the consequent 
greater uncertainty this would have been avoided. Of course, 
this precipitancy would also have been effectually avoided 
had there been bullets in the guns, but it is practically im- 
possible to make people in maneuver act as though there 
were bullets in the guns. 

If these maneuvers are to be a regular yearly feature, and 
it is to be hoped that they are, it certainly is desirable to ob- 
tain a large enough territory to allow the opposing forces to 
start a sufficient distance from each other to admit of some 
strategical movements, to introduce a little more uncertainty 
as to the time and place of contact. 

Riley is an ideal place for maneuvers if in some way it 
could be arranged to use the surrounding country and have 
the government pay for the damage to crops and fences. 

In future maneuvers the government should provide be- 
forehand a sufficient number of good horses to mount orderlies 
and distinguished visitors—I mean provide horses other than 
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those taken from cavalry troops, so that the latter can be left 
intact. A certain number of these horses should be fur- 
nished to each division and brigade headquarters, and also to 
each infantry regiment, for the mounting of the necessary 
orderlies. Certainly an extended infantry regiment cannot 
be controlled by sending messages by men on foot. 
Spectators at all maneuvers should be absolutely con- 
trolled and made to keep hidden —certainly when on or any- 
where near the theater of operations. Frequently it hap- 
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pened at Riley that a band of spectators was mistaken for 
the enemy’s force, thus deceiving the commander of the 
troops. As to concealment, umpires, too, should be .in evi- 
dence as little as possible, consistent with the performance 
of their duties, for fear of revealing the position of the forces 
they are with. 

Taken all in all, though, the maneuvers at Riley this year 
were eminently successful, phenomenally so for the first 
attempt at anything of this kind on so large a scale, and I 
believe there was no one engaged in them who did not profit 
largely. If any one did not profit by them, and knew no 
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more on coming away than before going, then it must have 
been his own fault. \ 

It seems to me that as to time, distance and terrain — 
about these three things in their correllation to each other in 
the handling of troops—the instruction gained at these ma- 
neuvers was invaluable. 

It was also clearly shown how apt any large body of 
troops, once deployed, is to get absolutely out of the control 
of the commander, and how the real control must ultimately 
depend upon those actually on the firing line. 

This brings forcibly before us the necessity for intelligent 
and thorough instruction of individuals, particularly company 
officers and group leaders. It also emphasizes the necessity 
for thorough instruction in the transmission of intelligent 
and reliable information —the carrying of messages properly 
—on the field, so as to keep the commander, as far as possi- 
ble, in touch with his troops and informed of what is observed \ i 
of the movements of the enemy. | 
































GENERAL VIEW OF CAMP. 3 


From the Royal United Service Institution, London. i 


These maneuvers for the land forces took place at Fort 
Riley, in Kansas, from the 20th of September to the 8th of 
October. Although the number of troops assembled at this i } 
post amounted to nearly the strength of a division, the 
exercises could in no way be compared to the ordinary divi- 
sional maneuvers of European powers. As a matter of fact, a 
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there was no general idea, but merely a series of different 
schemes for each day, or even half day. It would, therefore, 
be both useless and idle to enter into the details of these 
somewhat unimportant operations ; we will thus confine our- 
selves to generalities, which may possibly prove more instruc- 
tive. The corps assembled at Fort Riley consisted of the 
Sixth, Eighteenth, and Twenty-second Infantry and the 
Fourth and Eighth Cavalry Regiments, one Engineer bat- 
talion, the Sixth, Seventh, Nineteenth and Twentieth Field 
Artillery Batteries, the Twenty-eighth Mountain Battery, 
No. 3 Ambulance, the Third Field Hospital, and a signaller’s 
detachment, the whole under the command of Major-General 
Bates. The contingent of the National Guard was formed 
of two infantry regiments and two field batteries from Kansas, 
a Colorado and an Arkansas battalion. Advantage was taken 
of this concentration to make certain units carry out experi- 
mental marches; the Second Infantry Regiment, for instance, 
had to do eleven marches through a most difficult country in 
order to reach their destination. The following appear to 
be the chief observations to be made on the maneuvers: 

1. Great weight given to details of field service. A great 
deal of time was devoted to the formation and to the duties 
of outposts, guards, and advanced and rear guards. 

2. The relatively large amount of time the director of the 
maneuvers found necessary to devote to close formations. This 
was found to be essential, owing to the want of cohesion of 
units unaccustomed to combined movements. As everyone 
knows, units have hitherto been very widely split up and 
scattered in the United States army. 

3. The serious tnconventence arising from the dearth of horse 
artillery batteries to attach to cavalry detachments. When it was 
attempted on the 30th of September to form a cavalry brigade 
to attack a convoy, it was found necessary to attach a moun- 
tain battery to it, as the lightest and most mobile unit of the 
United States artillery. 

4. Condition of the troops. Notwithstanding the high 
temperatufe during the nineteen days of the maneuvers, the 
proportion of sick was only three per cent. 

The artillery showed a dash which makes it the most 
brilliant arm of the Union; its movements were carried out 
with extreme rapidity and with a profound contempt for 
obstacles. The daring of the Twentieth Battery, on the 26th 
of September, in dragging their guns by hand up an appar- 
ently inaccessible hill was the subject of much remark. It 
may be added that the Fort Riley maneuvers furnished a 
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further proof that the National Guard is not a force that can 
be blindly depended upon for either its endurance or zeal. 
The War Minister and his colleagues will evidently have to 
make long and persevering efforts to introduce grand ma- 
neuvers as a regular thing into the National Guard. On the 
other hand, an experience such as this is not calculated to 
encourage the different States to vote funds for the move- 
ments of troops for this sort of operations.—La France 
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THE NEW LANCE-BOAT OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 
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MOST important demonstration of the practical use of 

the new lance-boats, now being furnished to most of 

the German regiments, was given during the recent great 

maneuvers. They are of the most simple construction of 

lances and sail-cloths, or tarpaulins, and the question of their 

being put together, as the result of constant drill, has be- 
come a question of moments rather than of minutes. 

A most exciting scene was the rapid crossing of the river 
by a corps of cavalry, all regiments of which now carry, 
when on campaign or field duty, the necessary outfit for the 
construction of these lance-boats. The squadrons came to 
the river on a trot, dismounted, unsaddled their horses, un- 
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FINISHED FRAME OF LANCES BEFORE CLOTH IS PUT ON. 
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loaded the lances and cloths, and in a few seconds the build- 
ing of the boats was under way. 
Each horse can be loaded with the paraphernalia for a 


FINISHED BOAT OF LANCES AND SAIL-CLOTH. 
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single boat, but this is so placed that the animal can take 
any gait or clear any ordinary obstacle. The men unload, 
construct the boat, and have it afloat, with themselves and 
horses aboard, in eight minutes, and they can take it apart 
and have it reloaded inside of two minutes. The boats are 
so steady on the water that they cannot be overturned. 
Each boat has twenty-four water-tight compartments, and 
should ten of these be pierced by shot, the remaining four- 
teen would keep it afloat. 

Every test during the late maneuvers had a successful 
result, and the foreign officers and critics, who watched them 
carefully, were unanimous in their praises of this new means 
of crossing streams and rivers for large bodies of men. 


EMBARKING ON THE BOAT TO CROSS A RIVER. 
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LEGAL vs. ILLEGAL ORDERS. 


“To justify, from a military point of view, a military inferior in disobeying 
the order of a superior, the order must be one requiring something to be done 
which is palpably a breach of law and a crime or an injury to a third person, 
or is of a serious character (not involving unimportant consequences only), 
and if done would not be susceptible of being righted. An order requiring 
the performance of a mz¢¢étary duty or act can not be disobeyed with impunity 
unless it has one of these characters.”—“-rtract Digest of Opinion Judge- 
Advocate-Generatl. 

In the “Annals of Iowa,” July, 1goo0, the late Surgeon-General, William A. 
Hammond, U.S. Army, furnishes a paper on General Nathaniel Lyon which 
contains an interesting story based on ¥. hat the latter considered an “unlaw- 
ful” vs. “lawful” order from his commanding officer. The incident occurred 
at Fort Riley, Kansas, in 1855, both officers being stationed there at that time. 
The story cannot fail to interest officers of the army, and may serve the mili- 
tary lawyer. For this reason, as well as the desire to furnish the readers of 
the JourNAL with “military incidents,” space is given in these pages to the 
story.—[ Eprror.] 


’ 


YON had the utmost regard for law as distinguished from 
regulations or orders from the commanding officer, and 
frequently declared that he would disobey any order that was 
illegal. The then commanding officer was of a very unfor- 
tunate mental organization and greatly disposed to assume 
powers that did not belong to him. Finally Lyon had an 
opportunity of setting up his judgment in opposition to a 
military order, and he did not hesitate a moment as to the 
course to be pursued. One of the officers brought out with 
him from the East with his family a good-looking servant 
maid, who at once began to receive the attentions of the en- 
listed men. The one she especially favored was the Corporal 
Allender, the incident of assault upon whom, by Lyon, I have 
already related [a few days previous Lyon had abused the 
corporal, for which he most humbly apologized ], and straight- 
way the corporal applied to his commanding officer for 
authority to marry, and that his wife might be rated as a 
company laundress. Lyon accorded his permission, and then 
the girl announced to her employers that she was about to 
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enter upon the marital relation, and that they would not in 
future receive the benefit of her services. 

The officer went at once to the commanding officer of the 
post, a man who, as I have already said, was disposed to be 
arbitrary and tyrannical, and obtained an order from him pro- 
hibiting Corporal Allender marrying Sarah Ahren. This 
order was sent to Captain Lyon with instructions to see that 
it was obeyed. 

I was present in Lyon’s quarters when he received the 
order, and I have rarely seen a more striking instance of in- 
tense rage than he exhibited. He fairly foamed at the mouth, 
as he walked up and down the floor, gesticulating violently, 
and stammering over his words in a way that rendered them 
almost incoherent. It was very clear that he intended to dis. 
obey the order, and that, too, in a way that should leave no 
doubt relative to the motives by which he was actuated. 
After he became a little calmer, I understood that he regarded 
the order as illegal, and as an attempt to interfere most un- 
warrantably with the rights of a soldier of his company. 
There is no law or regulation prohibiting officers or men from 
marrying, but there was a regulation to the effect that sol- 
diers’ wives should not be allowed with the troops without the 
consent of the company commander and the commanding 
officer of the post. The only object that the corporal had in 
getting his captain’s consent to his marriage was that his wife 
might be made a laundress, receive a ration, and be the re- 
cipient of quite a snug little sum monthly for washing the 
clothes of such of the men as chose to employ her. There 
was no power in the United States to prevent the man and 
woman marrying, but there was power to keep her out of the 
garrison. The commanding officer’s order was therefore 
manifestly illegal. This was the ground that Lyon took, and 
I thought he was right, and still think so. 

“Corporal Allender shall marry the girlif he wants to, and 
no illegal order like that shall prevent him,” he exclaimed, 
as he paced the floor. ‘ Orderly,” he continued, opening the 
door and calling the soldier who stood in the passageway, 
‘“‘tell Corporal Allender to come here.” 

In a few minutes the corporal made his appearance, and 
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making the proper salute, stood at attention. ‘Do you want 
to marry Sarah Ahren?” inquired Lyon, his small eyes 
sparkling with excitement. ‘Yes, Captain,’’ answered the 
man, saluting. ‘And she wants to marry you?” ‘Yes, 
Captain,” with another salute. ‘Then come here to-night at 
8 o’clock, both of you, and I'll perform the marriage cere- 
mony.” ‘Yes, Captain,” and again saluting, the man turned 
on his heel and marched off. ‘I want you to be present asa 
witness,” continued Lyon, addressing me. ‘I'll show old 
that he can’t issue illegal orders to me with impunity. 
“Yes, I'll come,” I assented, laughing. ‘But we shall both 
be arrested and tried, and Corporal Allender will be reduced 
to the ranks. ‘I'd like nothing better than to be tried on the 
charge of disobeying such an order as that,” he exclaimed 
excitedly. “All right,” I replied, “I'll aid and abet you to 
the extent of my power. The order is illegal certainly; but 
you don’t propose to marry those people?” ‘Yes sir; mar- 
riage is a civil contract. I shall read them a chapter from 
Blackstone, make them a short address, ask them some proper 
questions, and pronounce them man and wife. Then we'll 
see what old will do.” 

At eight o’clock I was in Lyon’s quarters again, and 
shortly afterward Corporal Allender and his pretty sweet- 
heart, accompanied by two soldiers as witnesses, entered the 
room. The happy couple stood up in front of Captain Lyon 
while he read an extract from Blackstone in regard to the 
nature of marriage. Then he made some excellent remarks 
on the duties of husband and wife one to the other, and 
finally asked them whether they took each other for husband 
and wife, and intended to live together in the bonds of wedlock 
so long as they both should live. The answers being satis- 
factory, he pronounced them man and wife, and forthwith 
made out a certificate to that effect, which I and others wit- 
nessed. Many years ago, Mrs. Allender, in order to recall 
herself to my recollection for a purpose that she had in view, 
sent me this certificate, and it remained in my possession 
until I gave it, a few years since, to my friend, Charles 
Aldrich, for the historical museum of Iowa, of which he is 
the founder and curator. It reads as follows: 
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“Robert Allender and Sarah Ahren wishing to enter upon 
the marriage relation, I have pronounced to them the solemn 
obligations thereof, which they have assumed, in the pres- 
ence of the accompanying witnesses. N. Lyon. 

“Fort Riley, Kan., April 23, 1855. 

“Witnesses: William A. Hammond, Charles E. Ham- 
mond, John Trueman, Robert Long.” 


That night the commanding officer heard of Lyon’s con- 
tempt of his order and my countenance, and before we went 
to bed we were visited by the adjutant and placed in arrest. 
I was released the next morning in order that I might attend 
to my duties, but Lyon was kept confined to his quarters for 
several days. In the meantime the commanding officer 
awoke to the conception of the fact that he had made an ass 
of himself, and Lyon also was released. No charges were 
preferred. 

It is not to be supposed, from this account, that Lyon was 
an insubordinate officer. Noone could have been more scru- 
pulous than he in obeying to the letter every legitimate order 
that he received. No one in the army is required to obey an 
illegal order. He may, it is true, be compelled, by physical 
force, to do what he is told to do, whether the order is or is 
not in accordance with law, but he has a clear right to refuse 
obedience to any command that is manifestly contrary to law, 
and the officer giving such an order would probably be pun- 
ished for his assumption of authority were the case brought 
to the notice of his military superiors. Any one, however, 
who, on the ground of its being contrary to law, refuses obe- 
dience to the order of his commanding officer, does so at his 
peril. 

An incident that occurred soon after the one I have men- 
tioned gave Lyon an opportunity of showing the distinction 
that existed in his mind between an unjust and an illegal 
order. Two settlers named Dixon, and their families, [there 
were four brothers, James, John, Thomas and Patrick 
Dixon; they remained in the neighborhood, prominent far- 
mers and business men, and many descendants also], had 
settled upon land outside of the military reservation, as they 
had a clear righttodo. For purposes of his own, of a highly 
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dishonorable character, the commanding officer wanted them 
to move off, but they declined todoso. Determined to com- 
pel them to go, he extended the military reservation so as to 
include their settlement, and then ordered Lyon with his 
company to go and pull down the Dixons’ houses, and put 
them and their families off the reservation. Lyon was, 
doubtless, selected for this work because he had stated as his 
belief that the action of the commanding officer was wrong, 
and that the men had a right to the land upon which they 
had settled, and further, with the expectation that he would 
disobey this order as he had a previous one. As I was con- 
sidered to be Lyon’s aider and abetter, I was ordered to 
accompany as medical officer, this expedition of a company 
of infantry against two men and some women and children. 

But Lyon knew the difference between an outrage and a 
violation of law. He had been informed by his military 
superiors that the land upon which the Dixons had settled 
was a part of the military reservation. Whether it was or 
not was none of his business. That was a matter that spe- 
cially concerned the Dixons, and that might safely be left for 
them to bring to the notice of the highest authority. So he 
and his command proceeded to obey the order. The Dixons 
were at first a little disposed to resist, but Lyon told them 
that if they fired on his men he would return the fire, and 
that as to the ultimate result there would be no doubt. So 
they submitted. They went off, and Lyon with yokes of 
oxen tore down the houses and effectually demolished them. 
Then after his bloodless victory he marched back, and set 
himself to work preparing charges against the commanding 
officer, of corruption and other crimes, upon which he was not 
long afterwards tried and dismissed from the service. 












COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


COMMENT ON OUR REGULATION STIRRUP. 


By Captain E. M. SUPPLEE, Fourteentu U. S. CAvAury. 





HE fourth reason for the use of the present stirrup given 

by Major Parker, U.S. Cavalry, Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral, in the October number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, seems 
to answer his own objections most overwhelmingly and some 
to spare. 

Any one who has campaigned in winter realizes the pro- 
tection from cold, snow and wind the present hooded stirrups 
give and how readily this can be materially increased by the 
use of gunny sacks, old or worn out clothing, or even good 
clothing, as the intense cold sometimes calls for this sacrifice 
on the part of the soldier. The present hooded stirrup cer- 
tainly fulfills all the requirements he mentioned as “ prin- 
cipal functions of the stirrup.” 

That a tendency to ride with a Jong stirrup is found 
among many cavalrymen using the hooded stirrup, I admit, 
but the Major also admits that there is just as strong a ten- 
dency to ride with a short metal stirrup, thus leaving us but 
the one natural resourse in either case, and that is to teach 
the recruits to ride with stirrups of the proper length from 
the first day he mounts with the saddle. 

I agree that there is nothing more unsightly than the 
long stirrup—the tongs-across-the-wall seat affected by 
many officers and men in our service. To see one of these 
riders coming down the pike with feet sticking out over both 
wheel tracks, makes one want to reach for his gun; and to 
try to take a sociable afternoon’s amble beside such a rider, 
with his stirrups constantly striking you, makes you want to 
reach for the ax. 
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“The irresistible conclusion is that our stirrup does not 
teach riding.”” True, nor does any otherstirrup. It requires 
a horseman, who knows how to ride and how to correct faults 
in the pupil, to teach riding. 

I am of the opinion that the present stirrup is more com- 
fortable and safer, and, therefore, better suited to our system 
of cavalry service than the metal stirrup of foreign or native 


make. 


THE CAVALRY POST OF FORT. RILEY, KANSAS. 


By Hoy. P. G. LOWE. 

EFERRING to the article published in your October 

number under the head of “The Cavalry Post of Fort 

Riley, Kansas,” I am sure that the desire of the Associa- 

tion is that all historic statements be as near correct as pos- 

sible. The JOURNAL will be referred to as authority upon 

all matters therein published, and for this reason I venture 
some criticisms. 

I find no authority for saying that the junction of Kan- 
sas River and the Republican was in Nebraska. Until the 
organization of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska in 
1854, this was a part of the Indian Territory, previously (up 
to what time I do not know) called Missouri Territory. 

There was no military or emigrant road to or diverging 
from Fort Riley at the time of itslocation. Neither military 
nor emigrants traveled that way. 

Fort Riley was not intended to take the place of Fort 
Leavenworth as a depot of supplies. It had no climatic 
advantages over Fort Leavenworth. Troops could not take 
the field earlier nor remain out later, and there was but 139 
miles difference in distance. But Riley stood at the gate- 
way of what was then a hostile Indian country, the finest 
natural grazing grounds in America, then covered with 
countless herds, upon which the nomadic tribes ranged to 
the mountains, and from the British possessions to Mexico, 
from Platte to Arkansas being the best watered and most 
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productive for subsistence. At Riley the muddy roads, the 
deep streams without bridges, many not fordable and almost 
impassable in spring, were left behind, and the country 
beyond presented few obstructions to rapid movements in 
any direction, hence its importance. 

The military road from Fort Leavenworth to New Mexico 
ran west to what is now known as eight mile house, thence 
south of west to Kansas River about sixty miles from Fort 
Leavenworth, crossing the Kaw by Papan’s ferry, where 
Topeka now is, thence southwest to Council Grove, 120 
miles from Fort Leavenworth. In going to Riley the road 
to New Mexico was followed to the crossing of Soldier Creek, 
four miles north of Topeka, thence as it now runs. The 
military road from Fort Leavenworth to the Oregon Trail 
diverges at the above mentioned eight mile house in a north- 
westerly direction, intersecting the emigrant road from St. 
Joseph, Mo., east of where Marysville, in Marshal County, 
now is, and thence to and up the Platte. This continued 
the military and emigrant road from Fort Leavenworth to 
the California and Oregon Trail until railroads took its place. 
So that the roads from Fort Leavenworth to the Santa Fe 
and Oregon Trails diverged eight miles west of Fort Leaven- 
worth, neither of them going near Riley. 

The figures under the Ogden monument should read 
1855 instead of 1852. 


RANGE HORSES FOR CAVALRY. 


By VETERINARIAN OLAF SCHWARZKOPF, Tuirp Cavatry. 


LTHOUGH unacquainted with the policy of this jour- 

nal as regards discussion of its contributions, I feel 

that I should not withhold from publication some impartial 
observations and hard, practical experience with range horses 
for cavalry service. Major Woodward certainly presents the 
favorable side of the subject quite persuasively in the October 
issue, and, no doubt, he did personally succeed in selecting 
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from the ranges of Montana, Wyoming, North and South 
Dakota, horses of “good size and form, hardy, free from dis- 
ease, tractable and very amenable to discipline and training.” 
But I am forced to believe that his success stands as excep- 
tional, and will remain exceptional for years to come, or until, 
by government control or practical help and advice to the 
Western breeder, we can at any time and at certain places find 
such suitable stock to select from for our mounted service. 

This is not the case at present. We are just now under- 
going an experience at Fort Assiniboine, Mont., in remount- 
ing the Third Cavalry, which brings out this fact very clearly. 
We had to take some range horses with us from San Fran- 
cisco; were given other range horses from the Thirteenth 
Cavalry at Fort Assiniboine, and are still receiving additional 
range horses as furnished by a contractor in South Dakota. 
But what a collection of horseflesh they are! To be sure 
they are healthy and sound as far as ordinary defects go, but 
no man can conceive such a variety of faulty conformation, 
ugly shades of color, lack of brains, and enmity towards man- 
kind, until he has seen and handled these unfortunate brutes. 
Of course, we account for much of this on the drained horse 
market, for good and serviceable cavalry horses are scarce 
and dear, and it seems that we have to take what is left to 
offer or remain dismounted. 

But as our present experience with range horses may also 
be looked upon as exceptional by others, let us remember 
what we have learned during the Philippine campaign about 
the fitness of the range horse for cavalry service. In August, 
1900, I accompanied the horses of the last squadron, Third 
Cavalry, on a horse transport to the Islands. These horses 
were all Virginia farm-bred animals, as even a lot of horses 
in size, color and intelligence as could well be selected under 
our system of purchasing remounts. With them we hada 
pack-train of mules of’Missouri breed, and finally seventy- 
five Utah range horses which we received at San Francisco. 
In loading these animals on the transport, we were able to 
get the 250 Virginia horses over the bridge-plank into their 
stalls in single file like soldiers within about two hours. 
The mules followed suit in much the same order. But, lo! 
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what time and temper had to be wasted with the Utah 
range horses; most of them had to be dragged with ropes 
and pulleys up the bridge-plank, again down the stairways 
and again into their stalls. When the steamer put out into 
sea and began to roll and pitch perfect pandemonium reigned 
among them; they would flash their eyes in red and green, 
and roll the white of their eyes heavenward; they refused 
to eat, would kick at their stalls, and try to plunge out of 
them; some screamed from fear like an insane man confined 
in a straight-jacket, and others became afflicted with “ship- 
staggers” from frantic excitement. All the while the Vir- 
ginia farm-bred horses and Missouri mules behaved reason- 
able, and accepted their often unpleasant situation as a 
matter of course, and they remained healthy throughout the 
voyage. But the Utah range horses were more or less seri- 
ously bruised; they caught colds, distemper, pneumonia and 
everything wrong that came in their way until their arrival 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Some utilitarian might now say: Never mind these little 
things; you got them there. Yes, but in what condition for 
service? While our farm-bred horses had remained in good 
spirits, had eaten all that was coming to them, and looked 
well and clean after a plunge into the ocean in swimming 
ashore, and were immediately saddled and ready for work 
against the insurgents who were watching us from the nearby 
hill, the Utah range horses presented a sorry spectacle. 
They had become lean and haggard from worry and fear 
and failure to eat, and dropped their heads in a downcast 
mood. Neverthelessthey could not be saddled without roping 
them, and they could not be shod without throwing and 
hobbling them. Neither would they lead in column, and 
one troop which was at once ordered to advance had to leave 
them behind as a burden and perhaps a menace. 

Looking backwards over two years of service in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, I have this to state as a veterinarian: Taken 
as a whole, the farm-bred horses, of which the Third Cav- 
alry had a goodly number, were a healthy lot of animals, free 
from vices, tireless in work, able to subsist on a strange food, 
withstanding a new and trying climate well, and calm and 
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sensible in danger. If sickness or injury befell them they 
appreciated proper attention, treatment and nursing, evinced 
a healthy recuperative power, and thus were soon returned 
for duty. Taken also as a whole, quite the opposite must be 
said of the range horses. With few exceptions they remained 
dull and intractable, of little or no service, and a large pro- 
portion of them were condemned without ever having done 
a day’s work. While from conventional belief we all con- 
sidered them hardy horses at home, perhaps so from a life 
and climate to which they are particularly adapted, they cer- 
tainly lose all stamina if taken out of their accustomed sur- 
roundings, food and climate, and easily succumb to sickness 
more or less protracted. On account of their suspicious na- 
ture and inherited shyness they are untrustworthy anywhere, 
always get hurt or injured from pure evasiveness, and if so 
injured they refuse to be handled or treated, thus remaining 
more or less on the sick list. From their unruly temper they 
cannot refrain, even under punishment, from biting, kicking, 
or in other ways injuring the other peaceful and valuable 
horses. Moreover, in attempts to break them many a good 
soldier has been severely injured, and we all know the so- 
called “man killer’ in the troop-stable who sends men with 
broken ribs, or arms, or legs, into the hospital. One of our 
best riders was drowned in a river in an attempt to break 
such a range horse. 

No other statements are needed to show that the range 
horse, not as he might be if properly bred for the army, but 
as he is, does not fulfill the requirements essential to the 
effectual performance of the work of our cavalry horses. 
Aside from his general poor and dissimilar conformation, 
which springs from mating the broncho with the totally 
different type of the heavy draft horse, his physical in- 
firmity, as shown above, renders him a costly object for the 
government. But above all, the narrow limits of his mental 
powers, which show themselves so prominently in his lack of 
understanding, good will, docility and courage, should strike 
him off the list of remounts for a cavalry service like ours, in 
which so much depends, not only upon the individuality of 
the soldier, but likewise upon the individuality of his horse. 














EDITOR’S TABLE. 


In the heading for the excellent description of the Saumur 
School in this number of the JOURNAL, an unfortunate mis- 
take is made in the name of the author. It should be “Cap- 
tain T. Bentley Mott” instead of “Captain Bentley Mott.”’ The 
originals of the splendid illustrations for this article were 
sent by Captain Mott, and to him and to the photographer 
who furnished them, the thanks of the Cavalry Association 
are hereby tendered. 


Pursuant to the wishes expressed in several letters from 
members of the Association, the Council has decided to ex- 
tend the time for the contributions for the 1903 prize essay, 
from April 1, 1903, as originally announced, to October 1, 
1903. This change is made in order to give all competitors, 
including those in our foreign possessions, ample time to 
complete their essays. 

The illustrations for the ‘“ Biography of Emilio Aguinaldo,” 
published in the commencement of this number of the 
JOURNAL, are furnished by Mr. H. H. Stratton, 905 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Cal., and Loverman Building, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. They are selections made from his “Scenes 
in the Philippines, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands,” which is a collection of 160 photogravure reproduc- 
tions, printed in two colors, of scenes representing the condi- 
tions, customs and life of the people of the Islands. The 
book is nicely bound in cloth, and makes a valuable keepsake 
for the soldier. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND EXCHANGES. 


"BOOK REVIEWS. 


Customs of the The Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Com- 
Service.* pany has lately added to its already large 
list of military books an admirable little volume on “Cus- 
toms of the Service,” by Colonel James W. Powell, U.S. A. 
This volume is a revised edition in which are incorporated 
many essential and valuable emendations, gained from legis- 
lative enactments, general orders and recent experiences, 
which are lacking in the first edition, hurriedly prepared 
during the season of active operations. ‘The importance 
and influence in our military life of knowing the fundamental 
principles and how things should be done from the start in 
military life is imperative,” the writer remarks in the pre- 
face; and the book is designed to supply the want of this 
knowledge by describing the various duties, etc., in a general 
way, reference being made to such books and regulations 
which contain the necessary information in detail. 


Soldiers of the Ina very nicely printed and well gotten- 
King. up book, with the title of “Soldiers of the 
King,” Colonel G. J. Harcourt, late One Hundred and Second 
Foot, has collected the concise accounts of all battles, the 
names of which are borne on the colors of the British and 
Indian armies, with names of regiments engaged, and also a 
selection of important and decisive actions not as yet on the 
colors; the whole forming a historical record of 200 engage- 
ments, from the year 1689 to the Boer War of 1899 to 1902. 
This means that it is a collection of 200 victories won by 
British arms, and it is interesting to note that every nation 
on the globe is represented as the defeated. Considering 
that the United States has had two important wars with 
*“CUSTOMS OF THE SERVICE. THE ARMy, NATIONAL GUARDS AND VOL- 
UNTEERS.” By Colonel James W. Powell, U.S. A. Revised edition. Hudson- 
Kimberly Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo. tgoz. 
+“SoLpIERs OF THE KiNG.” By Colonel G. J. Harcourt, late One Hundred 
and Second Foot. Gale & Polden, limited. London. rgoz. 
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Great Britain, it is instructive and gratifying to note that 
only four victories are scored against us, namely: Detroit, 
August 16 to 21, 1812; Queenstown, October 12, 1812; 
Bladensburg, August 24, 1814; and Niagara, December 18, 
1814. Wecan score quite a few more. 


The The book is a collection of unique and 
White World.* picturesque phases of life in the Arctic 
regions. It contains hundreds of striking 
examples of American bravery, endurance and heroism, told 
in simple, interesting narratives, by twenty-two members of 
the Arctic Club of America. The accounts, based as they 
are on personal experiences, bring one into close and familiar 
touch with the hardships, the perils, and the fascination of 
life inthe White World. The book tells better than anything 
previously written on this subject why so many men are will- 
ing to brave discomforts, privations and death itself to reach 
the long sought goal of the North Pole, and why this quest 
has such a fascination and ever lively interest to men of an 
adventurous inclination. Many of the stories are of peculiar 
interest to army men, and the subject itself, arctic explora- 
tion, is one that has been closely connected with the army. 
Practical Hints A second revised edition of “Practical 
for Mounted Hints for Mounted Infantrymen,” by 
Infantrymen. Captain B. L. Aubry, Second Essex Reg- 
iment, has just been issued, giving many valuable hints to 
the “mounted infantrymen.” They are compiled from notes 
made on service. Gale & Polden’s Military Series. 





—— 


Patrolling in Captain C. T. Vandee, of the Sixteenth 

South Africa. (Curren’s) Lancers, has presented a use- 

ful booklet on “Patrolling in South 

Africa,” with hints on training scouts at home. It will be 

found very useful to the soldier, and furnish him many valua- 

ble points in his efforts to qualify for these duties. Gale & 
Polden’s Military Series. 


*«THE WHITE Wor Lp.” Life and adventures within the Arctic Circle. 
By R. Kersting, New York. Lewis Scribner & Co. 1902. 
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AMONG THE EXCHANGES. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Journal The Journal for November reproduces 
Military Service from French and Belgium service jour- 
Institution. nals an account of the recent international 
GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, N.Y. long-distance Brussels-Ostend ride, won 
by the French Lieutenant Madamet, Thirteenth Dragoons. 
It also gives space to accounts of long-distance rides by 
American cavalry officers, and criticisms of several army 
officers on international contests. 

Not only do the fast rides of our own officers compare 
most favorably with these foreign contests, but in several 
notable instances places them far in the lead when condi- 
tions under which made are taken into consideration. 

Major D. L. Brainard, Subsistence Department, and former 
officer of cavalry, sums up the results in this last contest in 
the statement that “it is not clearly seen where the lessons 
learned in this ride may be applied to advantage in the mili- 
tary service, and in view of the brutal methods, which seem 
to have been employed by the riders, it is believed that such 
competition should be discouraged.” 

In this country such contests are discouraged. Only 
recently, by intimation from the President, a contest pro- 
posed in Wyoming, by “cowboys,” in which the “cow pony”’ 
was to be used, was abandoned. The “brutality” to which 
Major Brainard refers was undoubtedly the motive for the 
President’s suggestion. That the promoters of the contest 
followed the suggestion is a decided indication that such 
rides, for the sake of encouraging the “betting” spirit, find 
no encouragement among lovers of the cavalryman’s best 
friend in this country. 

American cavalry officers and troopers have ever met the 
highest expectations of those charged with carrying mes- 
sages of importance over long distances. The account given 
by General Roe, formerly a lieutenant of cavalry, of a ride 
covering one hundred and fifty miles in twenty-four hours, 
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the horses in good condition at the end of the ride, proves 
what can be accomplished in the United States when the 
occasion calls for such work. ‘The same horses were with 
the troop for several years afterwards,” writes General Roe, 
“performing their duties.”’ 

It is not amiss, in this connection, to refer to a long dis- 
tance ride performed ‘on board”’ of a quartermaster’s mule, 
to which reference was made in the “Recoliections of Fort 
Riley”’ by Mr. Lowe, in the last number of the JOURNAL. 
He tells of the outbreak of cholera at the post and the urgent 
need of medical assistance. The nearest base for supplies 
was Fort Leavenworth, distance one hundred and thirty 
miles. A civilian messenger, Wagon Master Orton, without 
previous notice, was ordered to mount his mule with the 
least possible dispatch, and start for Leavenworth. He left 
at 10 o’clock in the evening, and at 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
of the second day out reported with his message to the com- 
manding officer at Fort Leavenworth. He fed himself and 
mule several times, but did not sleep. 


November: A Moral Preparation of the Soldier for Service 
and Battle. The Use of Native Troops in Our New Posses- 
sions. Training the National Guard Officer for National 
Defense. The Mexican Military Academy (7//ustrated). The 
Campaign of Eckmiihl III (maps). The Coast Joint Maneu- 
vers—1902 (¢lustrated): 1. Narragansett District. 2. A 
Study in Preparation. 


The United October, 1902: The Training of Army 
Service. Officers. A Forgotten American Humor- 
SEW YORK. ist. A Tangled Web (continued). Or- 
ganization of Coast Defense. Lessons of the South African 
War. The Combined Navy and Army Maneuvers. The 
Loss of the U.S. Steamship Messzsseppi. 
December: Evolution of the Organization of the Field 
Artillery. A Tangled Web: A Story of the Civil War. 
Culebra. Our Contemporaries. The Boers and the Empire. 
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Journal of the September and October: Report on the 
United States = Mountsand Means of Ammunition Supply 
Artillery. at the R. F. Gun Batteries at Fort Pickens 

FT. MONROE, VA. and Fort McRee, Fla. A Set-back Chart 
for Mortars. A Predicting and Set-back Ruler. Fighting 
Books. Defense for Secondary Forts Against Probable 
Enemies, Based Upon an Appreciation of peculiarities of the 
Personnel and Matériel in Such Enemies. Thoughts on 
Coast Defenses Suggested by the Boer War. 

November and December: Extracts from Minutes of the 
Artillery Board, Dated July 15 and June 20, 1902. The Tac- 
tics of fire Direction. A Graphic Chart for Showing Sight 
Deviations for Sea Coast Guns in Action. Report on Fire 
Control and Fire Direction, and the System Used at Battery 
Branston, California. Remarks Upon the Report of Captain 
Haan, Artillery Corps, on Fire Control and Fire Direction. 
Professional Notes. 


Proceedings September, 1902: The Employment of 

of the U. S. Petty Officers in the Navy. The Train- 

Naval Institute. ing of Landsmen for the Navy. Some 

ate Thoughts On Our Ordnance Material. 

On Naval Operations of the Crimean War. Military Opera- 

tions and Defenses of the Siege of Peking. Some Experi- 

ences on Board the U.S.S. Manila. Graphic Solution in 

Coast Navigation. Methods for Finding the Intersection of 
Two Sumner Lines. 


ENGLAND. 


The United October: Imperial Defense and Colonial 
Service Responsibilities. Imperial Garrisons. Can- 
Magazine. teens in H. M. Ships. . Strategy and Tac- 
—_— tics in Mountain Ranges (continued). Rifle 


Practice. Military Education. National Apathy and Na- 
tional Necessities. The Training and Equipment of Cavalry 
and Mounted Infantry in India, and Their Respective Roles 
in War. Machivelli on the Art of War. The Passing of a 
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Commando. A Russian Trip-:Through Persia and Persian 
Beluchistan. A Forgotten English Victory. 

November: Imperial Defense and Colonial Responsibili- 
ties. Letter from Captain Mahan, U.S.N. The French Sub- 
marines. Naval and Military Combined Maneuvers of the 
United States. Gibraltar and the Bay of Algeciras—a Span- 
ish View. Our Only Chance. Offensive Tactics in Modern 
War. Strategy and Tactics in Mountain Ranges. French 
and German Musketry Regulations. Horse Breeding for the 
Empire in N. W. Canada. 

December: A Naval Policy for Australia. The Colonies 
and the Navy at the Conference. Imperial Defense and Im- 
perial Responsibilities. The Training of Landsmen for the 
Navy. Recruiting. The Reform of the British Army. 
Strategy and Tactics in Mountain Ranges. The Capture of 
Fort ’M Pishani—an Episode of the Guerilla War. Side- 
lights on the Boer War—the Subaltern. Dispersed Artil- 
lery. The Medical Organization of Brigades and of General 
Hospitals in War. The Disabilities of a British Regiment 
in India. 


Proceedings The August and September (1902) num- 
Royal Artillery ber has an article on the troop horse, 
Institution. by the late Veterinary Surgeon Thacker 
—— that is well worth comment. The paper 

was written in 1873, but there is nothing that is not thor- 
oughly applicable at the present time. The subject is dis- 
cussed under three heads, viz: ‘Description of the Horse 
Best Suited for Cavalry;” “Purchase of Troop Horses;” 
“Breeding for the Army.” Among the points mentioned is 
that regarding the height of horses. The author says that 
in his opinion, “the present minimum standard of height pre- 
scribed by regulation for the Bengal cavalry is too high, and 
these regiments would be more efficiently mounted if the 
standard was to be lowered by an inch.” In our service we 
have many officers who advocate smaller mounts, provided, 
however, they are carefully selected for strength, endurance 
and agility. In view of the contemplated experiments in the 
animal-breeding industry in Manila, the idea of this officer 
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on the use of native ponies for breeding cavalry mounts and 
artillery horses are of interest. 

June and July: Has the Experience of the War in South 
Africa Shown that any Change is Necessary in the Sys- 
tem of Field Artillery Fire Tactics (in the attack as well 
as in the defense) in European Warfare? The Western 
Glacis of India. Rapidity of Fire and Our Present Fire Dis- 
cipline. Recent Development of Field Artillery Material on 
the Continent. Field Howitzers. Garrison Companies Abroad. 


Journal “Suggested Improvements in Military 
Royal United Riding and Breaking” is the title of a 
Service paper by Captain M. Horace Hays, F. R. 
Institution. C. V. S., read before the Royal United 
Lanpen. Service Institute. The reading was fol- 


lowed by an animated discussion in which Major General 
Cecil Russell, Colonel Twelfth Lancers, Equerry to the King, 
participated. The Journal of the Institute for October gives 
a stenographic report of the discussion. Space, however, for- 
bids more than a brief reproduction from the views expressed 
by General Russell, who said: 


‘Captain Hayes has criticised very justly the conditions 
of the breaking in of the remounts which were provided for 
the war in South Africa, and he pointed out how they ought 
to have been very much better trained before they took the 
field. There is no doubt whatever that we have something 
still to learn about the breaking in of horses, but in South 
Africa, unfortunately, there was no time allowed even for the 
most elementary breaking. The horses were landed from 
the ships, they were put into trains, and sent up to the front ; 
the men were chucked onto them, and they had to do what 
training they could actually in the field. There was really 
no time whatever for any training — good, bad or indifferent. 
Finally, there is one point I should like to notice, namely, 
that Captain Hayes says that ‘In olden times our military 
horse supply consisted of home-bred animals which were 
easy to break in; but in future it will be more or less made 
up of wild horses, and consequently the difficulty in breaking 
will be greatly increased.’ There is no doubt that in the 
days of the Peninsula and in our campaigns in Europe in the 
early part of the last century we had a very admirable source 
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of horse supply in this country. In those days people made 
their journeys on horseback, or in post-chaises, and for that 
purpose a very excellent breed of horses was reared in the 
country. The horses were bred for a particular purpose ; 
they were bred to have strong constitutions, to have good 
staying powers, and to have sound, hard legs, and we suc- 
ceeded in producing that type of horse which I am sorry to 
say does not, I believe, exist in any number in the country 
at the present moment. But in the days of the Peninsula 
there is no doubt that our cavalry and our artillery were ex- 
tremely well mounted on that type of horse, and excellent 
results were obtained from it. It would be very much to 
the advantage of the country if we could by some means, by 
the efforts of horse-breeding societies, or by government 
intervention, try to reproduce in some sense the class of 
horse which furnished so many horses for our wars in 
the early part of last century. Captain Hayes has said that 
our supply in future will be more or less made up of wild 
horses. That is all very well. We have had the command 
of the seas during the South African War, and we have been 
able to put horses into South Africa from every quarter of the 
world. If we had been at war with even a second or third 
rate sea power, the whole of the supply of those horses 
would have been checked at once; and until our navy had 
absolutely cleared the seas we should not have been able to 
move cargoes of horses as we hitherto have done; and if we 
were at war in Europe we should have to be entirely depend- 
ent on our own horses until we had actually got command 
of the seas. I think it is a very foolish thing indeed, if I 
may be permitted to say so, if we are going to consider that 
we shall always be able to import horses, even from our own 
Colonies, to any seat of war where we may be engaged in 
military operations. By all means let us be prepared to 
break wild horses from whatever part of the world they 
may be able to come, but we ought if possible to have a suf- 
ficient supply of horses at home to at any rate supply our 
wants until we can have command of the seas.”’ 


From the Von Loebell Annual Reports published in the 
Journal, the following excerpt relating to the United States is 
reproduced : 


“The new law of the 2d February, 1go1, replaced that 
of 1899, and laid the foundation on which the work of mili- 
tary reform will be reconstructed. President T. Roosevelt 
who succeeded the murdered President McKinley on the 14th 
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September, 1901, and who has strong military proclivities, 
and had some military experience in the late war with Spain 
in Cuba, and the Minister for War, Senator Elihu Root, who 
was appointed to that office after the war, seem to be per- 
sonalities well fitted to carry out the necessary reorganiza- 
tion. The War Minister has rapidly mastered the essentials 
of war administration. The President in his first message 
to Congress in December, 1901, insisted on the immediate 
necessity for improvement in the militia and volunteers, the 
National Guard system being antiquated and useless, and on 
the militia being armed with the same weapon as the stand- 
ing army, etc.” 

The November number contains an interesting account 
of the experience in South Africa with a new infantry range 
finder. The inventor, Prof. G. Forbes, to thoroughly test 
his instrument in actual service conditions, journeyed to South 
Africa, arriving there January 28, 1902, and joined Colonel 
Crabbe’s column as range taker. The column trekked 300 
miles and was engaged several times in eleven days, the 
range finder being carried by Prof. Forbes on his saddle 
much like a carbine or rifle. The results accomplished are 
remarkable. It takes less than a minute to dismount, set up 
the instrument and give the first range, subsequent ranges 
being given in a few seconds, and all done by one man. A 
day or two suffices to make an accomplished range taker of 
almost any man in the army. The error of the instrument 
at 3,000 yards is only two per cent. No adjustment of the 
range finder was necessary, and no amount of jolting in long 
gallops puts it out of order. 

It seems from this account that this is the instrument that 
armies have been looking for. Estimation of distances by 
eye is difficult and not accurate or reliable enough for the 
advanced precision in firearms and other appliances. The 
description and drawings of the instrument and the instruc. 
tions for its manipulation give an excellent idea of it, and 
fully explain the principles of its construction. 

September: Snapshots Taken by an Officer at Rusten- 
burg During the Boer, Surrenders. What Should be the Dis- 
position of the Matériel and Personnel of the British Navy in 
Time of Peace, and How Can the Peace Strength be Most 
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Rapidly Expanded to War Strength? Education and its 
Ancillary. The Military Problem. Personal Reminiscences 
of a Free State Burgher During the Investment of Ladysmith. 
Reconnaissance as a Fine Art Under the Present Conditions 
of War. 

October: Complexity in Army Accounts. Suggested 
Improvements in Military Riding and Breaking. The Von 
Lébell Annual Reports on the Changes and Progress in Mili- 
tary Mattersin 1901. The Duke of Wellington and the Pun- 
jaub Campaign. 

November: Experiences in South Africa with a New 
Infantry Range Finder. Anchors: Old Forms and Recent 
Development. The Present and Future of Arabia. The 
True Novel Maneuvers of 1892. The Voyage of the Charm- 
ing Nancy 1776. 


FRANCE. 
Revue The France Militaire, Paris, recently pub- 
Militaire. lished what the United Service Magazine 
PARIS. is pleased to term an interesting interview 


with an American officer in attendance upon the French ma- 
neuvers, from which the following extract is reproduced: 


“The officers of the United States army are recruited 
from among the middle and the rich classes; promotion to 
the higher rank is, however, open to all.. Every year each 
Deputy and Senator has the right to nominate a pupil to the 
Military School at West Point. Candidates for the school 
must undergo a very severe entrance examination, and those 
who pass enter the school for four years. There they must 
submit to the very strictest discipline. They may not smoke, 
nor may they drink wine, beer or spirits. Smoking a cigar- 
ette is punishable by ten days close arrest. Drunkenness 
entails instant dismissal without the possibility of re-admis- 
sion. There is no leave, not even a short exeat, for two 
years. At the end of two years, the pupils are entitled to 
two anda half months’ leave. They then return to the school 
for another two years without leave of any kind. Every six 
months they undergo an examination; should they fail in 
any subject, they are at once sent down and put back without 
mercy. Thus during four long years these young men must 
devote themselves to work and study; their only distractions 
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are athletics, such as polo, football, golf, tennis, etc. On 
leaving West Point, the pupils are sent, as probationary 
officers, to special schools of that branch of the service in 
which they have selected to serve. Those for the artillery 
finish their studies at Fort Monroe; those for the cavalry at 
Fort Riley; engineer officers go to Washington; infantry 
officers to Fort Leavenworth; whilst artificers are sent to 
Willet Point. After two fresh years of practical study, the 
probationary officer leaves the special school and becomes a 
lieutenant.” 


A new apparatus for the use of cavalry in crossing rivers 
has been recently tested in France, says the France Militatre, 
France. It consists of light bridges seventy-two feet long, 
supported by two boats, the whole weighing 1,431 pounds. 
The bridge is in sections, none of them weighing more than 
forty-eight and one-half pounds, the boats being divided into 
two sections, each of seventy-seven and one-eighth pounds 
weight. 

According to the Matin, this new pontoon system was 
used by the French artillery in the military maneuvers this 
year in the departments of the Loiret and Vilaine. A bridge, 
about twenty-eight inches wide, was thrown over the river 
Loire, the horses being made to swim, while the drivers car- 
ried the harness over the bridge. The bridge was then con- 
verted into a sort of a raft eight feet in width, and the ar- 
tillery was ferried across the river. The pontoons are very 
light and practically unbreakable. The bridge can be put 
together in twenty, and taken apart in ten minutes. In 
the second case, the bridge was thrown across the River 
Vilaine, at a spot where the river was 190 feet wide, in forty- 
five minutes, and battalions of infantry, 1,400 strong, with 
arms and baggage, crossed the riverin forty minutes. The 
new apparatus is the invention of M. Veory, of the Army 
Engineers. 


Revue de August, 1902: The Decisive Attack. Can 
Cavalerie. the Napoleonic Cavalry Still Serve as a 
PARIS. Model (concluded). Method of Horse 


Training in the Italian Army. A Page from the History of 
the Royal Piémont Cavalry (Twenty-third Dragoons)—Its 
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Stay in the Sadne Camp in 1730 (continued). The Latest Ten- 
dencies of the German Army, Revealed by the Revue des Deaux 
Mondes, and explained by the Cosague du Kouban (concluded). 
A Steeplechase (with sketches). Composition and Station of 
the German Cavalry in the Summer of 1902. 

September, 1902: On the Development of the Instruc- 
tion and of the Character of the Officer. A Page from the 
History of the Royal Piémont Calvary (Twenty-third Dra- 
goons)—Its Stay in the Sadne Camp in 1730 (concluded). 
Method .of Horse Training in the Italian Army (concluded). 
An Episode in the Battle of Beaumont. The Ostend-Brussels 
Ride. 

October: Rolland and the Cavalry. On the Development 
of the Instruction and of the Character of the Officer. Gassion 
at the Battle of Rocsoe (1643). Reconnaissance by Cavalry 
Patrol. The Brussels-Ostend Ride. 

November: Evolution of Modern Cavalry. Reconnais- 
sance by Cavalry Patrol. Should the Napoleonic Tactics be 
Abandoned? Gassion at the Battle of Rocsoe (1643). De- 
tailed Description of Light Material for Use of Cavalry in 
Crossing Rivers. 


Revue du August, 1902: A Visit to a Battlefield. 
Cercle Tactical Scheme. Evolution of Artillery 
Militaire. During the NineteenthCentury. An Im- 

— aginary Russo-Swedish War. Magenta 


—A Visit to the Battlefield. An Attempt at Military Con- 
scription in Pe-chi-li. Evolution of Artillery During the 
Nineteenth Century. A Russian Heroine. Evolution of Ar- 
tillery During the Nineteenth Ceutury. At St. Cyr. Mili- 
tary Expenditure of the States of the Triple Alliance. 
Biserta. TheSwiss Army. A Russian Heroine. Marching 
to the Sound of theGuns. Biserta. The André Expedition. 

September, 1902: Three Years’ Campaigning in the 
Basin of the Chad, 1899-1900. The Actual Period of Mili- 
tary Service of the Principal European Powers. Marching 
to the Sound of the Guns. The English Army and its Re- 
cruiting. Three Years’ Campaigning in the Basin of the 
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Chad, 1899-1900. Reflections of a Swiss Field Officer on the 
Haute-Sadne Maneuvers. Some Notes on the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Swedish Army. Three Years’ Campaigning in 
the Basin of the Chad, 1899-1901. Italian Military Litera- 
ture. Tactical Lecture. Scheme for Light Bridges for the 
Passage of Rivers. Three Years’ Campaigning in the Basin 
of the Chad, 1899-1901. 

October, 1902: Scheme for the Transport of Light 
Bridging Material. Notes on Japan. Three Years’ Cam- 
paigning in the Basin of the Chad, 1899-1901. Notes on 
Japan. Examinations on Military Legislation. Three Years’ 
Campaigning in the Basin of the Chad, 1899-1901. An An- 
niversary—Auerstidt. Notes on Japan. Medical Statistics 
of the Austro-Hungarian Army for 1g00. Tactical Lectures. 
An Anniversary — Auerstidt. A Few Words on the German 
Maneuvers of 1902. 


Revue Militaire. August, 1902: The War Budget of the 

PARIS. German Empire for 1902. The German 

Mobilization and Centralization in 1870 (continued). Studies 
of the South African War, 1899-1900 (continued). 

September, 1902: Studies of the South African War, 
1899-1900 (continued). The German Imperial War Budget 
for 1902 (concluded). German Mobilization and Concentration 
in 1870 (concluded). 

October, 1902. The Possibility of a Russian Campaign 
Against India. Machine Gun Detachments in the German 
Army. New Law on the Status of Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers in Italy. Studies of the South African War, 1899-1900 
(continued). 











THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY. 


FIRST CAVALRY—CoLoNEL ALMOND WELLS. 
Adjutant, Capt. SAMUEL B. ARNOLD; Quartermaster, Capt. WILLIAM (. BROWN ; 
Commissary, Capt. MILTON F, DAVIS. 
HEADQUARTERS— MANILA, P. I. 
All troops of regiment serving in Philippine Islands. 
Under orders to return to United States. 


SECOND CAVALRY—COLONEL ELI L. HUGGINS. 
Adjutant, Capt. Tuomas J. LEWIS; Quartermaster, Capt. WILLIAM F. CLARK; 
Commissary, Capt. RALPH HARRISON. 
HEADQUARTERS — ForT MYER, VA. 
Troops— A, B, C, D, I, K, Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; E, F, G, H, Fort Myer, Va.; L, M, Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill. 


THIRD CAVALRY—CoLoNEL ALBERT E. WOODSON. 
Adjutant, Capt. Henry L. RIPLEY; Quartermaster, JOHN B. MCDONALD; 
Commissary, Capt. GEORGE H. MORGAN. 
HEADQUARTERS— FORT ASSINNIBOINE, MONT. 
Troops— A, D,1I, K, L, M, Fort Assinniboine, Mont.; B,C, Fort Yellowstone, Wyo.; E, Boise 
Barracks, Idaho; F, Fort Yates, N. D.; G, H, Fort Apache, Ariz. 


FOURTH CAVALRY — CoLoNEL CAMILLO C. C. CARR. 
Adjutant, Capt. JAMES B. ERWIN; Quartermaster, GEORGE O. CREss. 
HEADQUARTERS — Fort RILEY, KAN. 
Troops — A, B, C, D, Fort Riley, Kan.; E,F,G, H, Fort Leavenworth, Kan.; I, K,L, M, Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. 


FIFTH CAVALRY -— COLONEL A. G. HENNISEE. 
Adjutant, Capt. LAWRENCE J. FLEMING; Quartermaster, Capt. NATHANIEL F, MCCLURE; 
Commissary, Capt. 
HEADQUARTERS — MANILA, P. I. 
All troops serving in Philippine Islands. 
Under orders to return to United States. 





SIXTH CAVALRY —CoLoNnEL ALLEN SMITH. 
Adjutant, Capt. Joon W. FURLONG; Quartermaster, Capt. GEoRGE L. BYRAM, 
HEADQUARTERS— MANILA, P. I. 
All troops of regiment serving in Philippine Islands. 
Under orders to return to United States. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY—CoLONEL THEODORE A. BALDWIN. 
Adjutant, Capt. WILLIAM A. MERCER; Quartermaster, Capt. SOLOMON P. VESTAL; 
Commissary, Capt. WILLIAM H. PAINE, 
HEADQUARTERS — CHICKAMAUGA PARK, GA. 

All troops stationed at Chickamauga Park, Ga, 


EIGHTH CAVALRY—COoLoNEL LOUIS H. RUCKER. 
Adjutant, Capt. ANDREW G. HAMMOND; Quartermaster, Capt. WILLIAM F. FLYNN; 
Commissary, Capt. CHARLES G, SAWTELLE, Jr. 
HEADQUARTERS— JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo. 
Troops — A, B, ©, D, Fort Sill, Okla.; E, F, G, H, Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; I, K, L, M, Fort Riley 
Kan. 
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NINTH CAVALRY — COLONEL EDWARD S. GODFREY. 
Adjutant, Capt. A. M. MILLER, Jr.; Quartermaster, Capt. FRANK S. ARMSTRONG; 
Commissary, HENRY B. DIXON. 
HEADQUARTERS— FORT WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Troops — A, B, C, D, Monterey, Cal.; E, F,G,H, Fort Walla Walla, Wash.; I, K, L, M, Presidio 
Cal. 


TENTH CAVALRY — COLONEL J. A. AUGUR. 
Adjutant, Capt. ROBERT G. PAXTON; Quartermaster, Capt. CHARLES H. GRIERSON ; 
Commissary, EUGENE P. JERVEY, Jr. 
HEADQUARTERS — FORT ROBINSON, NEB. 
Troops — A, B, C, D, I, K, L, M, Fort Robinson, Neb.; E, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo.; F, Fort 
Washakie, Wyo.; G, H, Fort MacKenzie, Wyo. 


ELEVENTH CAVALRY—CoLONEL FRANCIS MOORE. 
Adjutant, Capt. STEPHEN H. ELLiotr; Quartermaster, Capt. LETCHER HARDEMAN. 
HEADQUARTERS— MANILA, P. I. 

All troops serving in the Philippine Islands. 


¥ 
TWELFTH CAVALRY —CoLoneL WILLIAM C. FORBUSH. 
Adjutant, Capt. Robert E. L. MICHIE; Quartermaster, Capt. JoSEPH E. CUSACK; 
Commissary, Capt. EDWARD D. ANDERSON. 
HEADQUARTERS — FORT CLARK, TEX. 
Troops — A, B, ©, D, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; E, I’, G, H, I, K, L, M, Fort Clark, Tex. 
Under orders to the Philippines. 


THIRTEENTH CAVALRY — CoLone. E. M. HAYES, 
Adjutant, Capt. WILLIAM J. GLASGOW; Quartermaster, Capt. WALTER M. WHITMAN; 
Commissary, Capt. THOMAS M, CORCORAN, 
HEADQUARTERS— FORT MEADE, S. D. 
Troops— A, B, ©, D, I, K, L, M, Fort Meade, S. D.; E, F, G, H, Fort Keogh, Mont. 
Under orders to the Philippines. 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY —CoLoNeL THOMAS C. LEBO. 
Adjutant, Capt. MATTHEW ©. SmitH; Quartermaster, Capt. OREN B. MEYER; 
Commissary, Capt. EDWIN M. SUPLEE. 
HEADQUARTERS— FORT GRANT, ARIZONA. 
Troops— A, Fort Du Chesne, Utah; B,(, D, Fort Huachuea, Ariz.; E, H, Fort Logan, Col.; F 
G, Fort Wingate, N. M.; I, K, L, M, Fort Grant, Ariz. 
Under orders to the Philippines. 


FIFTEENTH CAVALRY—CoLoneL WILLIAM M. WALLACE. 
Adjutant, Capt. FraNcis C. MARSHALL; Quartermaster, Capt. LINCOLN C. ANDREWS; 
Commissary, Capt. KENZIE W. WALKER. 

HEADQUARTERS— MANILA, P. I. 

All troops serving in Philippine Islands. 





THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 


FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, U.S. A. 


The Journat of the Association is published quarterly, in the months of 
January, April, July and October. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Any person or society may become a subscriber for the JouRNAL; mem- 


bership in the Association is confined to the classes named in the Constitu- . 
I 


tion. 
The subscription price is $2.00 per annum, payable in 
advance; single copies, 50 cents. 


REMITTANCES. 
Remittances should be made payable to “The Treasurer U. S. Cavalry 


Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas.” 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


To enable members of the Association to ascertain the names of officers 
of cavalry who have not yet joined, a complete roster of the commissioned 
personnel of the cavalry arm is printed. It is the earnest desire of the Asso- 
ciation to place on its membership roll the name of every cavalry officer of 
the army and all other persons eligible to membership in any one of the three 
classes named in the Constitution. 

Officers of cavalry commanding regiments and posts, and their adjutants, 
are respectfully requested to aid in this effort. 


THE U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 

















LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY 





ASSOCIATION. 





LIFE MEMBERS. 


The Constitution no longer permits the creation of life memberships. This does not 
affect those who have been so elected. 


Bixby, Wm. H., Major, Engineer Corps. 
Dodge, Charles C., General, N. G. 
Grierson, H. B., Brig.-Gen., retired. 
Norman, Wm. W., Colonel, Punjab Cav. 


(The following are eligible to regular membership: 


REGULAR MEMBERS. 


(a) Commissioned officers of the 


Parker, Dexter W. 
Remington, Frederick. 
Windsor, Henry, jr. 
Wetmore, Wm. Borum. 


cavalry of the regular army. (b) Former commissioned officers of the cavalry of the regular 


and volunteer services, provided their records are honorable; 


army and former general officers.) 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 

Major-Generals. 

Young, Samuel B. M. 

Chattee, Adna R. 

MacArthur, Arthur. + 

Brigadier-(ienerals. 

Wade, James F.+ 

Sumner, Samuel S. 

Wood. Leonard. + 

Grant, F. D + 

Bell, J. Franklin. 

Funston, Frederick. + 

Lee, J. M.+ 

Carter, William H. 

Bliss, Tasker H.+ 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S 
DEPARTMENT. 
Colonels. 

Babcock, John B. 
Hall, William P.+ 
Lieutenant-Colonels, 


Johnston, John A, 
Kerr, J. B.+ 

Majors. 
Parker, James. + 
Fountain, Samuel W. 
McClernand, Edward J.+ 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL’S 
DEPARTMENT. 
Colonels, 

Vroom, Peter D.+ 
Sanger, Joseph P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Knox, Thomas T.+ 
Major. 
West, Frank. + 


JUDGE-ADVOCATE- 
GENERAL’S DEP’T. 
Brigadier-General. 
Davis, George B. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Crowder, Enoch H. 





QUARTERMASTER’S 
DEPARTMENT. 
- Brigadier-General, 
Ludington, M. J. 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Pond, George E.+ 
Majers. 
Hodgson, Frederick G.+ 
Bellinger, John B. 
Aleshire, James B. 
Bingham, Gonzalez S. 
Captains. 
Cruse, Thomas. 
Slocum, H. J.+ 
Knight, John T.+ 
Carson, John M., jr. 
Wood, Winthrop s. 
Williamson, Geo. McK. 
Sewell, Robert. 
Slavens, Thomas H + 
Schofield, Richmond McA. 
Walcutt, Charles C.+ 
White, George P. 
Crabbs, Joseph T. 


PAY DEPARTMENT. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Dodge. F.S.+ 


SUBSISTENCE DEPART- 
MENT. 
Major. 
Brainard, D. L. 
Bean, W. H. 


ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT. 


Chief of Ordnance. 
Crozier, William. + 


RETIRED LIST. 
Bacon, John M., col. 


Baird, William, capt. 
Batson, Matthew A., capt. 


general officers of the regular 


Bell, James M , brig.-gen. + 
Bernard. R. F., l/.-col. 
Biddle, James, col. + 
Boutelle, F. A., capt. + 
Braden, Chas., Ist lieut.+ 
Breck, Sam’l, brig.-gen. + 
Burnett, G. R., Ist liewt. + 
Carlton, C. H., brig.-gen.+ 
Carpenter, L. H., brig..gen. + 
Carr, E. A., brig.-gen. 
Carroll, Henry, col.+ 
Clous, J. W., brig.-gen. 
Cole, George W., capt. 
Compton, Charles E., col. 
Converse. G. L., capt.+ 
Cooney, Michael, col. 
Davis, Wirt, col.+ 

Evans, George H., capt. 
Fechet, E. G., maj. 
Forsyth, J. W., maj.-gen. 
Harris, Moses, maj + 
Hoyle, George G., maj. + 
Huntt, George G., col. + 
Jackson, Henry, col. + 
Jackson, James, /t.-col. 
Kelley, Joseph M., maj. 
Kellogg, Sanford C., maj. 
Kendall, Henry M., maj.+ 
Keyes, A. S. B., maj. + 
King, Chas., capt, + 

Lee, Fitzhugh, brig.-gen. 
Lockwood, J. A.,capt.+ 
Laud, John 8., maj. 
McGregor. Thomas, col. 
Mackay, Edward G., maj. 
McCook, A. McD., maj. gen. 
Merritt, Wes , maj.-gen.+ 
Mills, Anson. brig.-gen.+ 
Norvell, S. T., lt -col.+ 
Noyes, Henry E., col. + 
Oakes, James, col. + 
Powell, Pnilip P.. capt.+ 
Richards, James RB . capt. 
Russell, Gerald. maj.+ 
Sheridan, M. V.. brig..gen.+ 
Viele, Charles D., col. + 
Wagner, Henry, lt.-col. + 
Waite, H. De H., Ist lieut.+ 
Wesendorff. Max, capt.+ 
Wheelan, James N., col. 
Wheeler, Fred, mj.+ 
Whitside, Sam. M., col. + 
Wheeler, Jos . brig.-gen. 
Wood, T. J., brig.-gen. ¢ 
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Colonel. 
Wells, Almond B. 


Lieutenant Colonel. 
Sprole, Heary W. t 
Majors. 
Ward, Frederick K.+ 
Woodward, Samuel L. * 
Bomus, Peter S.¢ 
Captains. 
Galbraith, Jacob G.* 
Brown, William C.+ 
Brown, Oscar J.+ 
Landis, J. F. Reynolds. + 
Mills, Albert L.+ 
Scott, W lliam S.* 
Goode, Geo. W.* 
Cabell, De Rosey C.+ 
Wright, Edmund 8.+ 
Rivers, Wm. C.+ 
Hartman, John D. L.+ 
Davis, Milton F.+ 
Lindsay, Elmer.+ 
Arnold, Samuel B.+ 
Sills, Wm. G.+ 
First Lieutenants. 
Smither, Heury €. 
Arnold, Percy W.+ 
Moseley, George V. H.+ 
Foy, Robert C.+ 
Hickman, Edwin A.+ 
Tilford, James D.+ 
Hazzard, Russell T.+ 
Richmond, Henry R. 
Ritch, Rogers S.+ 
Chapman, Leslie A. I. 
McAndrews, Joseph R. 
Gleaves, Samuel R.+ 
Nolan, Ropeit M.+ 
Thomas, Charles O., jr.+ 
MacKinlay, William E. W. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Jones, C. Rodman.+ 
Smith, Selwyn D.+ 
Gregory, Daniel D. 
Kent, Guy. 

Enos, Copley.+ 
Graham, Arthur M. 
Lininger, Clarence. 
Munro, Horace N.+ 
Bell, William H,, jr.+ 
Roscoe, David L.+ 
Rodney, Walter H.+ 
Pegram, John C. 
Hodges, Harry L. 
Krumm, Herbert Z. 


Veterinarian. 
Nockolds, Coleman. 


SECOND CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Huggins, Eli L.+ 


Majors. 
Schuyler, Walter S8.+ 
Robinson, Frank U. 
Pearson, Daniel C. 


Captains. 

Hoppin, Curtis B.+ 
Brett, Lloyd M.+ 
Lewis, Thomas J.+ 
Foltz, Frederick S.+ 
Gardner, John H. 
Stevens, Charles J.+ 
Sargent, Herbert H.+ 
Trout, Harry G.7+ 
Winn, John 8.+ 
Harrison, Ralph+ 
Clark, Wiliam F.+ 
Herron, Joseph 8.+ 
Wade, John P.+ 
Kochersperger, Stephen M.+ 
King, Edward L.+ 

First Lieutenants. 
Orton, Edward P.+ 
Pope, Francis H.+ 
Hanna, Matthew E.+ 
Johnson, Frederick C.+ 
Moore, John wy. 
Parker, Henry W. 
Reaney, Robert J.* 
Mumma, Morton C.+ 
Harvey, Charles G. + 
Smith, Gilbert C. 
Coughlan, Timothy M.+ 
Tyner, Geo. P. 
Martin, W alter F.+¢ 
McGee, Osear A.+ 
Hazzard, O. P. M.* 


Second Lieutenants. 
Lynch, Frank E.+ 
Garity, Geo. + 
Sayles, John T. 

Pike, Emory J. 
Collins, Robert L.+ 
Pope, William R.7+ 
McEnbill, Frank.+ 
Smalley, Howard R. 
Love, Moss L.+ 
Eby, Charles McH. 
Taulbee, Joseph F. 
Barry, John A. 
Gordon, William W. 
Castleman, James P. 


Veterinarians. 


Lusk, William V.+ 
Grutzman, W. R. 


THIRD CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Woodson, Albert E.* 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Steever, Edgar Z.+ 
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ROSTER OF CAVALRY OFFICERS, U. S. ARMY. \ : 
ee [ 

Those whose names are followed by an asterisk or dagger are members of the Association. ie 
Fe 

FIRST CAVALRY. Lieutenant Colonel. Majors. ; 
Dimmick, Eugene D.+ Kingsbury, Henry P. 3 4 


Hein, Otto L.* 
Andrus, Edwin P.* 


Captains. 
Ripley, Henry L.+ 
Morgan, George H.+ 
Boughton, Daniel H. + ; 
Johnson, Franklin O.+ 
McDonald, John B.+ 
Heard, John W.+ 
Tate, Daniel L.+ 
Rice, Sedgwick. * 
Thayer, Arthur. 
Hedekin, Charles A.* 
Barton, Frank A.+ 
Conrad, Juiius T + 
Williams, Andrew E. 
Pattison, Harry H.+ 
Conrad, Casper H., jr. 
First Lieutenants. 
Chitty, William D.* 
Sirmyer, Edgar A.+ \ 
Babcock, Conrad S. + 
Wallach, Robert R.+ 
McNally, Reginald E + ' 
Buchan, Fred E. ‘ 
Cowin, William B. 
Cullen, Dorsey. 
Van Voorhis, Daniel. 
Wood, Robert E.+ 
Grant, Walters.+ 
Benjamin, Juliau A.+ 
Jackson, Robert F.+ 
Comly, George B.+ 
Taylor, William K.+ 
Second Lieutenants. 
Hemphill, John E.+ 
Seoane, Consuelo A.+ 
Sterling, E. Kearsley. 
Hunsaker, Irvin L. 
Coppock, Edward R.+ 
Lesher, Kobert W.+ 
Maize, sidney D.+ 
Bernard, Thomas P.+ \ 
Valliant, Rigby D. 
Mitchell, Henry E. 
Goodspeed, Nelson A. 
Johnson, Harold B. & 
Jones, Arthur R. : 
Talley, David B. 


Veterinarians. 


Schwarzkopf, Olaf.+ 
Gelston, Samuel L 


FOURTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Carr, Camillo C.C.+ 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Stedman, Clarence A.+ .) 
Majors. 
Rodgers, Alexander. + 


Murray, Cunliffe H.+ 
Edwards, Frank A.+ 
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Captains. 
Lockett, James. + 
Erwin, James B. 
Benson, Harry C. + 
Rivers, Tyree R. * 
Cameron, George H.+ 
Cress, George H. T 
Hughes, James B.* 
Brown, Robert A + 
Koehler, Lewis M.+ 
Stewart, Cecil.+ 
Harris, Floyd W.+ 
Scherer, Louis C.+ 
Winans, Edwin B., jr.+ 
O’Shea, J 
Rathetioe, ‘Samuel McP.+ 


First Lieutenants. 
Kelly, William, jr.+ 
Summerlin, George Tt 
Boyd, Ch arles T. ® 
Parsons. Lanning. 
Arnold, Frederick T.7 
Henry, Guy V. 
Pershing, Ward B.+ 
Haight, Charles 8S. 
Boniface, John J.t+ 
Dorcey, Ben H.+ 
Purviance, Samuel A.+ 
Gillem, Alvan C. 
McCaskey. Douglas.} 
Hershler, Fred W. 
Knox, Thomas M.7{ 


Second Lieutenants. 
Fortescue, Granville R.+ 
Degen, John A. + 
Stedje, Jens. 

Sterrett, Robert. + 
Perkins, Edward O.+ 
Edwards, Frank B. 
Barney, James P. 
Prunty, Leonard W. 
Naylor, Charles J.7 
Martin William S. 
Mohn, Albert J.+ 
Jurich, Anton, jr.+ 
Henry, James B, jr.7 
Cow les, William’ H. 
Lewis, LeRoy D. 


Veterinarian. 
Plummer, Alex. 


FIFTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Hennisee, Argalus G. 


Lieutenant Colonel. 
Hatfield, Charles A. P.* 


Majors. 
Paddock, George H. * 
Watts, C harles H. + 
Bishop, Hoel s.* 


Captains. 
Swift, Eben. + 
Foster, Fred W. “y 
Goldman, Henry J.* 
Macomb, Angustus (. 
Bryan, Rog er B® 
Holbrook, ‘Willard A, 
Traub, Peter E. * 
Jenkins, John M.+ 
McClure, Nathaniel F.+ 
Fleming, Lawrence J. 
Nissen, August (.+ 
Pitchard, George B, jr.+ 
Williard, Harry O.* 
Holbrook, Lucius R. + 
Dallam, Samuel F. ne 
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First Lieutenants, 
Valentine, William S.+ 
Hall, Chalmers G. 
McClure, Albert N. 
Foley, Hamilton.* 
McClintock, John.+ 
a. Eds ard A.+ 
Myers, H 
Raysor, ation C. 
Lewis, John H. 
Rodney, Geo. B.+ 
Martin, Charles F. 
Dixon, Varien D.+ 
Foerster, Lewis. + 
Young, John S. E. 
Hasson, John P. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Jacobs. Douglas H.+ 
Renziehausen, Wm. B. 
Swift, Eben, jr.+ 
Disque, Brice P. + 
Oliver, Prince A. + 
Cooley, William M.+ 
Mears, Frederick. + 
Barnard, Joesph H. 
Hennessey, Peter J. 
Somerville. George R. 
Wheatley, Wm. F.+ 
Andrews, Edwin D.+ 
English, Ebert G.+ 
Rothwell, Thomas A. + 
Dockery, Albert B. 


Veterinarian. 
Vans Agnew, Robt. S. 


SIXTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Smith, Allen. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Anderson, George S. + 


Majors. 

Beck, Wm. H.* 
Gresham, John ©. ’ 
Pitcher, John. + 

Captains. 
Willcox, Elon F. 
Sands, George H.+ 
Allen, Henry T.°* 
Forsyth, William W. 
Steele, Matthew F. 7 
Cole, James A.f 
Hutcheson, Grote. 
Byram, George L.* 
Howze, Robert L. +t 
Ryan, John P.* 
Rhodes, Charles D.+ 
Furlong, John W. 


Anderson, Alvord Van P. 


Heiberg, Elvin R.+ 
Lott, Abraham G.+ 


First Lieutenants. 
Raymond, John C.+ 
Craig, Malin. + 
Guiney, Patrick W. 
Heintzelman, Stuart. ¢ 
Read, Beverly A.+ 
Karnes, Wm. L.t 
Baer, Joseph A. + 
Morris, Willis V. + 
Biddle, David H.+ 
Miller, Archie. 

Reed, William O. 
Glover, Francis W. 
Turner, Frederick G.+ 
Weude, Albert J 
MeNarney, Frank T. 
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Second Lieutenants. 
West, Emory S 
Schroeter, Anton H. 
Stryker. Goss L. ¢ 
Lahm, Frank P. + 
Miller, Ralph. + 
Butler, Rodman. ft 
Joyce, Kenyon A.ft 
Place, Olney. + 
Sidman, Frank E.+ 
Winter, John G., jr.f 
Keyes, Edward A. f+ 
Mct'abe, E. R. Warner. + 
Foley, Oscar. 

Griffith, Frederick D., jr. 


Veterinarians. 
eg Sidney L. 
Uri, Jules H. 


SEVENTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Baldwin, Theodore A. 


Lieutenant-(olonel. 
Edgerly, Winfield s. 
— 


Chase, George F. 
Varnum, C aries Ae 
Fuller, Ezra B. + 
Captains. 

Blocksom, Augustus P. + 
Seott, Hugh L.+ 
Sickel, Horatio G.+ 
Brewer, Edwin P. 
Mercer, William A.+ 
Waterman, John C. ¢ 
Tompkins, Selah R. H. 
Beach, Francis H.+ 
Vestal, Solomon P. + 
Anderson. Edward. ¢ 
Butler, Matthew C., jr. 
Paine, Wm. H.7 
Averill, Nathan K.7 . 
Hawkins, Clyde E. 7 
Bell, Ola W.* 

First Lieutenants. 


Powers, Robert B. 
Mitchell, Geo. E. 
Murphy, Pierce A. ’ 
Harper, Roy BF 
Booth, Ewing E. + 
Humphrey, Evan H. 
Rhea, James C, 
Conell, William M. 
Boice, Charles A.+ 
Casteel, Delpbey T. E. 
Lovell, Geo E. + 
Gienty, Daniel H. 
Kendrick, William J. 
Bach, Christian A. 
Commiskey, Archibald F. 
Second Lieutenants. 
Austin, Wm. A.+ 
Cartmel!, Nathaniel M. 
Lee, George M. 
Jennings, Thomas H. 
Brown, Lewis., jr. 
Hayden. Ralph N. 
Tatum, Howard C. 
Bamberger, Ray mone S. 
Maigne, Chas. M. 
Palmer, Orlando G. 
Mann, Herbert E. 
Herr, Johu K. 
Miller, Kroup. 
McLean, Allan F. 
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Veterinarian. 
Jefferis, Joseph R. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Rucker, Louis H.* 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Morton, Charles. + 
Majors. 
Ayres, Charles G. 


Shunk, William A.+ 
( ‘heever, Benjamin H.+ 


Captains. 
Gaston, Joseph A.+ 
Hammond, Andrew G.+ 
Dickman, Joseph T.+ 
Slocum, Stephen L’H. + 
Flynn, William F. 
Duff, Robert J. 
Sayre, Farrand. 
Farber, Charles W. 
Barnum. Malvern H.t 
Evans, Ellwood W.+ 


Donaldson, T homas Q., jr. 


Stockle, George E.+ 
Sawtelle, Chas. G., jr. 
Saxton, Albert E.} 
Bigelow, Mortimer O. * 


First Lieutenants. 
Wells, Rush S. 
Williams, George. 
Roberts, Hugk A. + 
Oliver, Llewellyn W.+ 
Norvell, Guy 8.7 
Latrobe, Osmun, jr. + 
King Albert A.f+ 
Wesson, Charles M. + 
Watson, John. t 
Elliott, Dunean. 
Kirkman, Hugh. + 
Purington, George A. 
Carson, Lawrence 8. 
Coxe, Alexander B. 7 


Second Lieutenants. 
Terrell, Henry 8.7 
Phillips, Albert E. 
Righter, Joseph C., jr. 
Bailey, George F. 
Walker, Richard W. 
Otis, Frank L. + 
Megill, Sabring C.f 
Keller, Frank. + 
Cunningham, Thos. H. + 
Kilbourne, Louis H.+ 
Smith, Talbot. 7 
Davis, Frank E.+ 
McCain, William A. 
Mueller, Albert H. 
Early, Orson L. 


Veterinarians. 
Stanclift, Ray J.+ 
Steele, Harry F. 


NINTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Godfrey, Edward S. ¢ 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Swigert, Samuel M. ¢ 


Majors. 
Garrard, Joseph. * 
Gale, George H. G. ¢ 
Wheeler, Homer W. 


Captains. 
Fuller, Alvarado M. t¢ 
Cornish, Lester W. 
Walsh, Robert D.* 
Read, George W. + 
Nance, John T. + 
Young, Charles. 
Armstrong, Frank § 
Hamilton, George F. 
Dixon, Henry B. 
Sievert, Herman A.+ 
Christian, John B. 
Moses, George W. 
Stodter, Chas. E. 
Miller, Alexander M., jr. 


First Lieutenants. 


Rubottom, E. Holland. 
Pearson, Samuel B. ¢ 
Morrow, Henry M.t+ 
Fair, John S. 
Coleman, Sherrard. 
Winterburn, Geo. W.f 
Quinlan. Dennis P. 
Calvert, Edward. + 
Fechét, James E. + 
Pilcher, Winston. + 
Jones, Frederick M. + 
Gibbins, Henry 

Cole, Casper W.+ 
Bowie, Hamilton. 
Herman, Frederick J. + 


Second Lieutenants. 


Barton, Robert M. + 
Haskell, William N. 
Cox, Edwin L.t 
Hathaway, (. Emery. ¢ 
Howard, John H.+ 
Camp, Beauford R. 
Ansty, Thomas B.+ 
Love, Robert R.+ 
Buchanan, Edmund A. + 
Kuznik, Joseph V. 
Ruggles, Francis A.+ 
Sheridan, Philip H. 
Smith, Andrew W. 


Veterinarians, 
Glasson, S.. jr. 
Tempany, John. 


TENTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Augur, Jacob A. + 
Lieutenant Colonel. 
Hughes, Martin B. * 
Majors. 


Goodwin, Edward A. + 
Scott. George L.+ 
Beach, William D.+ 


Captains. 
Bigelow, John, jr. tT 
Read, Robert D., jr. * 
Grierson, Charles H. * 
Watson, James W.+ 
Freeman, Samuel D.* 
Johnson, Carter P. 
Macdonald, Godfrey H. * 
Hay, William H. 
Paxton, Robert G. + 
Livermore, Richard L. * 
Fleming, Robert J. 
Carson. Thomas, G. ¢ 
Cavanaugh, Harry LaT. 
Parker, James S. + 
Jervey, Eugene P., jr.t 


First Lieutenants. 


Whitehead, Henry C.+ 

Kennington, Alfred E. + \ 
Roberts, Thomas A. ; 5 
McCoy, Frank R f+ 3 
Farmer, Charles C., 5 
Whiteside, Warren Vt 
Hart, Augustus C.+ 
Fonda, Ferdinand W.t+ 
Gonson, Wm. F. H.f 
Cornell, Wm. A.+ 
Oden, Geo + 

Huston, James. 
Palmer, Bruce.t 
Wagner, John A. 
Enslow, Raymond S. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Johnston, Gordon. “] 
Scott, Walter J. + i 
Wells, Edward C. ; 
Miiller, Carl H.+ a 
Stott, Clarence A.f 
O'Connor, Marr. 
Bowdish, Myron B.+ 
Davis, Benjamin 0.+ 
Tompkins, Daniel D. 
Price, aoe = t 
Cook,S 
cueueas William WT 
Devall, James W. 
Dilworth, Herman S. 


Veterinarians. 
MeMurdo, ©. D. ¢ 
Service, S. W. + \ 


ELEVENTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. P 
Moore, Francis. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Stanton, William. 
Majors. 
Hickey, James B. 
Finley, Walter L.* 
Sibley, Frederick W. 
Captains. 
West, Parker W. * 
Haines, John T.* 
Brooks, Edward C.* 
Hardeman, Letcher. * 
Elliott, Stephen H. * 
Perry. Alexander W. 
Langhorne, George T. + 
Rowell, Melvin W. 
Jones, Samuel G. t 
Harbord, James G. t 
Tompkins, Frank. ’ : 
Clayton, Powell, jr.f 
Leary, Edmund M. € 
Vidmer, George. * 
White, Herbert A. + 


First Lieutenants. 
McCormack, Willard H. + 
Scales, Wallace B. 
Kromer, Leon B. 
Cushman. Guy. 

Luhn, William L. + 
Ryan, Thomas F. + 
Taylor, Theodore B, 
Gaujot, Julien E. 
Davis, Edward. 

Amos, Frank P. \ 
Rockwell, Verne LaS. 
Odell, Albert S. + 
Shelley, James E. 
Tompkins, Edmond R. 
Rittenhouse, Basil N. 
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Second Lieutenants. 


Caldwell, Ralph C. 
Perkins, ‘Alvin 8. t 
Westmoreland, Wade H. 
Smith, Walter D. 

Cox, Creed F. 
Pearson, John A. 
Symington, John. 
Baird, George H. 
Warren, Rawson. 
Cocke, John. f 
Grunert, George. + 
Parker, Ralph M. 
Meade, William G. 
Harris, Emmet R. 
Stevenson, William L. 


Veterinarian. 
McDonald, Alex. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Forbush, W.C.+ 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Dorst, Joseph H.f 


Majors. 
Hare, Luther R. 
Guilfoyle, John F.+ 
Kendall, Henry F.* 


Captains. 


Nicholson, William J. * 
Trippe, a - 
Dugan, T 

Michie, tot ory E ie + 
Littebrant, William T.* 
Caldwell, Frank M. 
Hornbrook, James J.f 
Symmonds, Charles J. 
Anderson, Edward D. * 
Rockenbach, Samuel D. Tt 
Cusack, Joseph E.t¢ 
Morgan, John M.+ 
Parker, Francis Le J.+ 
Craig, John W.+ 
Berkeley, Hugh D. 


First Lieutenants, 


Brees. Herbert J.+ 
Lee, Fitzhugh, jr.+ 
Long, John D.j 
Ryan, John J. 
Sharpley, Arthur G.+ 
Potter, Ashton H. 
Case, Frank L.* 
Cootes, Harry N.+ 
Van Way, Charles W. 
Burroughs, James M. 
Morey, Lewis S 

jag . Frederick B® 
Cass, I. 

Kimball, Section N.t 
Biegler, George W. 


Second Lieutenants, 
Joffey, Edgar N. 
Butler, James S. 
Jeffers, Solomon L, 
Pickel, Arthur N. 
Abbott, James E. t 
Lusk, Oscar S. 
Reagan, Taylor, M. 
Graham, William M., jr. 
Tate, Robert F. 
Troxel, Orlando C. 
Beck, Robert McC.,, jr. 
Mayo, Charles R. + 
Offley, Edward M. 
Sulnon, Max. 
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Veterinarian. 
Hill, William P. 


THIRTEENTH CAV’Y. 


Colonel. 
Hayes, Edward M. 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Thomas, Earl D.* 


Majors. 
Hunt, Levi P.+ 
Jones, Thaddeus W. 
Taylor, Chas. W.+ 


Captains. 
Lochridge, P. D. 
Dade, Alexander L. * 
Preston, Guy H. 
Fenton, Charles W. + 
Corcoran, Thomas M.f 
Glasgow. William J.+ 
Phillips, Ervin L. 
Williams, Robert 
Short, Walter C. 
Sweezey, Claude B. 
Whitman, Walter M.+ 
Babcock, Walter C. 
Hyer, Benjamin B.t 
Cassatt, Edward B. 
Hawkins, Hamilton S. + 


First Lieutenants. 
Romeyn, Charles A. 
Longstreet, James, jr. + 
Winters, William i. t 
Ball, Louis R. 

Sturges, Dexter. ¢ 
Heaton, Wilson G.+ 
Herringshaw, Wm. F. 
Goethe, James. 

Wilen, John W. 
Davidson, Alexander H. 
Lowe, William L.+ 

po og sag ee t 
Moffet, W 

Clopton, Wi m. arse 
Deitrick, Leonard L.+ 


Second Lieutenants. 


Ellis, Roland B.+ 
Reynolds, Robt. W.t 
Trumbo, Geo. A. F. 
Smith, Walter H.+ 
Meyer, Henry A., jr. 
Deen, Fred L. 
MacLane, Paul B.+ 
Donnelly, John T. 
Bristol, Matt C.+ 
Dougherty, Clarence A. f 
Neill, Walter H. 

Bull, Henry T.+ 
Cathro, Thomas E. 
Jennings, Charles H. 
Pritchard, William D. 


Veterinarian. 
Muldown, Wm. J. 


FOURTEENTH CAV’Y. 


Colonel. 
Lebo, Thomas C. ¢ 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Cooper, Chas. L. + 
Majors, 
Dodd, George A. + 


Hardie, Francis H.* 
O’Connor, Chas. M.+ 








Captains. 
Carter, Jesse McI.* 
Gray, Alonzo. f 
Sup ee, Edwin M. 
McNamee, Michael M. f 
Meyer, Oren B.+ 
Howard, Harold P.t 
Reeves, James H. tT 
Walker, Kirby. + 
Adams. Sterling P. t 
Smith, Cornelius C, he 
Smedberg. William R., jr.f 
Yates, William. + 
Crosby, Herbert i" tT 
Smith, Mathew C.* 
Drake. Charles H.t 


First Lieutenants. 
Munro, James N.* 
Day, Clarence R.t 
McKinley, James F.{ 
Heidt, Grayson V.+ 
Hayne, Paul T., jr.f 
Schultz, Theodore. ¢ 
Lippincott. Aubrey. + 
Holeomb, Freeborn P.+ 
Whitlock, Frank O.+ 
Thomas, Richard M. 
Corbusier, Philip W. 
Wells, William S, jr. 
Poillon, Arthur. ¢ 
McKenney, Henry J. 
Winnia, Charles C. 


Second Lieutenants. 
Smyser, Rudolph E. 
Rethorst, Otto W. 
Rucker, Kyle. 
Jordan, Harry B. 
Russell, George M.t 
Pillow, Jerome G 
Riggs, Kerr T.+ 
Keyes, Allen C. 
Jewell, James M.f 
Read, John H.., jr. I 
Fisher, Ronald E. 
Fisher, Arthur G.* 
Hume, John K.+ 
Weyrauch, Paul H.}+ 
Zane, Edmund L. 


Veterinarian. 
Peter, Henry W. 


FIFTEENTH CAVALRY. 


Colonel. 
Wallace, Wm. M.* 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Pratt, Richard H.+ 


Majors.! 
Hunter, George K. * 
Craig. Louis A.* 
Day, Matthias W. 

Captains. 
Pershing. John J.* 
Koester, Francis J.* 
Overton, Clough. im 
Merillat, Alfred C, 
Marshall, — C. t 
Ryan, Jam 
Jehusen, Wiliam ir. 
Barnhardt, George C. 
Lindsey, Julian R.+ 
Hickok, Howard R. ft 
Kirkpatrick, a wW.* 
Andrews, Lincoln C.* 
Walker, Kenzie W.t+ 
Parker, Frank. 
Eltinge, Le Roy. t 
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First Lieutenants. 
Forsyth, Wm. D. 
Dean, Warren. 
Dudley, Clark D.+ 
Van Deer, Samuel. 
Ross, James O. 
McCullough, Charles E. 
Duncan, Geo. O. 
Bowman, Geo. T. 


Cameron, Francis H.., jr. 


Tremaine, W.C. 
Briand, Christian. 
Going, Richard B. 
Lear, Ben., jr. 
Mowry, Philip. 7 


Second Lieutenants. 


Culver, Clarence C. 


Burnett, Chas. + 
Lynch, Arthur J. 
Norton, Clifton R.¢ 
Ely, Eugene J. 
Gardenhire, Wm. C. 
Barriger, Wm 8S, 
MeMullen, Joseph I. 
Martin, Isaac 8. ¢ 
Holliday, Milton G.+ 


INFANTRY. 
Captain. 


Barber, Henry A., 28th Regi- 


ment. 


PROFESSOR MILITARY 


Partridge, Leon R. + ACADEMY. 
Overton, Wm. W.t 
Foster, Victor S. Colonel. 
Robertson, Samuel W. Wood, E. E.+ 
ARTILLERY. CIVIL LIFE. 
Captain. Captain. 
Van Deusen, Geo. W.+ Quay, A. G.C. 


Mangum, Wiley P., jr. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


The following are eligible to associate membership: 
have been, commissioned officers of honorable record in the Regular Army (service other 
than cavalry) or in the Navy. (6) Persons who are, or who have ever been, commissioned 
officers of honorable record of the National Guard of any State or Territory. (c) Former 
general officers and former commissioned officers of cavalry of honorable record in the Con- 


federate Army. 


Anderson, Wm. T., Chaplain, 10th Cavalry, 
Andrews, H. M., Major, Art. Corps. 
Appleton, D., Colonel N. G., N. Y. 
Armstrong, Wm. H., Captain, P. R. 8. 
Avis, Edward S., Captain, retired. 

Biddle, J., Major, Corps Engineers. 

Blunt, S. E., Major, Ord. Dept. 

Briggs, A. L., Lieutenant, 7th Infantry. 
Conklin, John, Captain, Art. Corps. ¢ 
Clark, C. H., Captain, Ord. Dept. + 
Craigie, D. J., Colonel, 11th Infantry. 
Crockett, T. B., Lieutenant, 24th Infantry. 
Cole, G. M., Gen. Con. N. G. t 

Comegys. E. 'l’., Major, Pay Department. 
Dodge, T. A., Lieutenant-Colonel, retired. 
Duggan, Walter T., Colonel, Ist Infantry. 
Evans, R. K., Major, Asst. Adj.-Gen. 
Foster, A. B., Captain, 19th Infantry. 
Fulle, C. J., N. G. Cal. ¢ 

Gardner, E. F., Major, Medical Dept. ¢ 
Goodin, J. A., Captain, 7th Infantry. 
Hamil, Terrence, Captain, P. R. R. 
Hardin, E. E., Major, 7th Infantry. + 
Hasbrouck, H. C., Brig.-Gen , retired. 
Head, G. E., Lieutenant-Colonel, retired. 
Hoff, J. Van B., Lieut.-Co]., Med. Dept. 
Irons, J. A., Major, Inspector-General. ¢ 
Jackson, J. B., Major, 11th Infantry. 
Kline, Jacob, Colonel, 21st Infantry. 
Lacey, F. E., Captain, 1st Infantry. 


Macomb, M. M., Major, Artillery Corps. 
Mason, C. W., Major, 4th Infantry. 
Maus, M. P., Lieut.-Col., 22d Infantry. 
McCarthy, D. E., Captain, Q. M. Dept. 
Nichols, W. A., Major, 21st Infantry. 
Noyes, C. R., Captain, 9th Infantry. 
Page, C., Colonel, Medical Department. 
Patterson, Wm. Lay, Lieutenant, P. R. R. 
Pearson, E. P., Colonel, retired. 
Perrine, W. A., Major, Mass. N G.+ 
Rafferty, O., Major, Medical Dept. 
Randolph, Wallace F., Col., Art. Corps. 
Robe, Chas. F., Colonel, 9th Infantry. 


Robinson, Elbert M., Lieutenant, P. R. Reg’t. 


Rowan, Hamilton, Captain, Art. Corps. + 
Russell, E. K., Major, retired 
Schermerhorn, F. E., P. N. G.+ 

Sharpe, H. G., Colonel, Subsistence Dept. 
Smedberg, W. R., Captain, retired. + 
Stephenson, Frank, Lieutenant, P. R. R. 
Straub, O. I., Captain, Artillery Corps. 
Sturgis, S. D., Captain, Artillery Corps. 
Taulber, M. K., Lieutenant, P. R. Reg’t. 
Townshend, O. P., Captain, P. R. R. 
Tucker, W. F., Major, Pay Department. 
Vierra, F. M., 2d Lieut. Cal. N. G. + 
Wagner, A. L., Colonel, Asst. Adjt.-Gen. 
Winham, F. W., 1st Lieut., N. G. Cal. + 
Wise, Hugh D., Captain, 9th Infantry. + 
Wisser, John P., Captain, Art. Corps. 


(a) Persons who are, or who ever 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


We have made a departure in this number of the JOURNAL 
by inserting an advertisement in front of the reading matter, 
but considering the well-known reliability of the wares ad- 
vertised, it is hoped that no objections will be made by our 
readers. 


The firm of Nitschke Bros., of Brooklyn, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of boots and shoes, needs no introduction to army men. 
It has an established reputation for high class work, and in 
reliability. The firm comes highly recommended by officers 
of thearmy. Their advertisement is found among the JouR- 
NAL’S advertising patrons. 

Koken’s Barber Supply Company is so well known that it 
is hardly necessary to call the attention of our readers to 
their advertisement appearing in this number of the JouR- 
NAL. It will, however, serve as a reminder to troops needing 
anything in the barber’s line, that Koken’s is still doing busi- 
ness and always ready to receive and pay careful attention 
to orders from army posts. 

Attention is called to the advertisement of the Wm. J. Lemp 
Brewing Co., which occupies space in this issue. The goods 
of this renowned pioneer brewery of St. Louis are most favor- 
ably known throughout both hemispheres, and its foremost 
brews, “Falstaff” and “Lemp’s Extra Pale” justly merit 
theirepithet: ‘The Choicest Products of the Brewers’ Art.” 
Some of the recent successes of the establishment are the 
facts that “‘Lemp’s Extra Pale” was the on/y American beer 
served at the United States Pavilion during the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1900, and the oly St. Louis beer handled by the 
official caterers of the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1gol. 


Mr. H. W. Littlefield, whose new advertisement appears 
in this number, is an officer of four years’ service during the 
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Civil War, and knows what kind of insurance army officers 
should carry. He represents about the only old line com- 
pany that grants to regular officers insurance policies at reg- 
ular rates without extra charge for free permit, good to travel, 
reside or change service or station without notice. It is well 
known what a hardship was imposed on officers by making 
them pay extra war premiums at a time when they needed 
the money badly. It would be well for those desiring insur- 
ance to make inquiries of Mr. Littlefield. He comes well 
recommended by his patrons, as a glance at his advertisement 
will show. 


Government statistics show that the Miami Valley in Ohio 
produces better grain and has purer water than any other 
section of this country. It is Nature’s garden. Right in 
the heart of this favored spot is the Hayner Distillery. It has 
at its very doors the two essentials for producing the finest 
whisky in the world—the best grain and the purest water. 
Add to these one of the most completely equipped distilleries 
ever operated and an experience of thirty-six years in distill- 
ing whisky, and you have a combination that is unequaled 
anywhere. That’s why Hayner Whisky is regarded as the 
best for medicinal and other uses. That’s why it has over a 
quarter of a million satisfied customers. Read its adver- 
tisement in this issue of the JOURNAL. 


The Armour Packing Company has new matter on its 
page of advertising. All who wish to secure a handsome 
calendar for the year 1903 should take advantage of the offer 
made. Attention is also called to the Helmet Emergency 
Ration made by the Armours. The experience in the Phil- 
ippines showed that the former emergency ration was not 
quite satisfactory. The objections made against it were 
mainly as to method of packing and the size and shape of 
the tin envelope. This has been remedied in the new ration. 
The next number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL will have a very 
interesting article on the “Emergency Ration in the Philip- 
pines,” by Captain Wm. R. Grove, Subsistence Department, 
formerly colonel of the Thirty-sixth United States Volun- 
teer Infantry, General Bell’s famous regiment. 
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